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A BREAKER OF LAWS 



CHAPTER I 

Music came vagaely from the drawing-room below, 
and the narrow- faced young man looking through 
the barred window of the room in which he was 
hiding saw the carriage-drive illumined by lights 
from the house ; out in the roadway a line of scarlet- 
eyed broughams stood with horses heading firmly 
against the wind. Beyond, the darkness of Black- 
heath, where the roistering hurricane whistled and 
screamed like a hundred noisy children, and be- 
yond again, stars fringing the town. When a door 
opened in the rooms underneath there came a loud 
discharge of singing that ceased when the door re- 
closed. Alfred Bateson, untying and unrolling a 
stout sack, set his bowler hat firm. He went to the 
door of the small dressing-room and crept along the 
dimly-lighted passage to the top of the staircase. 
Below he saw a young couple seated on chairs near 
a large palm, which seemed to bless them in a 
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2 A BREAKER OF LAWS 

paternal way. The lad, telling the girl that she had 
played delightfully, called her the dearest creature on 
earth ; to which she, not to be outdone in compli- 
ment, declared that he was a good fellow, aod had 
tied his dress-tie that evening admirably. 

' When they've qaite finished their silly cackle,' 
growled Alfred Bateson to himself, 'p'raps they'll 
kindly move 'emselves off somewhere else. I'm a 
man that's got work to do.' 

He rolled the empty sack under his brown over- 
coat and waited impatiently. When the young 
couple's stock of compliments had run out, the 
girl remarked that they had better go back to the 
drawing-room, or her aunt would never allow her to 
hear the last of it, and the boy said violently, ' Oh, 
bother your aunt, Jennie !' upon which she replied 
with coldness that this remark settled it, and in 
future she and Mr. Mellish would meet as strangers. 
The lad, overcome with remorse upon hearing 
this, made abject apology, extolling the virtues of 
her aunt to such an extent that there seemed 
some reason to fear he would offend in an opposite 
direction ; but he stopped in time, and the girl 
graciously according pardon, he was pennitted to 
kiss her hand, and the two went into the drawing- 
room together. Someone was speaking now — a 
clergyman, Alfred Bateson thought, for he was 
appealing for funds. 

' To carry on this great work, my friends, money 
is wanted. Five shillings may save a convicted 
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man's soal; ten shillings may ' The door of 

the room closed. 

' And now/ said Alfred Bateson, ' now I play it^ 
little scene.' 

The key which he took from his waistcoat pocket 
opened the butler's room. He turned down a green- 
shaded lamp which had been lighting up the Sports- 
man, that evening's ' Special,' and in the comer a 
large square iron safe. A pair of keys now came 
from Alfred Bateson's hip pocket, and with the first 
(an infant key) he released the escutcheons of the 
locks ; with the second (an adult key) he opened the 
locks. The iron door groaned complainiogly as it 
was pulled open. 

"Ush! can't you?' whispered Alfred Bateson 
reprovingly. 

Heavy silver articles went into the bag first, 
making a sure and solid foundation for lighter 
articles to follow. He bad just placed in with 
great care a silver soap-tureen, when he felt a touch 
on his shoulders. Looking up afirightedly, he saw 
a taU middle-aged lady in striped evening dress, her 
hair strained back from her forehead, pince-nez 
gripping tightly her definitely pointed nose. 

' My good man,' she said amazedly, ' what on 
earth are you doing here ?' 

' Beg pardoD, mem,' said Alfred Bateson, 
' There's some mistake, I'm afraid. Isn't this 
*ouse The Laurels, Black'eath ?' 

• This," she said, ' is The Chase.' 
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'Well,' be said regretfully, as he rose from bis 
knees, ' then all I can say is, mem, I've made a 
error tbat's put me into rather a awkward positioo. 
I was told by my employers to cart away stuff from 
The Laarels, and, as a working man, my duty is to 
obey orders. Instead of which ' 

' Young man,' said the lady, taking off her pince- 
nez and sawing the air, ' pray don't trouble to tell 
felsehoods.' 

' Very well, mem,' he said agreeably, ' I won't.' 

* First of all, replace all of those articles where 
you found them.' 

' With pleasure, mem.' 

' I wish to speak to you,' said the lady, standing 
now with her back to the door and looking at him 
in her short-sighted way. ' I should like to ask how 
you came to your present terrible position. What 
series of events has caused you, a comparatively 
young man, to become a criminal f 1 have my 
theory in regard to crime, and ' 

' If I tell you the truth, mem,' he asked acutely, 
* will you let me go ?' 

' I decline to bargain with you, my man. If I do 
not at once summon the household, it is because I 
look upon you in the light of a human document.' 

' Nice name to call anybody.' 

' A human document,' repeated the severe lady, 
still cutting the air with her pince-nez, * representa- 
tive of that much-to-be-condoled-with class for whom 
at this very moment a concert is being held in my 
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drawing-room, I am an active worker in the cause 
of reclamation, and it is not, I confess, altogether 
uninteresting for me to meet one of them face to 
face. Only I must have the truth.' 

' As to that,' said Alfred Bateson, as he completed 
the task of replacing the silver articles in the safe, 
' I may 'ave me faalts, lady, and I should be sorry 
to argue that I was abs'lutely perfect ; but if it's 
truth you want, you couldn't have come to a better 
man. It's like this. When I was a kid ' 

Only necessary to say of Alfred Bateson's story 
that it had as much of pathos as it was possible to 
put into a short story, and that it did credit to his 
powers of invention ; a twinkle of enjoyment in his 
small eyes escaped the notice of the short-sighted 
lady. When he had finished the five minutes 
recital, she patted hei eyelids with a belaced hand 
kerchief. 

' So true it is,' she said half to herself, tearfully, 
'that we know not the temptations to which others 
are subjected." 

' Do you mind, lady,' asked Alfred Bateson respect- 
fully, ' if I skoot off now ?' 

* Skoot ?' 

' Do a bunk, I mean. I shall 'ave to earn 'alf a 
crown honest somehow to-night.' 

' Here is the sum,' she said impulsively. * In 
return, my poor young man, promise me one thing. 
Promise me that you will never in all your life break 
into a house again.' 
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' Lady/ he said feelingly, ' it's askin' a great deal 
of a man ; but — well, I promise.' 

' We have a meeting of a sub-committee here on 
Thursday next. Perhaps you could ' 

' Thursday/ he said, ' Tm engaged, onfortunately/ 

' I must return to the concert,' she said, ' because 
I have to speak a few words at the close. This 
encounter will enable me to give quite a dramatic 
effect in my speech. And we will try to find honest 
work for you, my poor man ' 

' Ah !' said Alfred Bateson, sighing, ' that's what I 
want more 'n anything.' 

' It was careless,' she said, preceding him through 
a passage to the door, ' very careless of my butler to 
leave everything unlocked. I must tell my niece to 
reprimand him after the concert.' 

' I think he's as much to blame as I am, mem, if 
you ask me.' 

' I hope I am doing the right thing in thus letting 
you go to commence a new life.' 

' Lady,' he said fervently, and with some anxiety, 
* you'll never regret it. Words that you've uttered 
to-night 'ave stamped 'emselves on my 'eart, and can 
never be rubbed out. As to gratitude, I can only 
say that I've enough for ten ordinary people.' 

A rustle and a flash of print skirts at the end 
of the passage. He flushed and stepped quickly 
to the door, his face taking a changed look that 
improved it. 

* Good-night, my man,' she said. The wind 
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shrieked in at the open doorway, and she retired 
quickly. 

' Bless you, lady !' replied Alfred Bateson. 

' Caroline !' she called, ' come and close the 
door.' 

' rU do that, lady,* he whispered. ' Don't trouble 
her, and don't you stand here and ketch cold.' He 
stepped outside and pulled the door to. 

' That's my gel,' he said to himself, with a confused 
smile, ' that she was callin' of. Glad she didn't see 
me. My own little Keroline !' 

His bowler hat promptly flew ofif as he stepped 
along the path, and dodged sportively under a row 
of dwarfed trees. He condemned it very bitterly for 
this, but it refused to come out of hiding until a new 
gust of wind sent it spinning across a narrow thread 
of light that came from one of the windows. When 
he caught the hat, he rammed it well upon his head, 
and took his scarlet handkerchief from his pocket to 
tie over it in order to prevent another escape. As 
he did this, the keys which he had used clinked, and 
he stopped on his way to the gate. Away in the 
shadow of a groaning, wailing, complaining tree, he 
could see dimly the small fruiterer's cart and the 
quick-trotting pony that were waiting for him. A 
sudden idea arrived. He crept back through the 
bushes and climbed again to the small window by 
which he had first entered. 

Five minutes later he was out of the house with a 
half-filled sack under his arm. 
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'Well/ whispered the short man at the pony's 
head complainingly, 'you've took your time I' 

' That's right/ answered Alfred Bateson, 'grumble. 
Give us a lift with this bag.' 

' It ain't full, neither/ growled the short man. 
' Can't stand cheps what 'alf do a job.' They 
adjusted a tarpaulin sheet over the sack and heaped 
upon and around it a mountain of broccoli. One 
of the round white-faced heads fell ofiT. ' There's 
another bloomin' twopence gone/ said the short man. 

'Wouldn't be you, Ladd, if you 'adn't got a 
grievance.' 

Mr. Ladd, stamping round in a splay-footed way 
to the wind-blown little pony, whisked ofiT the cloth. 
Then, taking a hand from Alfred Bateson, he swung 
himself up on the seat ; the alert pony looked back 
for the signal, its ears erect. 

' Gu it, Punch 1' said Mr. Ladd. 

The quick little animal went, racing the wind, and 
seeming sometimes to beat it, away along the road 
skirting the heath towards the hill which led down 
to Deptford. Alfred Bateson explained. 

' That,* said Ladd, as the cart shook and jerked and 
danced — ' that is what I call as near as a toucher.' 

''Ighly enjoyable,' remarked the younger man 
with relish, holding on to the side of the cart. 

' Enjoyable be ' The wind carried the last 

word away. ' I like safety. When you've gone 

through what I've gone through, you'll But 

there, you're always lucky." 
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* Speak up I' cried the younger man. 

' I say/ roared the other above the shrieking of 
the hurricane, as the pony steadied himself slightly 
to go down the hill — ' I say when you've gone 
through what I've gone through, you won't want 
no putting your 'ead in a bloomin' lion's mouth. 
It may be amusin', but it don't make me laugh.' 

'Jest the part I enjoy most Stop at the 
barber's.' 

' Whaffor ?' 

' To get a letter from a party/ said Alfred Bateson 
with some conftision. 'You drive on and I'll 
foUow.' 

' Gel ?' asked Mr. Ladd. 

* Gel,' he admitted. 

' Silly young josser I' said Mr. Ladd despairingly. 
* Here's you, a sharp chap fuU of ideas and smart as 
they make 'em, and you go and get yourself ' 

Mr. Ladd pulled up the pony, making it slide for 
a few yards. Alfred Bateson jumped down, and 
ran into the shop, which bore, amongst oblong labels 
acclaiming golden wares for making the hair curl, 
for making it grow, for making it wave, and for 
making it disappear, one which said : ' Letters and 
Parcels may be Addressed Here.' 

* The silly young josser !' repeated the elder man. 
' Gu it. Punch !' 

The German who kept the hairdresser's shop 
brought forward, with a knowing smile, a post- 
letter. Alfred Bateson paid the penny. 
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* I vish the laties took nodice of me/ said the 
German hairdresser, winking portentously. ' Some 
of you japs get all the good luck.' 

'I expect you was a reg'lar dog in your own 
country, Bismarck.' 

' You bed your hoods I was/ answered the gratified 
German. 

* Whilst I'm here,' said Alfred Bateson, * oblige 
me by shaving ofiT these side-whiskers of mine. 
Strikes me I shall look better without 'em.' 

He read his letter whilst the German performed 
this service. The letter was signed ' Caroline 
Hooper/ the writing large and careful : 

' I am writing a note as promised. I am not a 
good writer because in Devonshire I only went to 
the parrish school, and I have never wrote a love 
letter before. I hope to see you . . . [here the word 
' dear * had been written and struck out] on Saturday 
morning at you know where. I think of you a great 
deal. I am so glad you work hard for a living. I 
must now conclude with love.' 

Alfred Bateson glanced at himself shamefacedly 
in the mirror. 

' Dere's some grosses on the other side,' pointed 
out the hairdresser at his shoulder. * Durn over.' 

* What the 'ell do you mean,' he said angrily, * by 
lookin' over my shou'der and readin' my private 
correspondence, eh ? Damnation bit of cheek, and 
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so I shall tell you if you ain't careful ! Unnerstand 
that !' 

'Don*t fly into a demper/ begged the German, 
* over a mere drifle. How vas I to know you don't 
vant me to read your ledders ?' 

* For two pins/ said Alfred Bateson with fierce- 
ness, 'for two small or'inary pins I'd take 'old of 
you by the scrufiT of your neck and ' 

*My fellow,' interrupted the German nervously, 
'you make nonsense remarks. You are a lucky 
man to have a goot girl in love with you ; when you 
marry her I come and give you away.' 

' I tell you what it is, Bismarck,' said the young 
man, wiping his cheeks with the towel and resuming 
his usual good temper, as he noted approvingly his 
changed appearance, ' I wiU marry her and chance 
it. I don't say I'm worthy of her, mind, but ' 

'My boy,' protested the hairdresser, 'womens 
don't mind that.' 

At Deptford Green (which was not a green, but 
had been one in the old days when a Czar came there 
to learn shipbuilding, and was now only a broad 
street leading towards the river, with old, dark- 
shuttered houses on one side, and irregular backs 
of factories on the other, a lamp at the centre) — at 
Deptford Green Mr. Ladd had already unloaded 
his respectable van of the innocent heads of broccoli ; 
the sack of plate, when Alfred arrived, was being 
emptied of its contents on the floor of the front- 
room. In the yard at the back, the pony, his head 
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well in a nosebag, munched with an appetite not 
denied to ponies that have been engaged in illegal 
proceedings. 

The yard looked at the backs of old houses in 
Hughes' Fields. Hughes' Fields was a twin street to 
Deptford Green, but they did not precisely resemble 
each other, for Hughes' Fields had two entrances from 
Church Street, one under an archway, whilst Dept- 
ford Green had but one entrance, by the side of an 
old church. They were alike, however, in that each 
had wooden houses looking slightly awry, and brick 
houses, where you stepped directly from the cobble- 
stoned pavement into the front-room; each was 
dimly lighted and had small beerhouses, which 
wasted no money on gas and added little to general 
illumination. To both roads an uncountable army 
of boys and girls came every evening from the less 
spacious streets near to play at robbers and thieves, 
a game that some of them continued to play when 
they had reached years of adolescence. 

Mr. Ladd's sister, a stern, hard-faced woman, 
knelt on the floor rubbing up with a piece of leather 
the articles of silver plate that stood in a solid 
square on the linoleum, and muttered between 
whiles expressions of regret ; in the corner near to 
the smoking lamp, with its snake of wick floating in 
a white glass vase of oil, sat on two chairs a stout 
lady in silk, with overplump hands that had rings 
embedded in the flesh. Near her Ladd looked at 
the scene with modest triumph, smoking a cigar, 
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the scent of which fought desperately with the 
smell of the oil lamp. High up in the shatter at 
the window two round eyes had been plastered over 
with brown paper. Alfred Bateson was able to 
gain entrance only by whistling a few bars of a 
peculiar air at the front-door keyhole. 

' Cheer, Elf 1' said Mr. Ladd ; 'you look quite smart' 

'Ah/ remarked the stern woman, looking over 
her shoulder, 'Elf always looks a treat. And, I 
say, look how this silver teapot's been and got 
dented! I do think it's a shame to take other 
people's property — don't you, Mrs. Fayres ?' 

' What's she say ?' inquired the old lady, placing 
one large hand to her ear. 

' Says,' translated Alfred Bateson in a loud whisper, 
' that it's a 'orrible thing to see good goods pinched 
by gentlemen what it don't belong to.' 

' Nonsense !' she said seriously in her bass voice. 
'Whose goods are ye to pinch if it ain't other 
people's ? What's use of going about taking your 
own goods, eh ?' 

'All the same,' said the woman on her knees, 
sighing, 'it's wrong, and some of you'll get into 
trouble sooner or later. This set of large spoons I 
should like to keep for meself; the}r'd be nice for 
me to leave to someone when I'm gone.' 

' You're a cheerful bit of sunshine,' said her elderly 
brother. ' I wonder you don't get yourself 'ired out 
to evening parties where they want amusing. Have 
you done playing about with them goods ?' 
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' It's a dangerous game,' she said mournfully, 
rising from her knees. * Elf, my boy, you stop 
whilst you're lucky. Honesty's the best policy, 
although, of course, it don't pay very well. Still, 

in the long-run I never had a saltspoon of me 

own, Elf,' she said, breaking ofiT; 'make him give 
me one of these.' 

* Look 'ere, my girl,' said Mr. Ladd, not unkindly, 
'you retire into private life. You step out into 
the kitchen and sing yourself to sleep, or play with 
the sorcepins, or do something. We three 'ave 
got bisness to settle. You shunt, there's a good 
woman.' 

' Not me,' she said definitely. 

' Let her stop,' said Alfred ; * she won't be in the 
way.' 

*A reg'lar soft you are,' growled Mr. Ladd, 
'where there's a woman concerned. Mrs. Fayres, 
you've bin takin' stock of this lot for the last twen'y- 
five minutes. Now it's time to talk. How much ?' 

' Not much,' said the stout old lady with a lugu- 
brious air. 

* Well, how much ?' 

* There's a lot o' risk,' said Mrs. Fayres desolately. 
* I'd rather leave it alone.' 

' Vurry well,' interposed Alfred. * Leave it alone, 
then. Get out o' the place, and don't waste our 
time ' 

' How impetuous you are, my son !' complained 
the old lady, whose powers of hearing now appeared 
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excellent. ' How you do jump at conclusions ! 
That ain't the way to do business — is it, Ladd ?' 
' How much ?' repeated that individual stolidly. 

* That's all I want to know. Gimme a figure, and 
then I can talk to you.' 

* Them silver dishes wasn't bought under close on 
fifty poun'/ remarked Miss Ladd. 'Pity people 
don't take better care of their valuables 1' 

*Now, then, Mother Fayres,' urged Alfred, 

• 'urry.' 

Mrs. Fayres rose with great care from her chairs 
and went heavily across to the heap of silver plate. 
She handled each article, flicking with her hand- 
kerchief, inspecting narrowly, humming a bass air 
the while. Then she went to the door, as though 
prepared to leave the house on the least show of 
dissatisfaction. She whispered a sum in passing 
near to Ladd. 

' And not a penny more,' said old Mrs. Fayres 
definitely, * if it was to save my precious life.' 

* Shall I tell you what you are ?' asked Mr. Ladd 
with studied politeness. * You're a 'og, that's what 
you are.' 

* Goo'-night, missy,' said Mrs. Fayres, turning the 
handle, *and goo'-night, my son. I'm sorry we 
haven't been able to do business together. I'm not 
so active in getting about as I was, and ' 

* How much ready cesh 'ave you got V asked 
Alfi-ed. ' What's your limit ?' 

' If I was to tell you that I could lay my hands on 
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much at the present moment, I sh'd be tellin' a lie. 
And a lie/ added the old lady, lifting her eyes with 
some emotion, ' I won't, never did, shan't, and cannot 
tell,' 

' Let her go,' suggested the other woman. ' I'll 
run round and fetch that foreign chep from Mill 
Lane. He'll make a fair bid, and he'll give me 
something for a keepsake.' 

* Do you mean,' asked the old lady at the door, 
trembling — Mo you mean to look me in the face, 
my dear, and tell me that you, an Englishwoman, 
would dare to so far forget what's due to your own 
country' — here she shed tears — *as to go and 
do business with a lot of — of scoundrelly sauer- 
kraut - eating, piano-organ-grinding, monkey-faced 
foreigners ?' 

*Cert'ny,' said Mr. Ladd promptly, *if it paid 
us to.' 

Mrs. Fay res came slowly back to the pile of 
articles, shaking her head. 

' I'm ashamed of you,' she said pathetically. 
'I'm ashamed to own you as fellow-countrymen. 
England isn't what it was in my young days. When 
I was a kid we all used to hang together and ' 

* Jolly well deserved it, too,' said Alfred, ' I'll be 
bound.' 

* You'll come to a bad end,' remarked Mrs. Fayres. 
' 'Eaven send it ain't worse than yours 1 Get 

on to business, and don't cackle so.' 

* I wish,' said the old lady, obeying slowly — * I 
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wish I 'adn't offered you so much now. These 
things '11 want a lot of alterin' and ' 

' I've had to do with some fences in my time/ 
said Ladd, 'worse luck, but a older or a artfuUer 
one I never saw. 'Pon my word, I'd rather deal 
with Mayer and the Mill Lane lot. They may be 
slaves to garlic, and their talk may be a bit difPcult 
to follow, but ' 

' Be a man !' urged Mrs. Fayres feelingly. ' Be a 
patriot, Ladd ! Be a Briton 1 Remember what the 
poet says.' 
gTv Mr. Ladd was about to express an opinion con- 
^ ceming poetry and poets, when a sharp triple knock 
came at the front-door. Alfred Bateson grabbed at 
the sack, opened the mouth, and Ladd hurriedly 
threw in the articles of silver plate. Miss Ladd 
turned down the lamp, and flew to look through 
a chink in the shutters. 

' It's the Inspector,' she whispered, panting. * Get 
into the bedroom, you two, quick, and lock the door. 
Mother Fayres, take a book and be readin'. Alf, I 
don't want you to be caught.' 

'Ain't very keen on it meself,' said the young 
man swiftly. 

He lugged the full sack into a wooden box and 
closed it, his hands trembling. The two men 
crept out into the passage and went into the bed- 
room. 

' A fair cop,' murmured Ladd feebly. * I give in, 
mister ; it's a fair cop.' 

2 
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' Quiet, cloth-head 1' 

As the two mea opened the window of the bed- 
room ready to jump out and escape thus by Hughes' 
Fields, the woman went humming cheerfully to the 
front-door, a bundle of worsted and a darning- 
needle in her hand. 

•Who is it?' 

* Inspector MacDonogh and a friend.' 

' What do you want, Mr. MacDonogh, calling at 
a respectable house at this time of the n%ht, and 
me busy darnin' stockin's ?' 

' I want,' said the voice of the Inspector, ' to 
come in out of the wind, and have just a friendly 
look round. Open the door, me good young 
woman.' 

The good young woman undid the chain, and 
opened the door slowly. The Inspector, touching 
his cap in acknowledgment of her bow, beckoaed 
to his companion, as the wind blew them in. 

' Me friend, Mr. Arthur Banaclough,' said the 
Inspector. 

' You've come to the 'ouse, gentlemen,* said Miss 
Ladd, 'of honest, 'ardworkiog people, and not to 
a mancbin in the West End. Please, therefore, 
excuse me being in me disables, and the place 
being more or less 'ead over 'eels.' 

' Is your brother in now ?' asked the Inspector. 

' Sir,' she said earnestly, ' I will not deceive you : 
I have not set eyes on him since the morning. He's 
been on his round with vegetables ; he'll not be 
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home till late. A honest Imag is not to be got 
without ' 

' Hello, Mrs. Fayres, me charming young friend t 
what are ye doing here now ? Waitin' for your 
sweetheart ?' 

'Mr. MacDonc^b for a joke,' growled Mother 
Fayres ingratiatingly to the Inspector's com- 
panion. ' I know several people that make jokes, 
bat none of 'em comes up to Mr. MacDonogh.' 

' Me friend, Mr. Barraclough, is an employer of 
labour,' said the Inspector, ' with an interest in all 
classes. He wanted to see the home of a ticket-of- 
leave, and I took the liberty, ladies, of bringing him 
here.' 

' It's a great intrusion, I'm afraid,' said the young 
man in a high apologetic voice. ' Point of fact, I'm 
just down from Oxford, and ' 

* We must enjnre it,' remarked Miss Ladd re- 
signedly ; ' it's part of the punishment.' 

'The man was once,' explained the Inspector to 
the youth, ' a most notorious character. Since his 
last sintence he's been perfectly reformed, and he 
now earns a living in the greengrocery business.' 

' Pleasant to know,' said Barraclough, looking 
around at the sacred pictures on the walls. 

' Mother Fayres here,' went on the Inspector in 
the manner of a showman, 'as fine a woman as 
there is in all Deptford ' 

' Mr. MacDonogh I' said the old lady. 

' Keeps a second-hand furniture shop in the arches. 
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and is an active politician with her own opinion on 
Home Rule. She'll be in the House of- Commons 
the moment the fair sex is admitted.' 

* If only I could remember all of 'em,' whined the 
old lady, ' my fortune 'd be made. Such a book ' 

* What do you keep in the wooden box ?' inquired 
the tall youth politely. 

The Inspector went to the recess. In the dark 
back-room, each of the two men who had been 
listening at the thin wall put a foot on the sill of 
the window. 

' Bear witness,' cried the old lady appealingly, 
' that I'm an honest tradeswoman, and that ' 

* There's some fruit there, sir,' said the younger 
woman calmly. ' I'll fetch the key and show you. 
It was a bit off colour, and we put it in there because 
the smell ' 

* I think we'll dispense, Inspector,' interrupted 
Barraclough, * with the formality of opening the box.' 

* It would give me absolutely no pleasure,' agreed 
the Inspector. * Miss Ladd, me sincere apologies 
for disturbin' of ye.' 

' Mr. MacDonogh,' said Miss Ladd, ' there's no 
one here more welcome than yourself.' 

' Good- night to ye both,' remarked the Inspector. 
' Happy dreams to ye, and the best of husbands. 
Mother Fayres, me girl, ye're a perfect heart- 
breaker, and ye know ut.' 

* If only they was all printed !' moaned Mother 
Fayres. * Oh, what a volume they'd make !' 
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'Thank you, sir I' Miss Ladd accepted a coin 
from youDg Barraclongh as she showed them 
through the passage. ' I wanted a new Moody 
and Sankey 'ymn-book badly.' 

A minute elapsed before the two men returned 
awkwardly, tbeir feces still white, to the front-room. 
Ladd concluded the bargain with the old lady in an 
undertone. The bag once loaded in the van, ready 
to be driven through Church Street by Alfred in 
the early hours of the morning, relief came. 

'We shall meet again, I 'ope, before long, my 
son,' remarked Mother Fayres in leaving. 

'Not if I can 'elp it," replied Alfred Bateson 
definitely. ' I'm retiring from this sort of bisness, 
I am. I'm going to wash me 'ands of it^clean !' 

The others stared. 






CHAPTER II 

High Street, Deptford, on the following Saturday 
morning was bright and alert with people and 
breaks ; women with work to do draped their bare 
red arms in aprons, and, drawing skirts over their 
heads, hurried up, glad of any excuse for deferring 
domestic tasks. Four breaks stood there with yellow 
tarpaulin roofs, and the most prudent of the work- 
men's wives and sweethearts had already taken 
their places and were seated in the shade. On the 
pavement men awkwardly dressed in suits of black 
smoked pale cigars and roared welcome to per- 
spiring new arrivals. Alfred Bateson stood on the 
kerb looking up the street. 

*'Ope she ain't mistook the day, William,' 
remarked Alfred to the man standing near to 
him. 

' What if she has ?' growled the other. * We shall 
enjoy ourselves the more without her.' 

' Ah, Finnis,' said Alfred pityingly, * you've never 
known what it is to be gone on a gel.' 

'Thanks bel' said William Finnis. 'What's she 
like ?' 
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' YoD wait and see her,' answered Alfred proudly. 
' Shell make all these other women look silly.' 

* I'm runnin' a certain risk, mind yon, by lettin' 
yon have them two tickets,' 

' So mnch the better/ said the young man. ' I 
like risk. It gives a sort of a kind of flavour to an 
eating. Be 'appy, why don't you, and smile as 'ard 
as you can.' 

' Precious little in this world,' declared Mr. Finnis 
gloomily, ' to smile about. / never came across such 
a place.' 

' It's about the only one you'll know much of,' 
said Alfred, 'so you may just as well make the 
best of it. Have another fusee ; your cigar's gone 
out.' 

Two comet.players arrived, looking rather puffed 
of eyes and puffed of cheeks, with a general appear- 
ance of being always blowing at their instruments, 
even when these were packed away safely under the 
coachman's seat. Men learned in horse-flesh stood 
aroand the animals and criticised their points 
acutely in a way that made one astonished that 
the horses did not turn round and bite. Others 
came out of the large public-house, wiping their lips 
and bending down soft brims of hats to shade their 
^es from the attentive sun ; the women looked at each 
other narrowly from bonnets to boots, becoming either 
genial or depressed after the inspection ; a new and 
unexpected pale blue bonnet on a scarlet-faced lady 
nearly brought tears of envy to the eyes of her 
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intimate fiiends. One of the cornets was called 
apon by an Anny Reserve man. 

'Sound the reveilly,' ordered the Army Reserve 
man. 

As the cornet blared the call to the blue sky 
between the two rows of shops, men hurried to 
take their places. Opulent ladies found themselves 
hauled and lifted and pushed into the breaks, the 
breaks trembling nervously as they took their seats. 
Alfred Bateson, on tip-toe and straining his eyes to 
look over the crowd, was urged by his friend Finnis 
to take his seat. 

* She ain't comin',' prophesied William Finnis, 
' and it's jest as well she ain't. Women are only in 
the way.' 

' I want this one to be in my way. If she don't 
arrive in time I shan't go.' 

'Well,' protested Finnis, 'that's a bright idea, 
upon my word ! Who are I goin' to pal with if you 
stay behind ?' 

' You'll find someone to talk to,' replied Alfred, 
still looking anxiously over the heads of the now 
excited crowd. 

' No one that's such good company as yon, Elf. 
You and me can always ' 

' 'Ere she is !' cried Alfred, delighted. ' Go on 
and get your seat, and keep two for us.' 

He rushed forward, forcing his way through the 
crowd. 

' This way, Keroline. 'Urryl' 
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' Not too late, am I V asked the pleasant-faced 
young woman, panting, as Alfred escorted her back 
through the division that he had made in the 
crowd. 'We've beeh all upset at our house, and 
this morning everything was hurry-scurry. You 
must know ' 

*Tell us presently,' said Alfred. 'This is our 
break. Now then, one foot first.' 

As he helped her to ascend, he reddened with 
pride on overhearing a woman in the crowd say to 
another that she (meaning Caroline) did not look 
at all dusty — a remark that had a grudging sound, 
but was, as he knew, intended for generous com- 
pliment. 

The women eyed the girl as she made her way 
between them, and then glanced at each other, 
raising their eyebrows slightly. 

' Countrified 'pearance,' whispered a young woman 
in deep blue sateen. * It'll be a rare old barney to 
watch her talk.' 

Introduction to the serious Mr. Finnis having 
been made, the break jerked and started, the crowd 
cheered, the cornet tore the air with the tune of a 
comic song. The noise continued up High Street 
to the Broadway, and shopkeepers, enjoying the 
truce before the attack that comes later on Saturdays, 
stood at their doors waving their hands to the 
joyous departing bean-feasters. At the triangular 
Broadway business was arrested until the four breaks 
had gone by ; the crowd, following, only gave up 
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their task when the ascent of Blackheath Hill 
commenced. Glancing round, Alfred saw the 
German hairdresser winking at him profoundly. 
' Begun to think you'd be too late.' 

* Should you have been sorry ?' asked the bright- 
eyed young woman, looking up from underneath her 
hat. 

'Course I should. I told Finnis — didn't I, old 
man?' 

' Beg pardon ?' said Mr. Finnis. 

' I was mentionin' to her that I told you I shouldn't 
start if she didn't come.' 

* I believe/ said William Finnis carefully, * that 
you did in course of conversation make some remark 
or statement to that effect.' 

* Fond of the country, Mr. Finnis ?' inquired 
Caroline, with pretty courtesy. 

' Can't say,' said that gentleman cautiously, * that 
I'm over and above fond of anything.' 

'Finnis is what they call a cynic,' remarked 
Alfred. 

' What's that ?' she asked. 

*Oh, you know,' said Alfred vaguely, *a chap 
that goes about cynicking at everything he sees.' 

*Oh!' said Caroline, and looked at Mr. Finnis 
rather doubtfully. * Do you know Devonshire at all, 
Mr. Finnis ?' 

' I know Paddington Station,' growled Mr. Finnis. 
* Used to work in the Edg'are Road.' 

* That's on the way,' she admitted. ' Now, Alfred, 
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if yon stand up, you can see our house. And, oh, 

I must tell you ! The night before last ' 

'Got plenty of room?' interrupted Alfred. She 
nodded. * Sit a bit closer to me, then.' 

* You mustn't put your arm round my waist,' she 
protested, glancing at the others. 

' Whose waist shall I put it round, then ?' he 
demanded. 

* Oh, well, since you argue like that, I suppose 

But do let me tell you what happened at our house 
Thursday night. You must know there were a 
meeting in our drawin'-room ; mistress her were 
busy, and ' 

The girl related the circumstances of the burglary 
as the breaks drove across the wide open heath, 
using, in her excitement, quaint Devonshire modes 
of expression. The other passengers listened eagerly, 
for crime is ever interesting, and one or two ladies 
at the end near the driver, who could not hear dis- 
tinctly, insisted upon the chief facts being repeated 
to them by those more favourably placed. Alfred 
alone seemed bored at the recital. He pulled at 
his necktie; affected to search for something in 
the straw at the bottom of the break; in his 
pocket he found the end of a cigar, and relighted 
it with great precaution, shielding it vnth his bowler 
hat. 

' Four hundred and fifty pounds' worth,' declared 
Caroline in conclusion — 'four hundred and fifty 
pounds' worth all gone in one fell swoop.' 
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' Any clue V asked the bunch of interested beads 
near her. 

* Not yet/ replied the bright-eyed girl ; * but the 
police are in hopes. A very gentlemanly, fair-com- 
plexioned young man, one of the detectives, told me 
in confidence, and begged me not to say a word to 
no one, so don't you let it go any further ' 

'Trust usl' murmured the bunch. 

* That he were on the man's track, and likely to 
clap his hand on his shoulder like this ' 

Alfred started as Caroline touched his arm. 

* At any moment/ she said triumphantly. 
'That's what they always say,' remarked the 

bunch distrustfully. 

* He's very sharp, this Mr. Dowton is, though. 
You should have heard the questions he asked us 
girls. Was we engaged ; was we walking out with 
anyone ; had we ever talked about the house to 
strangers ; had we ' 

*A11 this time that we're cacklin',' interrupted 
Alfred nervously, * we're losin' the best part of the 
drive. We shall be out in the country directly, and 
then there won't be nothin' to see.' 

The party, thus reminded, sat around and looked 
at the houses, waving hands at housemaids who 
cleaned windows, and aiming cha£f at policemen and 
other targets. Alfred and Caroline, facing each 
other, looked into each other's eyes, and Alfred, 
being very near to her pretty flushed face, kissed 
her. 
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'You have got a cheek/ whispered Caroline re- 
proachfully. 

' Not to be compared with yourn/ replied Alfred. 

An end of town at last ; but the end coming re- 
luctantly, and shooting rows of villas out into a 
meadow here^ and a few brand-new shops there, just 
to warn the country that the policy of encroach- 
ment on the part of the greedy Metropolis had been 
by no means relinquished. White, dusty roads now, 
and orchards full of apple-trees with astonished 
branches; slow, thoughtful carts driven by dozing 
waggoners; old women with red-handkerchiefed 
heads bent double at their work in the fields; 
school-children stopping on the powdered green 
border of the road to chant a monotonous unappro- 
priate appeal : 

' 'Opper, 'opper, chuck us out a copper, 
'Appy, 'appy may ye ever be !* 

(which gained some response, although the party 
was not made up of pickers of hops returning from 
treasury day) ; clumps of trees with birds chirrup- 
ping madly; hoarse black rooks fiying about in a 
desperate endeavour to find their lost voices ; way- 
side public-houses trying not to appear old, and 
making up their complexions in the manner of aged 
belles. At one of these the four breaks stopped, 
and all the men descended (it being now almost an 
hour since their last drink), and glasses of frothing, 
bubbling shandy-ga£F were handed up to the ladies 
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that they might have the first sip. Caroline but 
touched the glass with her lips, whereupon Alfred 
declared humorously that she was overdoing it, at 
which Caroline laughed good-temperedly, being, 
indeed, a happy young woman who found cause for 
amusement readily, and whose face was as cheering 
to look upon as the blue, white-fiecked sky over- 
head. Then the joyous procession started again 
along the dusty roads^ ladies with black bonnets 
borrowing newspapers from the driver to screen 
and keep headgear presentable for the day. Pre- 
sently Keston Common and a red-bricked hotel with 
a high flagstaff. 

'A quiet strowl round,' ordered a white-waist- 
coated foreman, 'and then, at two o'clock sharp, 
grub.' 

*We'd better make a note of that, Finnis, old 
man/ said Alfred, * or else we shall go and forget 
all about it.' 

*ril try to think of it,' said Mr. Finnis sar- 
castically. 'Which way are you making for, you 
two?' 

* For the Common, Mr. Finnis,' said Caroline. 

' Any objection,' asked Mr. Finnis, ' to me accom- 
panyin' of you ? I don't wish to make myself in 
the way, but if you've got no serious * 

' / don't mind, Alf.' 

' Very well, then,' said Alfred resignedly. ' Walk 
this side next to me.' 

Behold, therefore, the dutiful Finnis walking sub- 
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missively with the young couple, humming tunes of 
his own composition under his breath, and en- 
deavouring to appear quite at ease. See Alfred 
holding Caroline's arm — and, bless my soul! what 
a plump, engaging little arm it was! — speaking in 
soft tones, and ignoring the Aunt Sallies, and the 
roll, bowl, or pitch 'ems, and the shooting of dolls, 
and both perfectly, perfectly happy. When Alfred 
kissed her, Mr. Finnis, to show his complete 
ignorance of the proceeding, immediately became 
an ardent botanist, and stopped to examine rare 
weeds and exotic dandelions, rejoining the couple 
when Caroline had recorded her protest and had 
put her hat straight. 

' Interruptin' you two,' said Mr. Finnis presently, 
' but it's time we got back and took our seats in the 
marquee.' 

Near to the marquee a bustling to and fro of 
white-aproned men encumbered with dishes, of 
pinafored women carrying washing-baskets filled 
with plates, the entire regiment being under the 
command of a stern-faced landlady, who kept the 
inn close by. Inside the marquee, with its grateful 
shade, two long white-clothed tables and a narrow 
one, joining at the end. Up and down the grass 
flooring waiters and waitresses hurried, so that 
guests had to dodge them in order to reach the 
Windsor chairs bearing the number of their ticket. 
At the centre of the cross -table stood young 
Barraclough, gripping the lappels of his frock-coat 
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as though fearful of running away, and determined 
at any cost to prevent himself from decamping until 
he had delivered his speech. Foremen made an 
attentive circle near him, asking him with great 
respect what he thought of Mr. Gladstone's policy. 

William Finnis found the three seats, and they sat 
down at once to prevent misappropriation. The 
tent was nearly full now of chattering men and 
women ; some of the girls -carried cocoanuts which, 
having been gained for them by their sweethearts, 
had been presented to them as tangible and useful 
tokens of amity. 

* Silence, please, for grace.' 

Grace from the oldest workman: 'Lord, we 
thank Thee for Thy great mercies. Lord, bless the 
repast which is this day set before us. Lord, make 
us thankful, and grant that we may ever think of 
Thee and praise Thee. Amen.' 

The stern-faced hostess at the flapping entrance 
to the marquee clapped her hands instantly, and 
said * Soup !' and the obedient waiters and waitresses 
went down the tables with deep tureens, filling the 
plate before each guest. Some hesitation occurring 
amongst those to whom soup was a foreigner and a 
stranger, it was here that Caroline became important. 
That delightful young woman having had the good 
fortune to live in a house where Society's tricks were 
known, the etiquette of eating had for her no secrets, 
so that those on the opposite side and those near to 
her, including Alfred and Finnis, took her from the 
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soup onwards as their pilot through the rocky, 
perilous voyage. Such was their trust in her that 
when, on the stem-faced hostess announcing ' Biled 
mutton/ and the dish being served, Caroline picked 
out the capers with her fork and ranged them at the 
side of her plate, a dozen instantly followed her 
example, trembling to think how near they had been 
to disaster. 

'Enjoy in' yourself, dear?* asked the proud 
Alfred. 
' Yes, thank you, Al£ It's nice to be with you.' 
"Ave some more roast beef,' he suggested 
generously. 

* I couldn't, reely.' 

* You ain't 'alf a eater. Look at 'em opposite.' 

* I had a good lunch before I started,' said Caro- 
line sedately. * There's always ample at our place.' 

* Worse things than being in service,' said Mr. 
Finnis behind Alfred's shoulders. 'If gels knew 
when they was well off, they'd never ' 

* Get on with your food, Finnis. You're better at 
eatin' than you are at talkin'.' 

* It's an unladylike question to ask, I s'pose,' said 
Caroline modestly, * but 'ave you got a good berth 
in this firm, Alf ?' 

* Him I' said Finnis, smarting under the late 
interruption. * Why, Alf Bateson hasn't got ' 

' If you can't keep your head shut,' said Alfred 
definitely, ' I shall most certainly dot you one. D' 
y 'ear ?' 



i 
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' Yes,' said William Finnis meekly, ' I 'ear,' 

* I must tell mistress all about to-day when I get 
home,' said the young woman. * She'll want to know 
every blessed thing.' 

* She seems a bit of a busybody,' said Alfred, spin- 
ning the salt-cellar. * I shall never forget her the 
other night.' 

* Don't upset the salt, dear,' begged the girl ; ' it 
is so unlucky. And what do you mean by saying 
you'll never forget mistress? You've never seen 
her.' 

' I mean to say,' he said hastily, * I shall never 
forget you.' 

* You mean that ?' 

* I mean it,' he declared, * straight.' 

' What makes me feel so glad,' she said in an 
undertone, and glancing at Mr. Finnis to make sure 
that the stolid gentleman was not listening — ' what 
makes me feel so glad, and what'U please my sisters 
down at Barnstaple, is that you're such a good, 
hard-workin'i honest ' 

*So long as a chap gets a livin',' said Alfred 
awkwardly, ' it don't matter a rap how he gets it.' 

* Ah !' remarked the girl acutely, * that's your fun. 
You know as well as I do that ' 

' Order, please !' called out the white- waistcoated 
foreman, * order for speechifyin'." 

Tall young Barraclough, rising nervously, proposed 
* The Queen !' and it was only then that Alfred 
recognised him as Inspector MacDonogh's com- 
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panion. The shrill tones of women mingled with 
the bass voices of men in a verse from the National 
Anthem. After a pause and a few inaudible words 
from the oldest workman, young Barradough 
arranged his notes and, fixing his pince^ez, rose 
to acknowledge the toast, 'The Firm. May it 
flourish, root and branch !' At this there was a 
great clattering of spoons against plates, and the 
white - waistcoated foreman distinguished himself 
from all the other foremen (giving them at the same 
time cause for jealousy) by rising and crying for 
three cheers for Master Arthur. These cheers 
Master Arthur could, it seemed, have dispensed with, 
for they caused his pince-nez to fall and his notes to 
flutter, with the result that he began his speech in 
the middle. 

' From the argument I have already laid down,' 
commenced Master Arthur, 'you will have seen 
that just as capital is of little use alone, labah 
also ' 

And had to resume his seat in order to rearrange 
the slips of paper. 

' Pretend to be faint,' whispered Alfred. 

* But I'm feeling as well as well.' 

' Do as I tell you,' he commanded. 

Caroline obeyed, and Alfred and Finnis con- 
ducted her carefully down the aisle between the two 
white-clothed tables. One or two women offered 
good-naturedly to come out with them, but Caroline 
assured them that she would be all right as soon as 

3—2 
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she found herself in the open. Which indeed 
proved to be the case. 

' In the absence of my father,' they heard the tall 
young man say in his Oxford Union voice, ' the duty 
devolves upon me of asking your attention for a 
brief half-hour whilst I consider the question, first 
of commerce generally; second, the obligations of 
capital towards labah ; thirdly, the correct attitude 
of labah towards capital. Let me premise by say- 
ing ' 

* You don't want to hear that rot, Finnis/ said 
Alfred. 

' I ought to want,' replied Mr. Finnis dubiously. 

* Fresh air '11 do me and Keroline a lot more good.' 

* Seems rather like being unfair,' urged Caroline. 

* Mr. Dowton, the detective, was saying yesterday 
morning ' 

* Give that chap a rest,' begged Alfred. ' Tm 
tired of 'earing about him.' 

* If you two ain't going back,' declared Mr. Finnis, 
' I'll take my oath I ain't.' 

* I took the precaution,' said Alfred, ' to pinch *alf 
a dozen smokes out of the box when it came round. 
'Ave one ?' 

* My word 1' said William Finnis, with admiration. 

* If you ain't a blooming masterpiece.' 

The two walked some distance to a wood, Mr. 
Finnis following a yard behind, and in the wood they 
sat down near a tree which bore a historic inscription. 
Caroline was rather well versed on the subject of 
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slavery, because her mistress had rehearsed speeches 
on the subject to her maids before addressing public 
audiences on the subject ; and Alfred listened to her 
admiringly, whilst Mr. Finnis, seated on the opposite 
side of the pathway, smoked a cigar^ stuck vertically 
in a long meerschaum tube chastely ornamented 
with the figure of a lady. When Caroline had 
finished, Mr. Finnis asked a riddle, and Alfred sang 
a humorous song about a lodger ; the last verse of 
this made Caroline hit him quite hard with her 
handkerchief; she declared that he was really too 
dreadful for anything, and that she had a good mind 
to run straight home at once. On this there was much 
good-tempered scrambling, at aU of which Mr. Finnis, 
as representing decorum, assisted by looking at a 
piece of bracken with an intense knowledge-seeking 
manner, suggesting that for a space he was far 
removed from knowledge of near events. 

Presently Alfred, feeling that some courtesy was 
due to his friend, challenged him to jump, and 
Caroline acted as umpire; and Alfred won the 
threepence, not because he jumped further than 
Finnis, but because he contrived with great adroit- 
ness to shift the handkerchief. Then Mr. Finnis 
found a hard apple in his pocket, and with this, 
whilst the main body of bean-feasters were having 
clumsy, half-bemused games of cricket and of Aunt 
Sally, the three had an admirable game of catch, the 
rule being that every time Caroline missed the ball 
she had to kiss the gentleman who had thrown it ; 
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and as Alfred always sent her most difficult catches, 
and as Mr. Finnis always shyly transferred his rights 
to Alfred, there ensued quite a lot of friendly em- 
bracing between the two, so that Finnis, having 
now become tired of botanical research, was forced 
at each scene of this kind to stoop and untie or retie 
his shoelace. 

Later, when the blue sky became flecked with 
grey little clouds, and the sun with a final burst 
retired after a hard day's work, came the return 
home. The bean-feasters were not, perhaps, all 
sober, but they were certainly all happy ; and they 
took with them into the breaks large branches of 
trees and big bouquets of flowers as samples of the 
country for information of neighbours at home. 
The white- waistcoated foreman slept in charge of an 
indignant little wife near to Alfred, waking now and 
again when Alfred shouted to him humorously ; for 
the party on their uproarious way home required a 
butt, and the sleepy foreman made the best target 
possible. Alfred took charge of the shooting-party, 
and at good shots scarlet - faced women laughed 
hysterically and men smiled. 

' Look 'ere,' said Alfred to the foreman opposite, 
seated with his chin resting on his white waistcoat ; 
* 'old up whilst I talk sense.' 

' Three cheers for firm,' said the foreman sleepily. 

Ip- ip- Ip 

' Be quiet, you silly thing I' said his wife, ' making 
yourself a laughing-stock before everybody.' 
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'Who called me laugh'n'-stock ?' demanded the 
foreman, awakening. ' Who did it ? Show me the 
man that dared ' 

* It was your wife !' shouted the others. 

'Then/ said the foreman handsomely, 'give us 
good kiss, old gel/ 

Til give you a good smack,' replied the little 
woman, bridling, ' if you don't sit up and behave.' 

' I liked that speech of yours, guvner,' remarked 
Alfred. ' The one after dinner, I mean, where you 
talked 'bout kepital and labour.' 

'Did I make speech 'bout kepital and labour?' 
asked the foreman weakly. 'Thought 'twas Mas'r 
Arthur.' 

' No, no,' said the other. ' It was you made the 
speech. Don't you remember speaking for 'alf a 
hower ?' 

' Did I ?' The foreman smiled foolishly. * I'd 
forgot. I'm such a sill' fool.' He dozed for a few 
seconds, and then started up suddenly. ' Now then,' 
he said, with great fierceness, ' who called me a sill' 
fool?' 

The breaks went along the dark roads silently 
now. The tired cornets played only in a gusty way 
at intermittent periods ; now and again a burst of 
singing came from one of the other conveyances. 
The Chinese lanterns swayed at the side of each 
break, illuminating mildly the flushed faces of the 
bean-feasters. A turn in the road sent the white- 
waistcoated foreman into Caroline's lap; Alfred 
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and William Finnis bowled him back sharply to 
his place. 

' 'Pologize to the young lady this minute/ ordered 
his infuriated little wife. ' Ton my word ! you've 
got no more manners than nothing at all. I'll never 
go out with you again !' 

* Ohy fair dove ! Oh, fond dove I' said the fore- 
man pathetically, 'say not so. Break not thy 
George's loving 'eart in twain.' 

* Well, then,' said the little wife, mollified, ' pull 
yourself together, do, and beg the lady's pardon.' 

'Madam,' said the foreman, taking off his hat 
tipsily, * a thousand humble pardons I crave. 
In'erduce me to your faithful, fond, and 'fectionate 
husband.' 

' I'm the gentleman in question,' said Alfred ; 
Meastways, I'm going to be so in a few weeks' 
time.' 

' Alf dear,' whispered the girl delightedly, * do 
you mean that ?' 

' I do,' he replied. 

'Then, all I can say is,' remarked the foreman, 
' may 'appiness travel for ever with thee ; sunshine 
be with thee wherever thou be. There you are !' he 
added proudly, * beat that if you can.' 

* Treat, isn't he ?' said Alfred to the amused 
bean-feasters. 'What I call a reg'lar old human 
document.' 

"Old my hat!' cried the foreman explosively, 
* 'old my coat ! You 'eard what he called me ?' 
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* What did I call you V asked Alfred, 

* Never you mind what it was !' shouted the man 
furiously. * I'm agoin' to make you prove it. Fm 
going to speak up.' 

' You're going to sit down/ commanded his little 
wife. 

* m pay him out for it !' cried the enraged fore- 
man ; ' ril mark him ! He shan't stay in the works 
after to-morrow, whoever he is. I'll out him, 
the !' 

They were on the border of Blackheath^ William 
Finnis called to the driver ; the break was stopped 
and the foreman fell. Alfred assisted Caroline to 
step out, and Mr. Finnis, without waiting for an 
invitation, followed; the bean-feasters shouted good- 
night to them, and the break went on. Alfred 
put his arm around Caroline's waist, and started 
across the Heath in the direction of her mistress's 
house, Mr. Finnis following in the rear. 

* Fancy you calling the silly old man a human 
document 1' said the amused Caroline. ' Why, 
that's one of mistress's sayings. Where did you 
pick it up, Alf dear ?' 

'I know a lot of words like that,' said Alfred. 
* Haven't you got a nice small waist !' 

' Hush I' she said, ' Mr. Finnis is only just behind.' 
' He don't count.' 

* But he might listen.' 

* I won't come further,' said Alfred, as they 
neared the gate. * You don't want any of 'em to 
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see me, I dare say. Going back to what we was 
talking about, how'd it be for you and me to get 
married in a month's time ?' 

* Shall we V said Caroline shyly. 

^We can easy make all the arrangements/ said 
Alfred. 

They stood silent for a minute. Mr. Finnis 
turned his head and hummed a tune to the Heath. 

*Alfdearr 

* Yes, Keroline.' 

* Want to tell you something. I — I do love you 
so much.* 

She ran away quickly to the gate and disappeared. 
Alfred Bateson fixed his hands deep in the pockets 
of his coat and Mr. Finnis and he walked away 
silently down Blackheath Hill, over the bridge to 
the Broadway. They said no word to each other 
until they reached High Street, where, the four 
breaks having arrived, the white-waistcoated fore- 
man was dancing, with much solemnity, a Scotch 
reel, hampered by his little wife, who pulled hard 
the while at his jacket. 

* Finnis, old man/ said Alfred seriously, * I'm 
going to turn over a new leaf.' 

* Time you did,' agreed Mr. Finnis. 

A woman touched Alfred's shoulder, and he 
turned. 

' Alf,' whispered Miss Ladd hurriedly, ' come 
down to the Green this minute. Something fresh 
on. He wants you.' 
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' I don't want him/ said Alfred shortly. * Tell 
Ladd again from me I'm going to give all that kind 
of bisness the chuck.' 

The hard-faced woman looked at him curiously 
as she retwisted her back-hair into a knot. 

' But can you ?' she said. 



CHAPTER III 

The next morning Alfred Bateson did a thing that^ 
prophesied to him a month before, would have 
caused him to laugh incredulously. He took pains 
to discover the address of Barraclough, called upon 
that long young man, and made a straightforward 
appeal to him for work. He did not tell the young 
Oxford man all the details of the past ; indeed, he 
made careful selection of events, taking special care 
to say nothing of the burglary at the house of 
Caroline's mistress. (One result of this successful 
enterprise had been that fifteen pounds stood to his 
credit in the savings bank records of the post- 
office in Deptford Broadway, a fact he accounted 
for to Caroline by reminding her of the existence of 
his uncle in South America.) 

Young Barraclough, being a good fellow, with 
keen desires to reconstruct the world outrunning 
the fair amount of immature shrewdness that he 
possessed, had trouble to conceal his delight at 
being thus early confronted with excellent material 
upon which to commence work, and Alfred Bateson, 
noting this, improved his story with artistic touches. 
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'I only ask for a chance/ urged Alfred in a 
manly way. * Gimme a chance, sir, and Til take 
full advantage of it.' 

* You promise that V 

'On any blooming book/ said Alfred, 'you like to 
put before me.' 

* Considering what you have told me about your 
career/ said the tall young man in his high voice, 
' there is a certain risk.' 

' Very well/ said Alfred resignedly, and punching 
out his cap. ' So be it, then ; I'll go on as I've 
been goin'. What is to be will be, and I must put 
up with it ; but it does seem a bit 'ard that when a 
chap wants to get married and to run on the main 

line ever after There ! I won't take up any 

more of your time, sir.' 

'Stop!' said Barraclough anxiously. 'Don't go 
like that, my good fellow. I want to do something 
for you, only that I want to do the right thing. You 
say you are going to be married ?' 

' Nothing but a gel,' said Alfred, ' would make a 
man want to walk straight after he'd been walking 
crooked.' 

Barraclough's indecision vanished. Being himself 
shyly in love with a determined young woman, he 
knew the influence that one woman possessed. 

' Good-morning, sir,' said Alfred respectfully, ' and 
pardon me for 'aving troubled you.' 

' Wait one moment. I'll give you a letter to the 
head of our works in Watergate Street' He took 
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a pen and wrote a note. ' If you have any ability, 
any determination at all/ he said, ' that will procure 
work for you.* 

' Thanks/ said Alfred. 

* Now/ said Barraclough, in his high voice/ don't 
forget that you are going to turn over a new leaf.' 

' I'll turn over a whole volume, sir.' 

' I shall watch your career with considerable 
interest/ said the young man, with a touch of his 
oratorical style, and waving a small gold-handled 
paper-cutter. 'I shall hope to find my present 
action justified by results. Much, of course, rests 
with yourself— much, also, with the company you 
keep.' 

* I shall pick and choose in future, sir. Seems to 
me I've pulled up just in time.' 

Young Barraclough put down the paper-cutter 
and went towards the door. 

' Believe me,' he said, in his treble voice, * there is 
more happiness to be found in an honest life than in 
any other. Only a few nights since I visited the 
cottage of an old ex-convict, who had reformed, and 
I felt gratified to see how much comfort there was in 
the place. The man was evidently leading a good, 
serene, happy life.' 

' A brand from the burnin', sir.' 

* Exactly. Good-bye, and— er ' — here a burst of 
genuineness came — ' good luck to you.' 

On his way home from Watergate Street that 
evening, after bis first day of work, Alfred put his 
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hand in the inside pocket of his short coat to find a 
letter from Caroline. He felt something hard, and 
took it ont It was a small gold-handled paper- 
cutter. 

* Ton me word/ he said to himself amusedly, * if 
I ain't a caution I I pinched it without knowing/ 

He changed his room that evening and went to 
live in a brand-new street off Lower Road; this 
enabled him for some time to evade meeting Mr. or 
Miss Ladd or any of their friends. The banns being 
published, for three Sundays church-goers were 
challenged to produce any good reason why Alfred 
Bateson and Caroline Hooper should not be bound 
together in the bonds of holy matrimony. On the 
last occasion, Alfred and Caroline themselves listened 
to the announcement from the gallery. 

* I never turned so red,' said Caroline shyly, * in 
all my Ufe before.' 

The new departure had its drawbacks. The daily 
work was a trouble. It interfered with the joy of 
strolling about ; it destroyed the Bne feeling of 
irresponsibility so precious to the London loafer. 
No Ught matter, mind you, to have to rise at half- 
past five in the morning and dress and trudge down 
to the works; no small thing to have to do hard 
manual labour after getting a living by sheer mental 
astuteness. Being, however, a cheerful young man, 
he became popular with his fellow-workmen, and his 
smartness and Cockney humour gratified everyone 
excepting the one or two butts of the place. Memory 
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troubled him not at all ; if after a fortnight of work 
anjnine had taxed him with any of certain incidents, 
he would have resented the raking up of old 
grievances as showing want of good taste. As for 
Caroline, there was no young woman in South-east 
London who carried so much happiness in her eyes. 
Her mistress and the other servants entered with 
great spirit into the preparations for the wedding, 
and her mistress, still eager for the study of human 
documents, issued an order that Alfred should come 
to see her, with which order he (to the good 
Caroline's regret) declined to comply. 

' You might, dear,' she urged, ' just to oblige me.' 

They were walking, arm-in-arm, after a busy 
evening at furniture shops, down by the Seamen's 
Hospital towards Greenwich Pier. 

' I'm so awk'ard in company,' declared Alfred 
modestly. 

' Nonsense I' said Caroline. ' I think you've got 
quite good manners, considering, and she'd be so 
pleased. My two sisters are at her cousin's house 
down in Devonshire, and she takes an interest ' 

' Suppose she took a fancy to me ?' asked Alfred. 

'Oh, well, dear,' said the girl affectionately, 'if 
you think there's any risk of that, p'raps I'd better 
make some excDse for you. As a matter of &ct, 
she'd only talk about her robbery.' 

'Ain't she let that old subject drop yet ?' 

' Her's always harpin' on it,' said Caroline. ' Mr. 
Dowton, the detective, says he never saw such a 
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lady to worry. He keeps telling her they've got a 
clue, but even that isn't good enough for her.' 

'Some people are never satisfied/ said Alfred. 
' Give us a kiss, little sweet' 

* I do think it's kind of you to suggest our going to 
Devonshire after we're married,' said Caroline. 
* Fancy my seeing my sisters for a few hours on the 
Sunday, and introducin' my — my husband.' She 
sighed contentedly. ' I shall feel as proud as 
proud.' 

A pause. 

* Look 'ere, Kerry,' said Alfred carefully : ' I want 
to talk to you serious.' 

* Don't often catch you like that.' 

* I'm dead serious now, at any rate. I want you 
not to go thinking me an angel of perfection. As a 
matter of fact, I am very far from being perfect ; 
I've got my faults — few men more so.' 

' Now you're beginning your nonsense again,' she 
said reprovingly. 

* I'm speaking the truth for once,' he said : ' I'm a 
bad lot.' 

'Ah, well,' said Caroline, with her pretty head 
near to his shoulder, 'you're just good enough for 
me. Is that a London steamer coming down the 
river ?' 

The steamer from London Bridge puffed its way 
presently to the pier below, and gave the pierhead a 
facetious bump. The cornet and violin on board 
stopped in the middle of a waltz, a plank was laid 
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down to connect the steamer with the landing- 
stage, the connection was rendered certain by 
stout ropes. Men ran about with lanterns, and 
one held a light to the gangway to show the 
voyagers where they were expected to trip. Alfred, 
looking down, his arm around Caroline's slim waist, 
started. 

' Pricked yourself again ?' she asked cheerfully. 

' No,' he answered shortly. 

* What, then ?' 

' Seen someone I know. Let's keep back here.' 
Mr. Ladd and his sister stamped their way up the 
wooden staircase with the rest of the passengers, 
Mr. Ladd bearing on his arm a dingy brown over- 
coat, for which on such an evening the casual 
observer would have said he could have had little 
use ; Miss Ladd with a kind of fishing net contain- 
ing three large turnips and a few blameless parcels. 
Mr. Ladd suddenly forced his way through the 
crowd, muttering that he had no desire to miss his 
train. 

* Whoa !' shouted a prosperous-looking old gentle- 
man excitedly at the gates. 'Stop everybody! 
Whistle for the police I Don't let a soul move till I 
give the word I' 

*What have you found now, sir?' asked the 
uniformed man at the toll-house. 

* Found ?' screamed the old gentleman. ' Found 
be hanged ! I've lost my breastpin ! A twenty- 
guinea breastpin presented to me by ' 
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A constable, accompanied by a red-haired man in 
tweeds, came across from the Ship tavern. The 
crowd made way for them. 

* That's Mr. Dowton/ whispered Caroline — 'the 
one with the fresh complexion. He's a detec- 
tive.' 

* Keep back 'ere,' insisted Alfred ; * you don't want 
to be mixed up in it.' 

The crowd debated the circumstances with anima- 
tion until the old gentleman marched away to the 
police-station in company with the policeman and 
Dowton, when it broke up and went on in lumps. 
Miss Laddy speaking to half a dozen strangers as 
she walked up past the hospital towards the tram- 
lines, declared that it was nothing more or less than 
a burning shame that you could not go about in 
respectable places without enduring the annoyance 
of having your property stolen. For her part, 
argued Miss Ladd, with much sincerity, and carry- 
ing her fishing-net carefully, she could not help 
feeling that the police were hand-in-glove with these 
dreadful people, and it was high time the whole 
system was exposed to public knowledge. Miss 
Ladd bade the others good-evening, and, announc- 
ing her intention of going home across Creek Bridge, 
vralked off calmly through the market towards 
Bridge Street. Immediately afterwards she returned 
to the neighbourhood of the pier gates, and watched 
from a side-street the young couple as they strolled 
away together. 

4—2 
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'A passing fancy/ said Miss Ladd to herself 
persuasively. * It'll be all over in a month's time.' 
She shook her head as she turned to go home. 
* All the same/ she sighed, * I wish I was better- 
lookin'.' 

To foil the efforts of Caroline's fellow-servants, 
who had organized a mysterious conspiracy of 
swooping down on the church with bags of rice 
provided by the cook, and old slippers furnished 
by the lady's-maid, the date of the wedding was 
changed, and the event took place with only William 
Finnis for lay witness. William Finnis signed the 
register; William Finnis accompanied the young 
couple to an Italian restaurant in Greenwich, oppo- 
site the theatre, for the wedding breakfast ; William 
Finnis proposed the health of the bride and bride- 
groom in a curt speech — *Well,' he said, lifting 
his glass, * 'ere's fortune ' ; William Finnis accom- 
panied them by afternoon boat up to London 
Bridge, and on to Westminster, where they went 
over the empty Houses of Parliament, and Alfred 
pretended to be a peer of the realm under the 
title of Lord Bateson. Then they rested on the 
Embankment, and the sun shining cheerfully upon 
them, and a pleasant breeze coming off the river, 
they watched the slow, overgorged barges going 
along laboriously, noted the crowded steamboats 
pulBBng from pier to pier, and saw the trains 
strolling off across the railway bridge with pas- 
sengers for the Continent. Later, William Finnis, 
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in a burst of invention, suggested tea, and insisted 
upon paying for this, scowling so much at a mild 
young woman who served them — meaning to look 
jocular, but failing to get the desired expression — 
that the mild young woman went away into a corner, 
after attending to the party, and had a mild fit of 
hysterics. 

Tea finished, William Finnis, still with ideas in 
his head, suggested the play, and upon Caroline, 
who had never been to a theatre, demanding, 
*What play?' William Finnis said boldly, 'The 
'Delphi play.' To the Adelphi therefore they went, 
and, the occasion being special, they decided to 
go into the pit, the mere name of which seemed 
to the good Caroline to confirm her worst doubts. 
Once the play began, however, she felt amazed 
and gratified to see that everything wicked and 
vicious received full condemnation both on the stage 
and firom the pit and gallery, so that when, in the 
second act, the cruel, unkind man said contemptu- 
ously, 'A fig for all your moral and social laws!' 
not only did the women around her shake their 
heads and whisper to each other satirically, * There's 
a pretty beauty for you ! Shows what some men 
, are, don't it ?' but quite a small infant on the stage 
took up the subject in an artless, shrill-voiced way, 
and in two or three well-chosen sentences confuted 
the unpleasant man and left him, so to speak, without 
a foot to stand upon. At five minutes past eleven 
everything came as right as it is possible for right 
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to be, and the delighted yoang woman, hurrying off 
with her husband to Charing Cross to catch the 
train to Greenwich, declared over her shoulder to 
William Finnis that she should like to go to a 
theatre every night of her life. At Deptford Station, 
Finnis, after ascertaining the hour of departure of 
the Sunday excursion, said good-bye, remarking 
that, likely as not, he might feel inclined for a bit of 
an outing himself on that day. 

And, indeed, when Paddington Station woke up 
rather sulkily at an unusually early hour on the 
morning of the following Sunday, it received in the 
crowd of West- Country excursionists, not only Alfred 
(with a brown-paper parcel) and Caroline, but the 
stolid, ever-present Finnis. A third person with 
more of tact than William Finnis possessed would 
have been a tiresome third person ; William Finnis 
had just enough to enable him to be entirely 'inoffen- 
sive. 

* 'UUo r he said casually, * you two 'ere ? How'd 
it be for us all to travel all together ? We shall be 
nice company for each other.' 

A proud little woman was Caroline Bateson that 
early morning. Instructing her husband where to 
look for the Barnstaple carriage, knowing exactly 
which way the train would go, talking Devonshire to 
dazed, perplexed excursionists, and feeling evidently 
that she was responsible for all that part of England 
west of Paddington. Pleasant to see her admiration 
for her husband; odd to notice how that young 
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man, usually full of self-assurance and Cockney impu- 
dence, became quiet and awkward in her reverential 
presence. 

When at the hour appointed the over-grown, two- 
engined train started on its long run to the West, 
Caroline it was who made irascible babies laugh ; 
arranged a truce between quarrelling couples with 
tempers rasped and abraded by early rising ; gave 
up her comer to a shop girl, who, having finished 
work but a few hours since, could not now keep her 
eyes open. Caroline found where everybody was 
going, discovered an exceptionally cross wife who 
had once nearly visited the neighbourhood in which 
Caroline herself was born, which fact gave the cross 
wife so much astonishment that before the train 
reached Reading she was calling her husband * Tom 
dear,' and he was calling her * Chicksy.' Caroline 
was the Cook's guide of the double compartment, the 
one from whom no information was hidden. She 
knew the true version of the ten-minutes' compulsory 
stop at Swindon; she alone was sure which came 
first, Bath or Bristol. 

* Isn't she a regular little treat ?' asked Alfred in a 
whisper. 

' Fair,' replied Finnis judicially. * What's in 
your parcel ?' 

* She's simply perfect,' declared Alfred. 

*I was never,' mentioned Finnis, as excuse for 
his moderation, 'much of what you might call a 
gusher in regard to females.' 
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* There was never one like this. She's simply a 
marvel.' Alfred clicked his tongue, and whispered 
again : * Ton me word ! I wish I didn't feel such a 
'ound of a chap/ 

'Ah/ said the other consolingly, Mt's no use 
wishing that. What have you got packed up 
in ' 

*I tell you/ declared Alfred, 'when I see her 
a-bustling about our little shanty, and 'ear her 
singing, and see her all so good and cheerful-like, 
why, I've got such a contemp' for meself that for 
two pins I could out and make a 'ole in the water 
before she finds what a * 

*Now,* said Finnis reprovingly — *now you're 
givin' us what I call kid*s talk/ He raised his voice. 
* Lot of cows they do seem to grow in this country. 
What's the use of them ?' 

It was a long ride, but it did not seem long to the 
majority of the excursionists, and certainly not to 
Alfred Bateson ; now and again he felt the con- 
tents of the package that stood between his knees, 
wrinkling his forehead in the effort of thought. 
When at about eleven o'clock the train pulled up 
at Barnstaple Station, and the cramped passengers 
descended, he appeared so sedate in manner that 
William Finnis asked him with some anxiety 
whether he felt quite well. The excursion seemed 
to have lost a number of carriages since it had left 
Paddington, and had saved but two or three to 
bring into Barnstaple. 
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* She ban't come/ wailed a large copy of Caroline, 
glancing at her without recognition. * Her's lost 
the train, for sartain.' 

* I knawed she would/ said a still larger edition 
of Caroline despairingly. 

* May I ask who you're lookin' for?' asked Alfred, 
at a nudge from the delighted Caroline. 

* Young party by name of — why, it's yew!' said 
the delighted woman, rushing at the young wife. 
*Why, 'pon my word, if you ban't grawed quite 
gude-lookin* !' 

Proud introduction of Alfred, introduction also of 
William Finnis. Out of the station, through the 
excited crowd of excursionists and their friends; 
across the bridge covering the shallow river and 
into High Street, where a groaning little 'bus with 
its own views on Sunday labour took them away 
from the town. 

The three young women were genuinely happy to 
see each other (the two Devonshire sisters so much 
interested in taking furtive note of Caroline's dress 
as to lose now and again the thread of their 
remarks), and the two men kept silent — an 
attitude natural to William Finnis, but foreign to 
the nature of Alfred. Alfred tried to hum, with a 
view of making it appear that he was quite at his 
ease, but something in his throat prevented. In- 
deed, it was not until the complaining little bus had 
stopped and had allowed them to get down, and 
they were walking up the long drive to a big 
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square hoase, that he recovered his asoal self- 
assarance. 

' I expect yoa gentlemen are tired/ said the eldest 
sister, falling back, * after all yoor long joomey. Us 
11 have some tea and cream for 'e when we get in 
the kitchen/ 

* Tea ?' echoed Finnis doubtfully. 

' You do know how to look after yourselves/ said 
Alfred ; * that I can see with 'alf an eye. I never 
saw gels look so young as you Devonshire ladies in 
all my life/ 

' How old do 'e reckon I be ?' asked the elder 
sister archly. 

* Thirty-five ?' said William Finnis. 

* Twen'y-five V said Alfred readily. 

If Finnis's guess had the effect of barring him 
from close friendship, it is certain that Alfred's 
adroit reply gave him instant admission to the 
goodwill of the two ladies. Calculated later on, it 
appeared that, if Alfred's figure had been correct, 
the age of Caroline as youngest sister would have 
been reduced to about twelve, but this fact did not 
remove the good impression which the venture 
created. 

The mistress was away, the elder sister explained, 
as they went to the back of the large house and 
entered the kitchen ; with the exception of Mr. 
Mowling, they were alone. Mr. Mowling proved to 
be a mild, girlish, inoffensive footman, who read 
boys' journals, and had but one ambition, which was 
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to go, not then, bat at some unfixed date, to fight 
in a battle. 'Jest to see what it's like/ giggled Mr. 
Mowling. 

* What else is in yoar parcel, Alf dear ?' demanded 
Caroline with her pretty air of authority. * There's 
something hard, and ' 

* Some'ing I packed in by mistake/ answered 
Alfred. * I'll go out presently and throw it away.' 

' What like, Mr. Bateson ?' asked the eldest sister 
inquisitively. 

* Not quite what a lady would understand,' said 
Alfred 

* Beg pardon, I'm sure,' said the elder sister, with 
some confiision. 

* Granted,' said Alfred handsomely. 

After dinner Alfired went firom the house furtively 
with his parcel, leaving the contented sisters to 
have what they called a good talk, while William 
Finnis engaged Mr. Mowling in a game of cribbage. 
At the edge of a pond circled by long, straight, 
decorous trees Alfred untied the parcel, taking 
firom it five shining heavy little instruments made 
of steel. He looked at each with something of 
afiection, and rubbed them on his sleeve carefully. 
He laid them all down on the shaded green bank 
of the pond, and, after looking at them for some 
time, sighed, and, rising, walked briskly around the 
pond, his eyes attracted ever by the neat shining 
tools that glistened when the sun peeped through 
the circle of tall trees. 
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He walked past them several times until he 
heard from the house the sound of a girl's laugh ; 
then he took the bright steel articles, and began to 
throw them desperately out into the centre of the 
pond. 

' What ho !' cried William Finnis. ' What's the 
game, Elf?' 

Alfred started at the voice, and turned with an 
uplifted jemmy in his hand. 

*What are you playin' of?' Alfred did not 
answer, and Finnis went on : * That bit of dough 
they call a footman goes and wins eighteenpence 
from me, and then says he wants his afternoon's 
nap.' 

' William, ole man ' 

'Elf!' 

'I'm goin' to tell you some'ing— some'ing about 
the way I've been going on the last year or 
two.' 

' You needn't,' said Finnis shortly. 

* You've knowed all along ?' 
' I've guessed.' 

* What was your idea, then, in not ' 

* I thought,' said William Finnis slowly and care- 
fully, ' that when you got yourself into trouble you'd 
be glad of me to stick by you.' 

' It's all over now,* said Alfred, after a pause ; 
* I'm never going in for it again.' 

' If you did,' said Finnis strenuously, * you'd 
deserve to be broke in bits.* They turned and 
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walked across the lawn in the direction of the house. 
* Did you throw away that last one ?' 

' Yes.' 

* Liar ! It's in the back-pocket of your trousers 
now.' 

' Ah, well/ said Alfred, * I'll keep it as a momento. 
Race you to the kitchen door for tuppence.' 



CHAPTER IV 

This is a letter posted (after being kissed) by 
Caroline at the scarlet pillar box in Trafalgar Road. 
It is headed importantly ' Exmouth Terrace, Green- 
wich/ and begins : 

'My dear Sisters, 

'I write this hoping it will find you quite 
well and happy as it leaves me at present. I must 
tell you that Alf and I are living in a house at the 
above address, which is situate as you might say on 
the bank of the river which just here is very brode 
and beautiful. It is a sight you would ney^r forget 
to see the large stemers go up and down and watch 
the lights in the evening. From where we live you 
would be able to see the river only for two or three 
roes of houses and a boat-house. A stone's throw 
off is the Painted Gallery and the Seamen's Hospital 
and the Colige and I go there sometimes in the 
afternoon and take my neighbore's baby. My 
neighbore is a very well-bred lady; her was formerly 
in service in Bayswater and her husband has took 
to drink. 
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' Alf is so good to me and I know we are going to 
be a happy coupel, only he is rather slow in waking 
up in the mornings. I am out and about long 
before he is. He is much respected at the works 
and gets every Saturday afternoon off and we go out^ 
into the Park which is close handy and he pretends 
he is a Duke and I pretend I am a rich Wido. He 
is very good to me. It is rather lonely when he is 
away because I soon finish my work and then there 
is nothing to do but go over it again but I am doing 
some needlework and I can always borrow the baby. 

' So now I must conclude with fond love to you 
both my dear sisters. I am so glad you both liked 
the photos of us that we sent you. We have one in 
the front window and Alf says we must always try 
and keep like it. He is as good as gold to me. 
* With kisses and more fond love, 
* Believe me, dear sisters, 

* Your affect: sister, 

'C. Bateson. 

' P.S. — ^Thank you very much for the tin of cream. 
It made me think of Devonshire.' 

Much of truth in the contented young woman's 
letter to Barnstaple; it is necessary to state also 
that there was something of exaggeration. Ex- 
mouth Terrace as an address sounded well, and did 
indeed carry conviction to the two sisters in Devon- 
shire, whose idea of a terrace was an imposing row 
of good-sized castles; in point of fact, Exmouth 
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Terrace happened to be a set of small cottages in 
a narrow road called East Street^ that led to a 
boat-house ; the inhabitants had for the most part 
some vague and not always clearly defined work in 
connection with the river. 

The husband of Caroline's neighbour, for instance, 
was a weedy man, with no chin worth mentioning, 
who had once been a cornet-player on the London 
Bridge boats, and whose only occupation now was 
to go and look at the river, and, that duty com- 
pleted, to go to the Waterman's Arms and have a 
drink ; the drink finished, to say, with the sigh of an 
overworked man, 'Well, I s'pose I'd better 'ave 
another look round and see what's going on,' and 
having looked round, to return to the Waterman's 
Arms. Others in East Street had occupation of a 
more settled and valuable character, and were 
absent all day, thus leaving their wives free to dis- 
cuss topics in the open without restraint. 

To the intense annoyance of East Street, Caroline 
did not join this debating society, with the result 
that her clean window-curtains and her bright 
sunshiny self became sources of great annoyance to 
East Street, and chattering matrons, with bare 
scarlet arms rolled in aprons, and ropes of hair that 
were always coming untied, whilst disagreeing on 
most topics, agreed that Caroline was not the only 
married woman in Greenwich; that her husband 
was, perhaps, no better than he should be ; that 
people who lived in part of a house had no excuse 
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for holding their heads high ; they added finally and 
conclasively, as settling the whole question, ' Pride 
goeth before a fall.' The hint in Caroline's letter 
that Alfred's departure to work lacked something 
of despatch might well have been stated with more 
of emphasis. He lost many a * quarter' by his late 
arrival at the works ; had it not been for the 
bustling, active young wife, who from her work in 
the front room called to him without ceasing, he 
would have frequently stopped in bed from sheer 
laziness all the morning. It is fair to Alfred to say 
that, once he detected in her tones a suggestion of 
regret at his inattention, he was out and away to 
Barraclough's with amazing speed. 

Later in the morning, work being over, Caroline 
descended to the ground-floor, and, the ex-cornet - 
player having slouched off to see what was going on, 
craved permission to bath and dress the ground- 
floor baby ; permission graciously accorded by that 
young gentleman's mother, a languid woman, clothed 
generally in a loose blue blouse, a striped petticoat, 
and apparently little else, a great patroness of 
literature, but only of that form of literature which 
treats of imperfect countesses, earnest artists, re- 
vengeful dukes and admirable country maids, at one 
penny per number. Between twelve and one East 
Street filled with children released from the Board 
School, and Caroline watched the small girls play 
at shops and the boys engage in naval warfare (a 
mulatto boy in these games impersonated a torpedo- 

5 
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boat, and Nelson, who took care to pin one sleeve 
across his breast, always won the fights) ; and then 
the young woman had her modest dinner. By this 
time it seemed clear to her that everything in the 
spotless rooms had become covered with thick dust ; 
that the correct, impeccable furniture had, through 
sheer inattention on her part, gone to rack and ruin. 
After dinner, therefore, everything in the room was 
sweptj and dusted, and rubbed until it almost wailed 
for peace. 

Then, the day being fine, Caroline proceeded to 
dress in her outdoor gown, laughing to think that in 
four hours Alf would be home ; the kitten coming 
daringly into the bedroom at the sound of this, they 
had rare games together, the kitten being a sportive 
little bundle of white fur with an ungovernable 
desire to hunt balls of cotton and a trick of jumping 
on Caroline's bare shoulder in the middle of her 
toilet, and blinking at the young woman's reflection 
in the small mirror, watching the stages of dressing 
with a rude, but perhaps excusable interest. The 
ground-floor baby, borrowed firom its complaisant 
mother, who brought herself firom the conservatory 
of some ducal mansion with an efibrt, jumped 
about with so much ecstasy at the mere sentence, 
'Baby go ta-ta?' that clothes had to be thrown 
upon his plunging little limbs with a good deal of 
dexterity, whilst slippers were fixed on his restless 
feet by a series of lucky accidents. 

They usually strolled out towards Park Street 
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first, where Caroline taught the ground-floor baby 
to simulate great terror at the violet lamp over the 
police-station, and it was this part of the stroll that 
brought perturbation, because matrons of East 
Street came hurriedly to their doors, exchanging 
caustic remarks in voices that were intended to 
reach Caroline's hot little ears. 

* Like to know where she got that dress firom.' 

* Fancy taking anybody else's biby out ! It don't 
seem natural, do it ?' 

' Don't we 'old our 'eads 'igh, though ! Talk 
about the Princess of Wales !' 

* Ain't we careful to lift our skirt, too, as we cross 
the road, too! My goodness! they'll 'ave to lay 
down scarlet cloth next, I s'pose.' 

But once by the river-side, the fresh breeze coming 
up from Gravesend way soon restored to Caroline 
her equable temper ; and when other young women, 
also taking the afternoon air, beamed upon her and 
the small, large-hatted baby, she took the manner of 
a very wise young matron indeed, giving the youth 
an enormous amount of good advice, advice which 
he received with less enthusiasm, perhaps, than that 
with which he greeted his share of a glass of milk 
near the landing-pier. 

Once a month, on a Sunday, William Finnis 
received invitation to Exmouth Terrace for tea and 
supper. Mr. Finnis usually brought what he called 
a relish, which might consist of a head of celery, or 
a bag of shrimps, or a bag of crumpets ; and having 

5-2 
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handed this offering to Caroline, 'With compli- 
ments, ma'am/ he would take a chair in the corner 
and look on at the happiness of the young couple. 
William Finnis had ascertained that Mr. Ladd had 
disappeared from Deptford Green for a time, leaving 
the fruiterer's business to be carried on by Miss 
Ladd ; and Finnis, much gratified at this fortunate 
ordering of events, in private smiled and slapped his 
knee and nearly danced. He saw his friend Alfred 
Bateson settling down — ^with some hesitation, it was 
true — into a solid working man ; if Alf would but take 
his advice on one point, he would be quite content. 

* Don't chip 'em so,' urged William Finnis. 

* Chip ?' echoed Alfred innocently. 

* I said chip,' repeated Finnis. * You've got a 
sarcaustic way with you. Elf, that'll get you into hot 
water some day.' 

' Once I put my little foot into that,' said Alfred 
confidently, * I shall jolly quick hop out. Don't you 
worry about me.* 

•Someone must. You've never worried about 
yourself.' 

* Fm beginnin',' said Alfred. ' I've got something 
to live for now. You saw me fling those little jokers 
away at Barnstaple, didn't you ?' 

' I did so.' 

'Very well, then,' said Alfred triumphantly. 
' What more d'you want ?' 

It was in consequence of Alfred's inability to 
refrain from the sport of chipping that the first 
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serious disturbance occurred at Barraclough's works. 
A good chipper selects his butt with care; it is 
annoying to find shafts of satire returned upon one, 
and those who can themselves play the game are 
therefore safe. Perhaps the most admirable target 
of all was the foreman who in white waistcoat had 
been the active man at the beanfeast. He had the 
large, important manner that invites sarcasm. When 
he desired to be impressive he used words that were 
long, but had no other virtue, being, indeed, words 
occurring to the foreman at the moment and adopted 
by him without sufficient consideration. 

A fog from the river floated over the works one 
morning, a river fog that brought with it ill-temper, 
which it soaked into everybody. Alfred had started 
badly that morning. Leaving his young wife in 
sunshine, and seeing her wave of the hand before he 
turned the comer (Exmouth Terrace declared that 
these signs of domestic happiness were enough to 
make them blush), he had entered the waU of fog in 
crossing Creek Bridge. Outside the works in wait- 
ing for the bell, a surly man offered to tip his nose 
for a pint ; and the surly man, losing the encounter, 
lost also his temper, and there ensued an absurdly 
unnecessary scramble between the two. Later in 
the heavy misty morning the important foreman 
came to Alfred's bench and reproved him. 

* What's the matter with you ?' asked Alfred 
curiously. 

* There was a unseemly rough-and-tumble outside 
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the gates this morning/ said the foreman oracularly, 
'and you was in it. Such conduct is altogether 
promiscuous, and I won't 'ave it.' 

* Come off the roof,' said Alfred ; * you talk with 
as much sense as a lump of coaL' He winked at 
the other men in the workshop. * Fact o' the matter 
is, there's too much profusiality about you.' 

* I take that,' said the foreman, * as a 'ighly in- 
sulting remark on your part.' 

' And whilst I'm on the subject,' continued Alfred, 
* I may also add ' 

'Keep cool,' whispered William Finnis as he 
passed by. 

' I may also add that I consider you to be nothing 
more nor less than a locus standi.' 

*Be careful,' said the foreman, trembling with 
annoyance ; * don't you go too far, my lad. A certain 
amount I can understand, but once you overstep the 
mark, off I go to see Mr. Barraclough. You snaked 
your way in here, and ' 

* Consider that I've overstepped the mark, then,' 
said Alfred heatedly, ' and go to the !' 

* Now,' said the foreman, with undisguised satisfac- 
tion — *now you've made my course clear. I've been 
waiting for you ever since I caught you imitatin' of 
me instead of doing your work. I've been keeping 
myself very dark ' 

' And dirty,' said Alfred. 

* And now I'm going to out you from these works, 
I am, or else my name isn't what it is.' 
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' Spell it/ said Alfred chaffingly. 

' Spell what ?' demanded the foreman. 

* Your name.' 

This being a task notoriously outside the foreman's 
capabilities, he evaded the point ; but Alfred, at once 
elated at being the leading figure in the scene, and 
irritated by the morning's disasters, pressed the 
demand. 

* No, no,' said Alfred obstinately ; * never you 
mind about the way I do my work or the way I 
don't do my work. Never mind whether I'm a 
miker or whether I ain't a miker. Never mind 
whether in the past I've been seen about with a 
queer set in Deptford or whether I ain't been seen 
about with a queer set in Deptford. 'Ere's a pencil, 
'ere's a piece of paper. You write your name down 
and you spell it properly, and I'll forfeit a tanner 
and apologize before all of 'em 'ere.' 

The dispute became hot. Other men left their 
work and formed a ring, enjoying the contest between 
the alert, knowing young man and the furious superior 
official, handicapped by ignorance. One or two who 
had suffered from Alfred's raillery were on the side 
of the foreman ; most were with Alfred. The fore- 
man pushed his chin near to the other's face ; his 
paper cap whirred instantly towards the roof. At 
that moment a tall, silk-hatted young man appeared 
at the doorway. On the sound of his high, plain- 
tive voice the tumult ceased, the men hurried back 
to their places. 
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'What is happening, please 7' asked young 
Barraclougb. ' Will someone kindly explain to me 
what ' 

The flashed aad heated old foreman was allowed 
to give his version. 

' Punched my 'ead,' gasped the foreman, ' used me 
with great brutalitiness, and another minute and I 
might have been drenched in human blood.' 

' Do yon mean to say that I struck you ?' demanded 
Alfred. 

' Most certainly.' 

■Well, of all the ' 

'Now, now/ said young Barraclough. ' I will not 
have bad language ; I will not have disturbances.* 

' Nearly killed a man,' muttered the foreman, 
' outside the gates this morning, he did, before he 
even started work.' 

' I'll nearly kill yon,' cried Alfred furiously, ' if 
you don't take something to keep you from telling 
lies.- 

' Bateson,' said the tall young man pointedly, 
' this is not the conduct I expected from you.' He 
drew a long breath, as one determined to take a 
resolute step. ' You had better go off for the rest 
of the day. See me at the ofBce at ten to-morrow 
morning.' 

' Do keep cool,' urged William Finnis in a loud 
whisper. ' Think of her.' 

' I'm — ' Alfred stopped and swallowed something 
in his throat — ' very sorry, sir.' And walked out 
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'There/ said the foreman triumphantly, 'that 
proves it.' 

The young man walked up High Street towards 
the Broadway, hot within and white without. He 
fed his indignation by talking fiercely to himself; 
when a joyful sailor pulled his arm, inviting him to 
dance, he pushed the seafaring man aside. The 
triangular Broadway slept, taking rest before entering 
upon its noisy labours later on, when claims would 
be staked out by long-haired pill merchants, tipsters 
with penny prophecies for the Derby, second-hand 
booksellers, and try-your-strength machines. He 
walked around the space, muttering under his 
breath, condemning everyone in the world excepting 
Caroline. He wished that he could think of some 
act that he could perpetrate now, and without a 
moment's delay, to express his bitter indignation. 
The morning fog had not disappeared, as is some- 
times the discreet manner of morning fogs, but had 
thickened and hung over the Broadway like a 
blackened ceiling. A splay-footed man stopped in 
front of him to cough ; a collision occurred. 

*Now then, clumsy,' shouted Alfred angrily; 
* bought the place ?' 

Mr. Ladd stopped in the middle of his fit of 
coughing. 

' Well I'm dem'd I' said Mr. Ladd exhaustedly. 

* Don't wonder at it,' said Alfred, recognising him 
and walking off hurriedly. * So long !' 

* 'Ere,' cried Mr. Ladd, stamping after him. 
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' what's yoar 'urry, old boy ? Don't go sloping off 
like that.' 

' I'm busy.' 

' Not so busy but what you can shake 'ands with 
a old coDiride/ ui^ed Mr. Ladd. ' Come now, we 
was always good iron to each other.' 

Alfred shook hands, and they stood at the back of 
a coffee stall decorated with violent texts. 

' 'Pen me siwy,' declared Mr. Ladd generously, 
'if I ain't glad to meet you. Me and her have 
talked about you time upon time the last few 
months. She says, "Leave him be," she says; 
"if he's decided to go in for a careful life," says 
she, " let him 'ave bis chance and see how he likes 
it." Old gal was very strong on that. " Don't you 
go trackin' him down, Ladd," she says, " don't you 
go urgin' him to come back to the old gime, but jest 
let him 'ave his fling." ' 

' How is she 7' asked Alfred, touched by the fair- 
ness of this attitude. ' Goin' well and strong ?' 

' So, so,' said Mr. Ladd. 'Always a prophesyin' 
what don't never come off. I've bin away for a bit 
up in the north.' 

' What at ?' 

Mr. Ladd looked down at his out-turned boots, 
and then at Alfred's stout-made shoes. His eyes 
went up until they rested on Alfred's face and then 
he winked. 

' No,' he said artfully. 

'What d'ye mean?" 
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' Fm no jay/ said Mr. Ladd. 

Alfred felt hurt at this want of confidence. The 
old interest in risky adventure revived in him ; he 
desired to know nothing in the world so much as 
the details of Mr. Ladd's north-country trip. 

' It wouldn't do/ declared that gentleman obsti- 
nately; 'you with your new-fangled notions might 
go and give the 'ole show away merely from some 
bloomin' idea of principle, or such like foolery.* 
The fog caught at his throat and made him cough 
again. * I must *ave a tonic/ he said, panting ; 
' let's stroll down Church Street into King Street.' 

' I think I'd better be getting on.' 

' Where to ?' 

* Well/ confessed Alfred uneasily, ' I'm 'anged if 
I know. I don't want to go 'ome to the wife jest 
yet, and I don't want to mouch about by meself.' 

'Come on,' said Mr. Ladd with impatience. 
' What's the use of so much argument ?' 

In a small low-ceilinged public-house in King 
Street, the walls of which were decorated by square 
photographs of fighting men all stripped to the 
waist and presenting enormous fists, Mr. Ladd in 
whispers told Alfred details of his last exploit, im- 
proving fact by invention, and making Alfred's eyes 
glisten with absorbed interest. One or two men 
drifted into the bar, old acquaintances who, with- 
out having been concerned in any expedition with 
Alfred, yet knew that he had been one of their 
battalion. Some excited talk occurred in reference 
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to a race preceding the Derby and a forthcoming 
boxing contest in Bethnal Green Road. When 
Mr. Ladd had said the last words of his lengthy 
account of transfer of property, be and Alfred 
joined in the general discussion and, beer assisting, 
Alfred found himself talking loudly. By a be- 
flowered mirror on the wall he saw that his face was 
scarlet. 

Two bare-headed, impudent young women in 
petticoat skirts came to the bar and spoke to him. 
He stopped at once and went out of the bar into 
the foggy street. 

' My idea,' said Mr. Ladd, 'is simply this.' He 
slouched along by Alfred's side, puffing at a cigar 
which had half unrolled its leaves. ' Everybody in 
this world must 'ave a 'obby. There's no reason oo 
earth why, bein' as you say in respectable employ, 
you shouldn't work the two together and have your 
bit of excitement or whatever you like to call it, and 
make money by it, so that presently you could take 
a 'ole 'ouse and furnish it swellish.' 

' There's the risk I' 

' Risk ?' echoed Mr. Ladd. ' I put it to you now. 
All the time you was working with me, did you ever 
find yourself in trouble ? Eh ?' 

' You always said I was lucky.* 

' And lucky you'll always be,' declared Mr. Ladd. 
(' This is the worst blooming tuppenny I've smoked 
this year.) Lucky you'll always be. With such 
luck as you've got it's burly flying in the face of 
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Providence to go letting it remine idle. Waste it 
and you'll become in course o' time an old dodderer 
like that foreman you've been telling me about.' 

* Think so ?' asked Alfred doubtfully. 

* Know so.' 

' There may be something in what you say.' 

* Something ?' said Mr. Ladd. * 'Ang it I there's 
ever3rthing.' He pulled at Alfred's arm. * It's going 
to be a foggy afternoon. Come along o' me and 
make a fresh start.' 

A pause. 

* I'll wait for you,' said Alfred. 

When the two men returned to Deptford Green 
they found Miss Ladd almost frantic with annoy- 
ance at finding that someone had opened the front 
window and had taken the family Bible, together 
with a set of wax fruit which had stood upon it un- 
disturbed for years; Mr. Ladd became also full of 
indignation at this unwarrantable interference with 
the rights of property. Miss Ladd's annoyance 
went on hearing Alfred's voice, and she listened to 
him with quiet admiration. At about eight Alfred 
left for home. 

Miss Ladd went out immediately afterwards on 
the excuse of getting something hot for supper, and, 
following him along to Creek Road in the fog, saw 
him eventually enter the house at Exmouth Terrace. 
On the blind upstairs she saw two shadows kissing 
each other. From a doorway the red head of 
Detective Dowton watched and listened. Dowton 
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had followed her in the fog for some distance, and 
was now disappointed to find her preparing to 
retam without taking action of any kind. Never- 
theless, he felt partly compensated by a sentence 
which he caught as she passed by the doorway. 
' I'll open her eyes for her 1' muttered Miss Ladd. 



CHAPTER V 

It was characteristic of Alfred that with the sum 
of one pound in his pocket, generously pressed upon 
him by Mr. Ladd» he should stay from work the 
following morning. To evade the reproaches of his 
busy young wife he urged slight indisposition ; there 
came to him a rare suggestion of remorse when he 
observed her concern. She brought his breakfast to 
the bedside, made a soothing mixture from some old 
Devonshire recipe that sent him to sleep again, and 
having written a letter to the firm : 

' Dear Sirs, 

' My husband is slightly unwell, and will be 
unable to attend work to-day, 

• Yours truly, 

'C. Bateson,' 

went about her duties in the sitting-room and 
kitchen quietly and deftly. The wife of the ex- 
comet-player came upstairs in order to enjoy the 
luxury of reviewing a grievance against her deplor- 
able partner, but Caroline sent her back instantly 
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with urgent commands to keep the little boy silent. 
A gusty tempestuous German band began to play at 
the end of East Street, and Caroline, flying out, 
gave the trombone threepence to go away and 
murder its unhappy waltz in Park Street. When, 
later in the day, Alfred awoke to find an excellent 
chop and a pint of stout waiting him, the little 
woman felt happy because the afternoon would be 
embellished by his company. To do honour to the 
occasion Alfred dressed himself in his Sunday 
clothes, and for Caroline's amusement affected to 
be a titled personage dining at a costly restaurant, 
while she in her white apron pretended to be an ex- 
tremely pert French waitress. The bill for the 
lunch made out by Caroline came to ^412 8s. 6d., 
and Alfred laid on the table two shining half- 
sovereigns. 

* Them's for yourself, mam'selle/ said the titled 
personage. 

' Merci bieng !' said the French waitress, laugh- 
ingly. 

' I mean it,' said Alfred. 

' Alf, I didn't see them at first. Where on earth 
did you get them from ?' 

' Earnt 'em.' 

* But earnt 'm where ?' 

* Look 'ere, ma'mselle, are you forbidden to take 
tips in this restorong ?' 

* Don't be silly now,' said Caroline seriously. 
'They're real half-sovereigns.' 
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* I should rather 'ope they was/ answered Alfred. 
* Somebody'd suffer if they turned out not to be.' 

* Tell me where ' 

' Caroline/ he said, * 'ark to me. I had a stroke 
of luck yesterday. Someone paid me back some 
money what was — what was due to me. Them 
two 'alf quid are for you, and you are going out 
presently into the town — quietly, mind, because 
you mustn't walk fast — and you're going to buy 
yourself a new hat ' 

'Alfl' 

* A new hat,' persisted Alfred, * and a new lonf 
brown cloak.' 

* I do want a cloak.' 

' In what you may call the latest fashion or there- 
abouts, and we're going to lord it about the place 
like two bloomin' toffs.' 

' Alf,' said the young woman ecstatically, * you're 
the best husband that ever was. I don't believe that 
in all Greenwich or Deptford or ' 

' Go and get ready,' he said. 

The departure of the young couple arm in arm 
goaded Exmouth Terrace to the point of unintelligi- 

bility. What the ? Who the ? How the ? 

said Exmouth Terrace. Arm in arm, indeed ! 

Been married well over a year, too ; and her Why 

(spluttered Exmouth Terrace indignantly), anybody 
would think that they were still engaged I Exmouth 
Terrace gave information to Miss Ladd with a good 
deal of acerbity when that lady, determination in her 
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'Let's go for a good old tram-ride/ suggest 
Alfred, *as far as we can go. You mustn't wa 
much/ 

The new hat went therefore on the top of the tra 

through Deptford— Alfred saw Miss Ladd walkii 

near the Broadway, talking fiercely to herself, ai 

he at once turned his head — and along New Crc 

Road and up Old Kent Road, and through N< 

Kent Road, and eventually to Westminster Bridj 

over which the hat was taken slowly in order tfc 

Members of Parliament out on the terrace looki 

over the wide river might be gladdened by the sig 

The new hat went with its owner into a tea-she 

f Qd there the young attendants were so interest 

^ *t that they came into collision with each otl 

^^use, their gare being fixed on this absorb: 

^^icle oi attire, they did not look to see where tl 

^^e goin%. 
^ ^oing back on top of the tram, the new 
^^^ted quite a sensation amongst young lac 
* ^^Uming bom work to the southern suburbs ; th 
^k mental notes of it, discussing it in audi 
"Whispers, so that the new hat's owner had diffici 
k keeping an aspect of placid unconsciousness. 
the tram sailed smoothly down to Greenwich, 
^^/able evening freeze brought colour to 

^^f^i ye what/ ^ai<j ^fr-d' ^.^";^ '":% ^!? 

^^ed near the ^e^^^^'^ "^'P*' ' 

^^y. g^ig^^' Ufa lj0.ve a dance/ ^^^ 
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* I don't think I ought, Alf/ whispered the young 
wife. 

* I forgot/ he said apologetically. * Let's go and 
look on, at any rate, and listen to the music' 

* P*r'aps it'll be nice to sit down and watch.' 

* We shall be in the open/ agreed Alfred. ' It's 
too warm to see this Red Indian piece at the 

theatre, and, besides What ho ! William, my 

long-lost child ! Where did you spring from ?' 

William Finnis, shaking hands stolidly with Caro- 
line, replied that he had not sprung from nowhere ; 
he had been taking a turn round just to smoke 
about two pipes, and Alfred was the very man he 
wanted to see. Mr. Finnis growled a few words of 
advice into Alfred^s ear, and Alfred said cheerfully 
that Finnis was not to worry his head off, that he 
(Alfred) would be at the works in the morning. 
At the entrance to the dancing pavilion — a zinc- 
roofed, wooden-floored space squeezed in between a 
German restaurant and a public-house — Alfred paid 
an old lady in a crape bonnet for three admissions, 
and they went into the lighted gravelled space and 
sat down on a wooden form. 

The band, led by a silk-hatted conductor — some- 
how he looked rather like an interfering and slightly 
bemused vestryman, who had come to show every- 
body how a band should be managed — stood on a 
raised dais at the end of the wooden platform, with 
circles of gas jets overhead just where chestnut- 
leaves fell. Wooden tables outside the platforms 
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and near the arbours ; a white-sleeved young waiter 
bustling about, serving any number of people at 
once, and never making a blunder. The band was 
playing a quadrille made up of comic songs, and 
several sets went through the figures with great 
enjoyment, despite the fact that space for each set 
was so limited that they could take but three steps 
forward ere they met each other, with certainty of 
collision against the neighbouring set when they 
returned to places. The only serious people were 
middle-aged ladies, who went through the evolutions 
of the quadrille with all the intensity of purpose that 
might have accompanied the performance of a re- 
ligious ceremony with, * Don't be so seely, James !' 
and * Behave yourself when you're away from 'ome, 
can't you ?' and ' Perfect clown, that's what you are ! 
I'll never bring you out again.' For the rest, the 
atmosphere was one of jollity, and when the quad- 
rille to the tune of ' She's a Dainty Little Daisy ' 
finished, and the vestryman conductor had given a 
reluctant encore, danced with increased enthusiasm, 
men conducted their partners to the wooden forms, 
where the breathless, heated ladies fanned themselves 
with handkerchiefs and took sips of beverages with 
a twist of the face as though they were tasting 
medicine. Out in the roadway, on the other side of 
the trellised wall, boys called in shrill monotones an 
evening journal : 

* Darin' burgulary in Lewisham — ^paper !' 

* Let's try the next,' said Alf. * It's only a polka. 
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* I'd rather not dance, dear. I'd sooner sit here 
and look on quiet' 

' Finnis, old man, why don't you do a step or two ?' 

* I was never great/ said William Finnis, * on the 
light fantastic' 

'You go and have a dance, Alf,' suggested 
Caroline. ' I shan't mind so long as you don't pick 
a good-looking partner.' 

' Will you look after the wife y 

* rU look after the wife,' said William Finnis. 
Alfred, his hands in his pockets, strolled around 

the tables with critical air, and knowing that his 
young wife observed him closely, asked an empty 
wicker-seated chair for the honour of the next 
dance, blundered up against a chestnut-tree and 
apologized, all with the view of amusing that young 
woman, who, indeed, was ever ready to laugh at 
any of her husband's absurdities. Near the band 
(now snatching a hasty sandwich and hiding its 
heads in pewter-pots) he met a fellow-workman from 
Barraclough's, and obtained instant introduction to 
that gentleman's stout little, cottage -loaf- shaped 
wife. This lady grew almost purple with delight at 
the prospect of a dance, and when the vestryman, 
tapping his music-stand, pulled his band together, 
and got them well into the swing of the polka (the 
cornet doing the rarest and most artistic flourishes 
when ingeniously inclined), Alfred and the stout 
little woman waltzed to it, and went round the 
boarded space, the lady being, despite her generous 
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figure, exceedingly light of foot. Each time that they 
whirled near to the form where Caroline and William 
Finnis were sitting Alfred did something to make 
his young wife smile : looked at her with a distant 
expression, stared at her with blank astonishment, 
sent a glance of half-recognition ; now and again he 
gave an artful wink. Caroline's undisguised amuse- 
ment at all of this was checked, and Alfred, too, on 
his way round, found himself startled, by the appear- 
ance of a fiery-haired man, who came up to the 
back of the form and, lifting his bowler hat, spoke 
to her. 

'Look here,' interrupted Finnis at once, 'this 
lady's in my charge.' 

' It's all right, Mr. Finnis,' said Caroline. * This 
is Mr. Dowton, who had that case in hand at my 
old place.' 

' Pleased to meet you, sir,' said the detective. 

* Ho !' replied Finnis shortly. 

*Busy, Mr. Dowton?' asked Caroline, looking 
up at the red-haired man. • I shouldn't have 
expected to meet you at such a fiivolous affair as 
this.' 

'We men,' said Dowton importantly, 'have to 
go everywhere. We're always busy, and we're 
always on duty.' He bent down and lowered his 
voice. ' Is your husband here, Mrs. Bateson ?' 

' Of course he is. You wouldn't find me here if 
he wasn't.' 

' Quite right, too,' said Dowton. ' " Whither thou 
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goest, there will I go " sort of thing. Worst of it is, 
it can't always be carried out. For instance ' 

* If you've got any engagement,' interrupted Mr. 
Finnis, * don't let us keep you from it.' 

' For instance,' persisted the detective, ' there's 
such a thing as fate. Fate, when you come to think 
of it, is a rum thing. That's your husband, I think, 
dancing with the plumpish party ?' 

* I'll introduce you as soon as they're finished,' 
said Caroline proudly. * You'll be pleased to meet 
him. I expect his partner's making him tired ; 
he's looking a bit as though he wished it was 
over.' 

* Let us two take a stroll round,' suggested William 
Finnis anxiously. * Good-night, Mr. What's-your- 
name.' 

* One second,' said the red-haired man. ' Can I 
have a word with you ? You walk on, Mrs. Bate- 
son.' 

Caroline shook her head with a pretty assumption 
of reproach at Mr. Finnis as she obeyed. 

* Mind he don't lock you up, Mr. Finnis.' 
Til mind: 

The two men stepped aside. Dowton tipped his 
bowler hat well over his eyes and glanced round. 
The polka hastened its time as the end approached, 
and young shopmen whirled their companions 
around ; the platform became a confused tempest 
of billowy skirts. 

* You a friend of hers?' whispered Dowton quickly. 
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* I am.' 

* And his ?' 

* And his.' 

*Then get her away quiet, and get her away 
sharp, and get her away 'ome.' 

* Whaffor ?' demanded William Finnis. 

* Because/ said Dowton, with a jerk of the head 
towards the platform, * I've got to take him.' 

' You've got to ' stammered Finnis. He 

looked round vacantly. 'No use me jolly well 
knockin' you down, I s'pose ?' 

* It won't help in the least,' said Dowton. * Take 
her away now.' 

William Finnis, drawing a deep breath, summoned 
all his latent powers of tact and invention. The 
polka was at its last whirl. He stepped back and 
spoke to Caroline. 

'Air's getting a bit cooler,' said Finnis. *If I 
was you I should see about 'ome.' 

* When Alf's ready.' 

* At any rate, step in here in this arbour whilst I 
go and speak to. him.' 

' I don't want to hurry him,' said Caroline, obey- 
ing, ' on my account.' 

* You make yourself comfortable in that corner,' 
said William Finnis authoritatively, 'and no one 
won't take no notice of you. I'll go over and fetch 
him. Don't you stir, mind, till I come back, or 
else you'll ketch your death o' cold.' 

' Why, Mr. Finnis, the evening's quite pleasant !' 
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* That's where you're wrong,' said Finnis brusquely. 
* Stay where you are a few minutes.' 

William Finnis, at the expiration of a few minutes, 
returned. He explained, rather clumsily, that a 
messenger had just arrived from Barraclough's, 
requesting the instant attendance of Alfred at the 
works. It was an uncommonly urgent matter, said 
Mr. Finnis, and Alfred was the only man who 
could be of any use ; consequently he had had to 
run oiT at once, and had begged Finnis to see 
Caroline home. 

* He won't be late, I dare say,' said Caroline, rising 
to go. 

' Don't fancy he'll be 'ome all night. Likely to be 
a long job.' 

She sighed as she walked slowly with Finnis over 
the gravelled space to the wooden gates. The 
conductor tapped with his baton, the band played 
the confused, undecided prelude to a waltz. 

' Still,' she said, brightening a little, * it shows 
what a good workman he is for them to send for 
him out of all the others, doesn't it, Mr. Finnis ?' 

* That's just it,' said William Finnis. 

' It's a rare job to get him off in the mornings,' 
went on the young woman with interest. ' I tell 
him it's as bad as having a boy to start off to school. 
If it wasn't for me, he'd always be playing truant.' 

'There's a good deal of the infant about him. 

We'll turn down Teapot Row, and then along 

Wait here a bit !' 
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He caught at her arm suddenly. On the walled 
side of the road Alfred was being conducted by a 
uniformed constable and Dowton. The 9.30 gun at 
Woolwich boomed across the park. 

'How you do startle anyone!' said Caroline. 
* You've quite hurt my arm.' 

' Sorry/ said William Finnis. * There was some- 
one over there I didn't want to see. We won't go 
down Teapot Row after all ; we'll walk along by the 
park and down. Not tired, are you V 

* Yes/ she confessed ; * I — I am a little tired. I 
shall be glad to get indoors.' 

They walked quietly down Park Street towards 
Exmouth Terrace. ^ At the corner^ as they turned 
out of Park Street, was the police-station, with its 
violet-coloured lamp outside ; through the half- 
opened door, William Finnis caught sight, for a 
moment, of an absent-looking Alfred Bateson stand- 
ing against the wall between two projecting iron 
bars ; a bare-headed inspector wrote at a desk from 
dictation of Dowton. Alfred appeared to be taking 
no sort of notice of what was being done. A small 
crowd stood around the steps ; people were running 
up to the spot from various quarters. 

'I always shiver,' said Caroline, walking slowly 
and wearily, * when I pass that place.' 

Mr. Finnis, exceedingly troubled of mind, became 
slightly consoled on finding the ground-floor lady at 
the doorway of the house in Exmouth Terrace. That 
lady, the hour being now late, had apparently 



/ 
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contrived to finish her slow work of dressing, and 
was now, with the exception of dress skirt and boots, 
fully costumed. Her face took a touch of concern 
when she saw Caroline, and after assisting her with 
great gentleness upstairs, she hastened back to 
Mr. Finnis and gave him a written message for a 
nursing home, enjoining him to be fleet of foot, and 
to wait for an answer. This answer Mr. Finnis, 
breathless and scarlet, brought back in the shape of 
a bright, bird-like young nurse, who had prepared 
herself for leaving the home in a space of time to 
which the twinkling of the eye was, so to speak, 
eternity, and had beaten Williami Finnis in the race 
back to Exmouth Terrace, because she had the 
facility of skimming the pavement without seeming 
to touch it. The door closed upon William Finnis, 
who stood outside for a while, undecided, until the 
ground-floor lady put her head agitatedly out of the 
window. 

' What are you waiting for ?' demanded the flurried 
ground-floor lady. 

'Nothin',' said Mr. Finnis. *Is it anything 
serious ?' 

* Are you a married man ?' asked the ground-floor 
lady sharply. 

* 'Eaven forbid !' said William Finnis. 

* Then I can't talk to you,' said the ground-floor 
lady, preparing to pull the window down carefully. 
' Be off !' 

' Right,' he said, ' I'll look round at lunch-time 
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to-morrow to inquire. There's misfortune about, 
and it'll be a mercy if she is took a bit ill, because 
then • 

The window closed, and be turned away. He 
had some idea of calling at the police-station, but 
having little confidence in his own abilities, be could 
not see how his attendance there would improve 
matters. Poor Alf was caught at last, and there 
was certain trouble in store. He would call round 
at Exmouth Terrace the next day. If Mrs. Bateson 
were better he would break the news gently to her, 
and they could engage a solicitor to defend Alfred. 

At the end of East Street he stopped and looked 
back. The ground-floor lady was hurrying out of 
her doorway in her slippers, her hat stuck clumsily 
upon her head. She hastened up, nodded to him 
as she went by, and slid on to the doctor's. 

* Now, I wonder,' said the perturbed bachelor, 
* what all this fuss is about.' 



CHAPTER VI 

Compassion fought satire in the workshop of Barra- 
clough and Co. on the morning following Alfred's 
arrest. The news, brought by the husband of the 
cottage-loaf lady, became known at an early hour, 
and travelled instantly from one noisy whirring 
building to the others. Alfred was known only to 
men in his own shop, and not known by them, with 
the single exception of Finnis, in any close degree, 
but now that he had become famous, every man 
affected to have known him intimately ; the morning 
filled partly with the ordinary work, partly with 
reminiscences. Only a few dared to support William 
Finnis in asserting confidence in Alfred's ability to 
clear himself. The wordy foreman went about 
between the benches wearing triumph as though it 
were a new hat. 

When the bell rang, William Finnis, hurrying out, 
put aside all thoughts of a meal, and caught a tram 
to Greenwich. At the stout wooden doors leading 
to the yard of the police-court a cheerful sergeant 
informed him that Alfred's case had just been taken, 
and that he had been remanded for seven days. 
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'Any chance of bailing him out?' asked Finnis 
anxiously. 

* You a householder V asked the sergeant in reply. 
William Finnis shook his head. 

'Then what's the use of talking?' said the 
sergeant. 'Besides, it's too big a thing for bail. 
He'll go to HoUoway presently, and anyone that's 
got a right to see him can see him there.' 

' Lively !' commented William Finnis with a 
desolate air. 

* Got a mouthpiece for him ?' 

* Not yet.' 

* Try Rook,' suggested the sergeant. ' Rook'U get 
him through light if anybody can. They might deal 
with the case summar'ly — mind you, I don't say 
they would — and that'll be a jolly sight better than 
his going .to the Sessions.' 

* What'd it run to ?' asked William Finnis. 
' Matter of three guineas to start.' 

' I can manage that. Much obliged for giving me 
the tip.' 

' Don't mention it,' said the cheerful sergeant. 
' I always believe in giving good advice all round.' 

At Exmouth Terrace there was an atmosphere of 
excitement. Matrons, their dresses partially fastened, 
stood at front doors conversing with ladies whose 
heads were out of first-floor windows, or with ladies 
at frx)nt doors opposite; small children, taking 
advantage of the preoccupation of mothers, sprawled 
about in the roadway, contesting ardently for the 
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possession of one or two pools of muddy water. Mr. 
Finnis's arrival at the door of No. i8 stopped the 
chatter; the matrons looked at him with some 
reproach and astonishment. The door opened 
cautiously. William Finnis recognised the lady 
who performed this service as Miss Ladd. 

' Have I mistook the number ?' said William 
Finois, glancing at the little white oval plate on the 
door. ' Name of Bateson.' 

'Come inside,' whispered Miss Ladd, with an air 
of great mystery, ' and walk as quiet as your great 
clumsy boots will let you.' 

In following Miss Ladd on careful tip-toe, be heard 
a weak, muffled, wailing cry upstairs. The woman 
conducting him to the kitchen stopped and listened, 
and then went on again. Finnis knew her by sight ; 
knew her brother, and disliked them both with the 
heartiness of a plain man who dislikes few people. 

* I'll shut the door,' said Miss Ladd, still in a 
whisper, ' and then our voices Aon't be 'eard.' 

' Is she better 7' asked William Finnis. 

' Better ?' echoed Miss Ladd with great contempt. 

' Yes,' repeated Finnis doggedly, ' better.' 

' Why, you poor silly man,' said Miss Ladd pity- 
■Qglyi 'don't you know that there's a dear little 
baby boy come to town ?' 

' You're joking r 

' I never joke,' said Miss Ladd sternly, ' and if I 
did I should give off better jokes than that. I called 
this morning to see her, and ' 
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' What for ?' 

Miss Ladd paused. 

'There's no 'arm is my telling you/ she said, 
looking out of the window. ' I'd made up my mind 
that someone ought to open her eyes in regard to 
Alf, and to let her know that be 'adn't been the 
spotless archangel that she seemed to tbink him. 
Made me mad, it did, to see her living in a kind 
of a fool's paradise, and I called this morning with 
the idea of telling her — in confidence, mind — of one 
or two things he'd been mixed up in with that 
brother of mine.' 

' Well,' said Finnis, 'yotCxa a bright, pleasant, 
genial sort of a character, you are.' 

'And I would a-done it, too,' she said, turning 
sharply. * I'd a-spoiled all her fanci^ dreams, 
and I'd a-let her see him without a mask ; but 
when I come into that there passage, first thing 
was the news that this had happened. Somehow — 
I dent know how it was, and what's more, I don't 
care — bat somehow that took all the rage out of 
me; my ^ddy was over in a moment. When the 
young lady that's attending on her told me, I 
came all over of a. tremble, and if anyone had tried 
to knock me down with a feather, down I should 
have gone. To think of that dear, tiny little 
kiddie ' 

She stopped and sniffed. 

' And of course,' went on Miss Ladd with a new 
light on hei face, ' of course, you can't see the sweet 
7 
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boy; but you may take it from me that he's the 
finest little scamp that ever was.' 

' I ain't much of a judge of kids/ acknowledged 
William Finnis. * What I really called about was to 
see what could be done in regard to Alfred.' 

'What's the matter with Alf?' 

* Oh, nothing,' said Finnis dryly ; * only locked up.' 
*Now, you look here, my good man,' said Miss 

Ladd, with her knuckles on the kitchen -table, 
* listen I You go bothering that poor young mother 
with this bad news, and if I can't punish you for it 
I'll get someone who can. See ?' 

' Shouldn't think of bothering of her,' declared 
William honestly. * Hope I know myself better. 
Things being as they are, it seems to me we ought 
all to do our utmost not to let her know a word 
about it.' 

* Now, that,' said Miss Ladd with approval, ' is 
something like sense.' 

* I'm going to try and see him, and I'll provide 
the cash for defendin' of him. What you've got to 
do is to make up something to explain to her why 
he's kept away.' 

The ground-floor woman shuffled with a hurried 
nod through the kitchen into the scullery, and 
returned with a pail of hot water and a long bar 
of yellow soap. The ground-floor woman has been 
referred to on previous occasions as one cos- 
tumed incompletely, and in this regard there existed 
no important alteration. But it seemed that she 
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bad been fired for some reason by the event up- 
stairs to throw aside her usual antipathy to work, 
and was now engaged in scrubbing her rooms and 
beating her carpets, her infant being perched up 
high and well out of the m^\€e on a cupboard, 
whilst her husband, spurred by this burst of un- 
usual activity on the part of his vnfe, went out 
to make himself completely drunk before noon. 
Clad in a light ulster and slippers, and gloves that 
had in their early youth been white, she was so 
much pressed for time now that she bustled on 
without a word to Finnis and Miss Ladd. 

' And I *ope you've given up all idea of telling her 
what you meant to tell her. It won't do nobody no 
good, and ' 

' Bless the man !' said Miss Ladd, raising her 
voice impatiently, ' that was only a fit of the 
tantrums on my part. I'm too much of a woman 
to do anything spiteful to hurt the poor girl's feel- 
ings just now.' 

' Good on ye I' said William Finnis heartily. 

The door of the kitchen opened, and the bird- 
like young nurse fiew in. Finnis bowed awkwardly, 
and backed to the dresser ; the white-winged young 
woman as she went to the fireplace corroborated 
Miss Ladd's testimonial in regard to the new 
arrival. Finnis managed to hint delicately to her 
that Alfred was in trouble ; whereupon the three put 
their heads together, and before the young nurse 
fluttered away upstairs with a small saucepan, the 

7-2 
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conspirators had agreed that Alfred bad been 
despatched by the firm on urgent business con- 
nected with the break-down of a steamer at a 
distant port ; that William Finnis and he were 
in close and regular correspondence; that Alfred 
was sending anxious inquiries daily in regard to 
Caroline and the boy. These messages the flying 
nurse promised to deliver, and Miss Ladd, as one 
to whom truth was no fetish to be worshipped 
absolutely, offered to call frequently and lend aid 
in this respect. 

'And as time and tide/ said William Finnis 
oracularly, * wait for no man, I will now take upon 
myself the liberty of bunkin' off".' 

*Time you went/ said Miss Ladd with frank- 
ness. 

* I only hope poor Elf gets off light. It'll be the 
death of her when she finds it out.' 

* Bah !* said Miss Ladd, ' we women have to put 
up with a lot, and we gradually get used to it. 
Besides, I have always told 'em they'd get nabbed 
sooner or later.' 

*I wish/ sighed Finnis, 'that it had been a bit 
later. Good-day, miss.' 

' Go quiet !' ordered Miss Ladd. 

In the passage William heard a quiet cough 
from the top of the stairs. Looking up, he saw the 
active young nurse holding for his inspection a 
bundle of blankets, at the top end a red little face 
with staring eyes. Instinctively, William whispered 
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op the staircase to the little mite of new humanity, 
* I see ye, you young rascal you !' and the bundle of 
blankets moved in the young nurse's arms as though 
to intimate that he knew a repartee to this remark, 
and only a want of acquaintance with the English 
language prevented him from offering it Finnis 
closed the front-door very carefully, and went up 
the street under the inspection of the matrons. 
One of them, the doyenne of all, took it upon her- 
self to interrogate him. 

* Bad job about your pal, mister,' said the eldest 
of the matrons. * What will he get, d'you think V 

* How should I know?' demanded Mr. Finnis with 
asperity. 

*But,' said the eldest matron, 'you're a friend of 
the fam'ly, ain't you ? 'Asn't she bin told about it ?' 
•No!' 

* Well, then,' declared the lady, *she ought to 'ave.' 

* Look 'ere,' said William Finnis, stopping, * I've 
only got two seconds to spare, but I want to say 
this : if you ladies here have got any good breeding 
at all about you, if you've got manners that can be 
called manners, you'll show it by keeping the street 
as quiet as possible, and not so much as breathing 
a word about this trouble above a whisper. Of 
course, if you ain't well-bred ladies, why ' 

'I hope,' said the eldest matron, with dignity, 
'that we know how to behave ourselves without 
being told how by an awk'ard slab of a man like 
you ; and you'll find, mister, if you live long enough. 
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that we can conduct ourselves as well as the 'ighest 
of the 'igh can.* 

' Ladies/ said Finnis, lifting his soft hat clumsily, 
'you're a credit to your sex.' 

Outside the wooden gates of the police-court yard 
a small, half-interested crowd waited to see the big 
black van depart. Here the cheery sergeant intro- 
duced him to the clerk of a solicitor, and, although 
Finnis had exceeded the time allowed him for 
dinner, he felt it worth while to forfeit a few 
minutes and complete the arrangements. The clerk 
took particulars, and promised to visit Alfred in 
HoUoway as soon as the money was forthcoming, 
which important detail Finnis arranged to see to 
that evening. Going on he caught a tram in 
order to return to the works. As he went up the 
steps he looked back. The large wooden gates of 
the yard were being thrown open ; heads of two 
restive horses appeared and disappeared, not being, 
it seemed, absolutely agreed on a course of action. 
Encouraged to decision by a whip, the horses 
bounded out of the yard into the roadway, the 
driver holding them well in hand, the large, solid 
black van with the letters V.R. and a crown for 
only ornament rocking behind. 

Once in the roadway, the horses recommenced 
their dispute, and it required all the arguments of 
the sergeant seated by the side of the driver, and all 
the forcible threats of the driver himself, to again 
induce them to postpone settlement of their difference 
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in opinion. The small crowd cheered, and Finnis 
wondered what the men and women boxed inside 
the vans in their separate compartments thought 
of it all; wondered, too, being, as a happy fact, 
ignorant of its solid construction, why Alfred did 
not force his way through the side and make his 
escape. It came up now and raced along past the 
slow, placid tramcar. Sailor boys in the grounds of 
the Naval School ceased their game of chevy-chase 
to hurry to the iron railings and see the black van 
go by ; the huge ship, safely anchored in a sea of 
solid asphalte, was deserted by its crew; on the 
pavement nurses relinquished the steering of mail- 
carts in order to watch the van careering away; 
infants in the mail-carts sat up, open-eyed, anxious 
to miss nothing in the world that possessed interest. 
Some of the passers-by made admirable jokes on 
the subject, saying that they wished they had a 
chance of a carriage-ride on a fine day like this 
with no fare to pay, that nobody invited them to 
stay at a castle, and other remarks of an equally 
diverting character. 

Finnis stood on the top of the tram, watching the 
van to the end of the road. 

' Poor old Elf!' he said, looking absently at the 
disappearing van. ' He*s a child of misfortune, 
he is/ 

The tram gave a sudden jerk. William Finnis 
lost his footing, and, ejaculating a mild oath, fell 
head first with a thud on the stone roadway below. 



CHAPTER VII 

As a result of William Finnis's accident and of his 
temporary residence in the Miller Hospital, Alfred 
found himself visited by no one for the space of 
nearly a month. This time had specks of relief in 
weekly trips to Greenwich, but at HoUoway days 
gray and monotonous went slowly, with food that in 
his case (for the sufficient reason that he had little 
money) received no embellishments from the dining- 
rooms outside the gates. Others of the ' remands ' 
were able to exist comfortably in private rooms, 
which were also cells, with another * remand ' to do 
the cleaning. A City man detained on account of 
misappropriation of funds (this seemed to the rest 
in HoUoway quite a gentlemanly sort of crime) lived 
in such excellent style that the envy of many was 
excited, until the news came that he had been 

• 

sentenced at the Old Bailey to five years' exclusion 
from the world, whereupon opinion changed, and 
confirmed wrong-doers said to themselves that it 
were better to have an innocent heart and suet- 
pudding than appetizing food from the dining-rooms 
and a head full of ingenious wickedness. 
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Alfred felt relieved to find that Caroline neither 
visited him at Holloway, nor, so far as he could see, 
made one of the audience at the police-court ; he 
feared to see in her eyes any suspicion of guilt, and 
this was the only thing that he did fear. In regard 
to William Finnis the case appeared different, and 
awake at night on the mattressed plank in his cell 
he told the whitewashed brick walls exactly what 
he thought of Finnis's conduct. For the rest he 
became slightly amused in observing the increased 
distress of Mr. Dowton and his colleagues at the 
£aiilure of their endeavours to make a case for com- 
mittal against him. On the last hearing Alfred 
had addressed an appeal to the magistrate, and 
the magistrate had replied that stronger evidence 
must certainly be forthcoming at the next appear- 
ance. 

Glancing round on that occasion, he caught sight 
of one or two of his fellow- workmen, now wearing a 
more sympathetic look on their faces, and this gave 
him content; the occurrence that really gratified 
him was the first part of a brief interview presently 
with Dowton in the passage of the court. 

*Well,' asked Mr. Dowton, with a clumsy as- 
sumption of good-fellowship, * how are we getting 
on, eh ?' 

*rm getting on all right,' replied Alfred; *you 
seem to be getting yourself in a bit of a corner. 
Why don't you give up the force and go in for a 
milk walk ? That don't require no intelligence.' 
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' I don't want any cheek,' said the detective, run- 
ning his fingers through his red hair. 

' You want some sense.' 

'No one can say I'm prejudiced against you,' 
arged Dowton. ' It was a painful business for me 
to undertake, especially as I'd seen your missus 
before she married you. And if we can't prove this 
case against you, why, no one'll be more pleased 
than me.' 

' You won't smile to any great extent,' said 
Alfred, ' when the beak has a word or two to say 
on the subject. Fact of the matter is, I was a bit 
dazed at first and I didn't rightly understand what 
you was charging me with.' 

' Didn't know whether you were guilty or not, eh ?' 

'Once I grasped the idea,' Alfred went on, 
ignoring the suggestion ; ' I could see that you'd 
bit off more than you could chew. You'll get pro- 
moted over this job.' 

' Not much chance of that,' said Dowton gloomily. 

' Oh, yes, you will — promoted back'ards.' 

' I noticed one or two of your men in court this 
afternoon,' remarked the detective, persisting in 
amiability. ' 1 wonder they don't club together and 
get you a solicitor for the next hearing. Of course, 
I ought not to be the one to start the idea, but, 
after all, right's right and fair's &ir and law's law.' 

' When you can't manage to make 'em different.' 

Another 'remand' came out of the court and stood 
in charge of the gaoler against the wall. 
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*ril get a hint conveyed to 'em/ said Dowton 
generously. ' Unless any fresh information comes 
to hand during the week, it ought to be all serene 
with someone to speak for you. You don't want to 
go to the Sessions if it can be helped, do you now ?' 

* What d' I care ?' said Alfred impudently. 

' I s'pose/ remarked the detective, blowing dust 
from his bowler hat, * Mrs. Bateson, your wife, 
hasn't been to see you ?' 

•No.' 

' Ah 1' said the detective, and shook his head 
mysteriously. 

* What do you mean by " Ah " ?' demanded Alfred 
with sudden fierceness. ' Explain yourself.' 

* Pretty comfortable at HoUoway ?' 

* You answer my question,' cried Alfred, * or I'll 
jolly well knock ' 

*Why, how could you expect it?' protested 
Dowton. * You know what women are. Use your 
common-sense. Do you think she's coming to see 
you at a time when she's busy occupied with other 
matters ?' 

The gaoler said ' Kimalong ' to Alfred, but he 
reftised to move. 

* You tell me what the devil you mean by throwin* 
out assertions about my wife,' he screamed. ' You 
explain ' 

* I ain't made any assertions,' declared the de- 
tective amazedly. 'I was simply referring to a 
topic of general knowledge.' 
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The vagueness of this last sentence goaded Alfred 
to fury. He made a rush for Dowton, but that 
wary man stepped aside sharply. In a moment a 
detachment of uniformed men were around Alfred ; 
by their united efforts he was hurried along the 
passage to the yard, where he found himself partly 
pulled and partly shoved into a cell to wait for the 
van from Woolwich. 

The unfortunate phrasing of Dowton's well-meant 
remarks gave to Alfred more distress than anything 
had done in the course of his life. Confident of his 
approaching release, assured that the detectives had 
no further charges beyond this ill-grounded one to 
bring against him, he was able to gauge in the 
silences of HoUoway the reality and the intensity 
of his affection for Caroline. Although unused to 
introspection, he could see that this was the one 
positive trait that he possessed, matching so little 
with the rest of his character that he felt some- 
times it belonged to someone else. Now, afire with 
this attack of jealousy, he began to understand how 
Caroline had made up the best part of his life and 
of himself. Because he feared the loss of this, and 
because he knew that without it he would again 
become a mere wastrel, he boiled with apprehension. 

He tried not to think of his knowledge and 
experience in the old years at Deptford Green. He 
struck his forehead when the memory came of a 
certain Horn Fair held by amused inhabitants to 
call attention to some very flagrant case of erratic 
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living. (Afterwards he laughed at all this outburst 
of feeling and chaffed himself for having misunder- 
stood the innocent Dowton, but at the time the 
case seemed grim and serious enough.) For the 
first time in his grown-up life he prayed. 

* Visit V said the warder curtly one morning. 

Alfred found himself conducted to the top of a 
spiral staircase, where a detachment was being made 
up. The number completed, the twelve were all 
taken down into the basement, and each entered 
the doorway of a box-like compartment with sloping 
canvas top, where an open space between latticed 
protectors enabled one to see the visitor in the 
compartment opposite, but permitted one to see 
no other visitor. The clatter and bang of loud 
conversation between the other residents and their 
visitors began at once, and did not moderate until 
the fifteen minutes were completed. A warder 
walked up and down the narrow slightly - raised 
division between the two rows of boxes. 

' Well, Jimes, you're in trouble again then. Lot 
you think of me and the poor children ! Wonder you 
can look me in the face.' 'Yer sister Sarer sent 
her kind regards, and told me to tell you that she's 
always prophesied to herself that some'ing of the 
sort would 'appen.' *Mind you don't go gettin* 
that same bloomin' mouthpiece what you got for 
me before, ole man. I could make a better 'ead 
than what he's got out of a lump of pudding.' 
* Two 'tecs come round makin' inquiries last night. 
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but I never told 'em nothin' ; pretended I didn't 
know, see V * Don't you go walkin' out with any- 
one else mind, 'r else I'll ' * Tell mother not to 

worry, and give her a kiss for me.' The clamour of 
talk went on. 

* 'EUo !' 

* Who are you s'posed to be ?' asked Alfred, peer- 
ing curiously across at the bandaged man. 

' A question that's puzzled me a good bit the last 
three weeks.' 

' It is good old William, then, arrived at last !' 

' If you call this arriving,' remarked Finnis, from 
the opposite compartment, guardedly. 

' Been in the wars, ain't you ? Look like a 
bloomin' diver about to descend into the vasty 
deep.' 

* It was divin' wthout previous practice that got 
me like this. What I called for was to tell you 
we'd got a lawyer.' 

* YouVe took your time.' 

* I was sorry,' said Finnis, in the manner of one 
repeating words that he had already decided to use, 
* I was sorry. Elf, to see that you'd got yourself into 
trouble at last.' 

'Trouble?' Alfred laughed, and the perambulating 
warder glanced at him. ' This ain't what I call 
trouble, bless you I Why, I'm coming out of this 
with flying colours.' 

'Think so ?' asked Finnis. 

* Know so,' replied Alfred definitely. 
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* I only 'ope you're right, for your sake, and for 
the sake of everyone else.' 

Alfred waited a moment, half afraid to ask after 
Caroline. William Finnis looked Math curiosity at 
the brim of his bowler hat, as though brims were 
a new invention which had not been previously 
brought to his notice. The noise increased. 

* Did you come by train ?' shouted Alfred incon- 
sequently. 

' Train and tram,' answered Finnis. * Good way 
it is, tea' 

' Who've you got to speak for me ?' 

Finnis mentioned the name. 

'Tell him to see me to-morrow before I'm called. 
They'll let him.' 

' The others at Barraclough's had clubbed together 
to find the money, but I told 'em I'd prefer to see it 
through now I was well.' 

* You always were a juggins,' remarked Alfred. * I 
s'pose some of 'em thought I was fairly in for it.' 

' They might 'ave had that impression,' admitted 
Finnis. *To tell the truth, I thought so meself, 
being a bit dazed over that tumble of mine.' 

' It's a fine thing to have the confidence of your 
fiiends,' remarked Alfred sarcastically. A burst of 
tears on the part of a woman visitor distracted him for 
a moment. * Keroline all right ?' he asked nervously. 

' Believe she's as well as can be expected,' said 
Finnis. 'Ain't seen her since that night at the 
dancing gardens.' 
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'I s'pose — I s'pose she knows all about this 
business.' 

'I think I'm right in stating she has no idea 
whatever that you're in 'Olloway.' 

* Not 'eard of it ? 'Ave they kept it from her, 
then ? How did they manage that ? What excuse 
did they give her ?' 

He looked forward, asking these questions loudly 
and with hot excitement. 

* They managed it somehow.' 

' And that*s why she hasn't been to see me, then.' 
He took a long breath of satisfaction. ' I wondered 
what it all meant. And you 'aven't seen her once, 
then ? She's been lonely, I lay.' 

' Been well looked after, I believe,' said William 
Finnis. 'And of course the boy's company for 
her.' 

* What boy ?* he asked sharply. * Speak up.' 
*Why, hang it all! you don't mean to say you 

ain't 'eard ?' 

* How can I 'ear anything,' cried Alfred, * when 
no one don't come and tell me ? What boy are you 
talkin' about ?' 

* Why, your boy.' 

'Finnis, old pal, you don't mean to say that 
since I've been in ' 

'You're a father,' said William Finnis trium- 
phantly. 'That's what you are, a happy father. 
Thought you knew.' 

Alfred gripped the latticed shutter near to him, 
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and looked down for a few moments. When he 
lifted his eyes he glanced at the sloping roof, ashamed 
at having lost control of his usual buoyancy. 

' And I reckon/ bawled Finnis, ' that by this time 
he's growed out of all knowledge. It was a month 
ago that I catched sight of him, and then he was 
a bit fresh-complexioned, and he didn't seem to 
have got his features properly formed, as you may 
say.' 

*I — I want to see him,' confessed Alfred awkwardly; 
'and I want to see her. Tell her so, will you? 
When I get off to-morrer ' 

* 'Ope you will.* 

' I shall come straight to her.' 

* To say that, I shall 'ave to tell her you've been 
locked up all this time.' 

Alfred swallowed something in his throat. 

' Break it to her gently, old chap,' he begged. 

'Wish someone else had got the job,' remarked 
William Finnis. 'S'pose you don't get off to- 
morrow ! Why, she'll go out of her mind.' 

* You've got more tack than you give yourself 
credit for,' said Alfred reassuringly. * You go back 
there if you can manage it ' 

* I'm still on the sick list.' 

' And you do what I ask you to, and give her my 
love, and tell her I'm all right and the 'tecs are all 
wrong, and tell the little kid I shall see him soon. 
And thank ye,' he added clumsily — 'thank ye for 
coming to see me.' 

8 
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* Right you are,' said Finnis. He turned to go. 
* How do I get out of this place V 

' Anyone,' said Alfred, * can get out of HoUoway 
who's behaved themselves. So you're all right, 
William.' 

It was characteristic of Alfred that, with this un- 
expected receipt of good news, he should instantly 
adopt a perfectly optimistic mood. One less inclined 
by nature to cheerfulness would have feared that 
at the last moment some other charge might be 
brought against him, which he would have had diffi- 
culty in answering; but Alfred, his head full of 
anticipation, rejected this as an impossibility, with a 
confidence and an assurance that proved to be well 
founded. When, the next day, after an interview at 
Greenwich with a large white-faced solicitor, he had 
taken his place in court between the two parallel 
bars of iron, Dowton stepped into the witness-box 
and told the magistrate and the magistrate's clerk 
that the police were unable to carry the matter 
further; they begged, therefore, to leave it in the 
hands of the magistrate. Dowton, backing out 
of the box with an apologetic air, was stopped by 
Alfred's solicitor, who shot up from his seat in front 
of the dock. 

' One moment, if you please. With your per- 
mission, sir ' — this to the magistrate — ' I should 
like to ask a question or two.' 

' You appear for the prisoner, Mr. ' 

' I do, sir. I should like to ask the witness 
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whether we are to understand that the case is 
entirely withdrawn against my sorely-tried and long- 
suffering client ?' 

Dowton looked appealingly at Inspector Mac- 
Donogh, who had a pew of bis own in the court. 

* The police,' said Inspector MacDonogh, ' desire 
to leave the affair in the hands of the magistrate 
entirely.' 

'I am not speaking to you/ snapped the large- 
faced solicitor ; ' I am addressing the witness in the 
box. When I wish for information from you, sir, I 
will have you called.' The Inspector smiled good- 
temperedly. * Note', Sergeant Dowton !' 

'Yessirl' 

* Attend to me 1 I ask you this question : On 
whose information was it that this serious and most 
damnatory charge was brought against my client ?' 

* You must understand, sir ' began Dowton. 

* No, no, no, fio / I don't want to be lectured by 
members of the police force. I only want a simple 
answer to a simple question.' 

* I can't answer it, sir. Once we began to give 
the names of those what give us information, we 
should never get any more of it.' 

' Very well, very well. That's your answer, is it ?' 

' It's the best I can give, sir.' 

'One more question, please. Have you any 
doubts in your own mind now as to the perfect 
innocence of the prisoner ?' 

The magistrate suggested gently that this came 

8—2 
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within his province. The large-faced solicitor stood 
looking out of the window for a few seconds, keeping 
Dowton in a state of damp-faced suspense. 

'I take it, then, that not only have you found 
that my client is an honest workman in a highly 
respectable firm of the neighbourhood! but that he 
has never been the associate of bad characters — 

never been the companion of ' 

■- ' Don't you/ muttered Alfred wamingly over the 
iron bar, 'go making a 'ash of it !' 
* * As to that/ said Dowton, bridling, * if you par- 
ticularly wish it, I can tell you ' 

'Very well, very well,* interrupted the large-faced 
solicitor, sitting down as suddenly as he had risen ; 
* that's all I wanted to know.' 

Dowton went at a sign from the clerk, and the 
solicitor shot up again. 

' I presume you will dismiss the case, sir ; but 
before you do so I should like to make a few remarks.' 

The magistrate, sighing, nodded consent. 

' In the first place, sir, I should like to point out 
to your worship that my client has, in consequence 
of a blunder on the part of the police, been deprived 
for fully one month of that liberty dear, sir, to every 
citizen of a nation which treasures its freedom high 
above everything else. My client, sir ' 

The large-faced solicitor spoke for ten minutes, 
swaying from side to side, so that his speech was 
offered partly to the magistrate and partly to William 
Finnis, who had fee'd him, and had promised an 
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extra half-guinea if the duties should be performed 
satisfactorily. Alfred, glancing around now and 
again at the back doorway of the court near to the 
pen in which members of the public were herded, 
wished that he would stop, and whispered, 'Sit 
down ' ; but Mr. Finnis's enjoyment of the per- 
formance was genuine; he stood with bandaged 
head, listening to every word as a man who has 
paid and is glad to receive his money's worth. 
When the large-faced solicitor had fired off two 
lines of poetry, one at the magistrate and one at 
William Finnis, and had dropped to his seat, the 
magistrate said courteously that Alfred would be 
discharged. The magistrate regretted that no 
friends had come forward in the first instance to 
offer bail, with the result that the time had had to 
be spent in prison. If he were allowed to offer a 
word of advice, it would be that Alfred should be 
more careful of his companions ; that he should in 
future avoid the society of those who broke laws, 
and in this way evade the suspicion that in the 
present case had fallen upon him. 

* You may go,' said the magistrate. ' Sergeant, 
call the next case.' 

Alfred turned, and nodding cheerfully to the men 
and women packed in the rear of the court, and 
giving a special wink to Finnis, went out of the 
doorway at the back, free. The day had been dull, 
but just then the sun, as though remembering for- 
gotten duties, blazed down and^ made him blink. 
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For an instant he staggered confusedly. He walked 
through the passage, sending a word of chaff to the 
driver of the big black van, but he did not feel at 
liberty until he was in the street. There, standing 
on the pavement with her back to him, stood 
Caroline. He stepped up quietly, and bystanders 
who looked to see what he was about to do were 
diverted to see her start when he placed his hands 
over her eyes. 

* Guess who I' growled Alfred in a deep voice. 
'Elf!' cried Caroline, disengaging herself. 'Oh, 

Elf, Elf!' 

He kissed her, glanced at the little white bundle 
in her arms, and walked along silently by her side 
in the direction of the park. Women who had 
been in court raised a shrill cheer of congratulation 
far behind them, but neither looked round. They 
walked along the pavement to the gates of the park, 
and went gently halfway up the hill. 

* Well, little woman,' said Alfred, looking down, 

* how's the world been using you ?' 

' Never mind about me, Elf. It's you that's had 
to put up with 'ardship. I do think somebody ought 
to be well punished for it.' 

' All's well that ends well,' he said magnanimously. 

* It's been a rough time for both of us, but — well, 
here we are now.' 

* All three of us,' suggested Caroline softly. 

' What's he like ?* asked Alfred, turning round, 
relieved to change the subject of conversation. ' It 
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never struck me that he was coming to town so 
soon.' 

* That's like a man I' She took a white woollen 
veil from one end of the small bundle with infinite 
tenderness and stood it in an upright position with 
one hand at its back ' There ! Say " 'Ello, daddy." ' 
The small baby blinked with his large eyes and 
stared very hard and rather critically at his father's 
bowler hat. Slowly his gaze descended, and he 
looked at Alfred's face with something of astonish- 
ment. Alfred placed the hat crossways on the bald 
little head, and the baby relaxing his air of wonder 
allowed his little face to become creased, whereupon 
Caroline declared with great delight that he was 
roaring with laughter, and that Alfred was the first 
person who had succeeded in effecting this. 

' Is he a good kid ?' asked Alfred. 

'Oh, a splendid boy, Elf, you've no idea — has 
his little tantrums sometimes, of course, about meal 
times, but I've only got to speak a bit sharp to him 
and he's as good as gold.' The exultant young 
mother nodded her head at the staring infant. ' He's 
the doodest HI boy there ever was ever since 'ittle 
babies was begun to be.' 

Master Bateson resented this excess of compliment 
by jerking his father's hat off, bending his small 
back and screaming aloud to the skies. 

' Let me take him, Kerry.' 

This it seemed in no way suited the mite's desires, 
and he screamed more loudly, wriggling in his 
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father's arms, so that Alfred, unused to the manage- 
ment of families, had to return him to his mother. 
Caroline talked to the boy soothingly, pointing out 
(in the language that is assumed to be the only one 
understood by babies) that such noisy conduct was 
opposed to all rules of life, and if persisted in could 
but result in the appearance of a bogey man, armed 
with drastic powers and invincible to argument. 
Master Bateson, watching his young mother very 
intently, appeared convinced by this argument, and 
being now slightly exhausted after the struggle, 
nestled his small head on her arm, allowed the 
woollen veil to be drawn across the upper half of his 
tiny face, and went to sleep. 

*I think we'd better call him Elfred, don't you, 
dear?' 

' No,' said Alfred, 'cert'ny not.' 

' Why, what's the matter with the name ?' 

'There's nothing the matter with the name,' he 
said, stroking his young wife's sleeve, ' but its owner 
don't seem to be over-prosperous.' 

' That's only a bit of ill-luck. Elf, that might have 
'appened to anyone.' 

* I want him,' he said definitely, ' to grow up a 
better man than his father, and I ain't going to 
'andicap him at the outset by giving him my name. 
So there, now !' 

' I'd rather built on him being called Elf,' men- 
tioned Caroline wistfully. * But, of course, if you 
wish it ' 
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* Look 'ere/ interrupted Alfred, glancing down at 
the buildings below. * We'll call him by some new 
name that'll give him a good start.' He looked 
around. * How about Trafalgar ?' 

* Trafalgar Bateson !' 

' Esquire/ said Alfred. 

Caroline bent her head to the dormant baby and 
put the question to him : ' Woozoo like to be tailed 
Trafalgar Bateson, Esquire, or woozoo like to be 
tailed any other namey pamey?' Master Bateson 
opened one eye and closed it again sleepily, as who 
should say, * Settle it amongst yourselves, and don't 
bother a man when he's trying to snatch a few 
moments of rest.' The name being thus decided 
upon, and Caroline and Alfred having exchanged re- 
miniscences of the past month, they set off home to 
Exmouth Terrace, where, the faithful William Finnis 
being on sentry-go, they took him in to tea, and one 
word from Caroline thanked that excellent but 
bandaged friend more effectively than all of Alfred's 
attempts. 

' I have now to perduce,' said William Finnis, 
when tea was over, and speaking as one addressing 
a formal meeting, ' a letter, or communication, or 
what not, from Mr. Barraclough.' 

Opened, this proved to be a genial note of con- 
gratulation, coupled with a request that Alfred 
would return to his old berth at the earliest possible 
moment. 

' I'll begin to-morrer,' said Alfred. 
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' And go straight on,' suggested Finnis. 
' And go straight on,' he agreed firmly. 

* I shall have to write to tell my sisters all about 
it/ remarked Caroline. ' It'll sound to them like 
a bit out of a book.' 

' I'd rather forget all about it/ said Alfred, ' and 
let bygones be bygones.' 

'That's what I say/ remarked Finnis. 'Less 
fuss the better.' 

The wife of the cornet looked in and welcomed 
Alfired, conversing also with William Finnis on 
the subject of Her Majesty's last Drawing-room. 
The cornet had been away from home for two days, 
but the lady seemed in no way perturbed at this, 
and declared pessimistically that he would doubtless 
find his way back before the end of the week. 

* Trust him !' said the cornet's wife, pinning a 
rent in her blue blouse. 

Another knock, and Alfred went downstairs to 
answer it. Caroline, dancing the small boy in her 
arms out on the landing, looked over the banisters. 
At first she could not distinguish the caller. Ob- 
viously, however, Alfred was speaking in brusque, 
decided tones. 

' Fd rather you didn't call,' he was saying. * I've 
no grudge against you or against Ladd, but I want 
to break off the acquaintance, and you can guess 
why.' 

* You want to break it off, Alf ?' said the caller. 
' In future, yes.' 
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* And do I understand, then ' — it was the voice of 
Miss Laddy quavering now with passion — * that I'm 
not good enough to talk to your young wife, or to 
nurse that dear little kiddie ?' 

* I don't want to enter into any argument/ said 
Alfred determinedly. * All I want is that you shan't 
come 'ere. That's all !' 

*But, Elf,' cried Caroline from the top of the 
stairSy ' you've no idea how kind she was to me all 
the time you were away. Do let her ' 

* Be quiet !' he said sharply. * You leave this 
to me.' 

'MeanSy then,' said Miss Ladd, trembling, 'that 
I'm treated with disdain, does it ?' 

' It means/ declared Alfred, ' that you're to jolly 
well clear off, and to jolly well keep off!' 

' And never see that little baby again ?' 

' Not if I can 'elp it.' 

* But, Elf dear ' from the top of the stairs, 

* Shut up !' he cried. 

Miss Ladd, white of face, wrapped the paper 
around a child's rattle which she had brought, and 
backed out on to the steps, Alfred preparing to 
close the door upon her as she retreated. 

* You'll be sorry for doing this, Alfred Bateson !' 
'I should be sorrier if I didn't,' he answered. 

' 'Ook it !' 



CHAPTER VIII 

The White Horse in High Street, Deptford, and a 
busy evening. In the large club-room that looked 
out on two streets a smoking concert, given by the 
men of Barraclough and Co., in honour of Alfred 
Bateson, ' who has recently/ so the cheaply printed 
cards of invitation ran, * who has recently emerged 
triumphant from an unfounded charge brought 
against him on no grounds whatsoever.' Smoke, 
which made some of the ladies cough, filled the 
large room, hurrying to escape when a window 
opened slightly, in the certain knowledge that it 
would be promptly deprived of this means of exit : 
'for if we are to be choked,' said the ladies beneath 
the window, *or else have our heads jolly well blown 
off with cold air, why, let us be choked.' So the 
windows closed again and tears trickled down the 
panes. In a large chair near to the pianoforte at 
the end of the room young Mr. Barraclough made 
a well-intentioned effort to enter into the spirit of 
the evening, endeavouring to show geniality to all, 
with special attention to Alfred and to Caroline, 
who, at a table in the front row, received, between 
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songSy congratulations from the others. Baby had 
been left at home in charge of the ground-floor lady, 
and Caroline's only regret this happy evening was 
that she had not brought him to share the honours 
paid to her husband and herself. 

' My friends/ said young Barraclough, rising and 
adjusting his pince-nez, 'the next item will be a 
song by one of our excellent colleagues, a foreman 
in the works who is universally respected and 
revered. He will sing " The Honest Heart of an 
Honest Man." ' 

The white- waistcoated foreman left the table, 
having first given his half-smoked cigar into the 
charge of his little wife, and advanced with great 
importance to the platform, where he held consulta- 
tion with the smooth-haired youth at the piano, 
growling the air that he proposed to sing until the 
smooth-haired lad had gained something of its 
intent, upon which the foreman took up his position 
on the edge of the platform and stilled the room 
with an awful glance. 

' Memory permitting,' said the foreman, * Fll give 
you a song, friends, and I shall be glad of your kind 
additionality in the chorus.' 

A lengthy song with at least half a dozen verses, 
full of the most unimpeachable sentiments, and 
arguing in a deliberate, insistent way that whilst 
there might be some who valued gold, or deeds of 
our forefathers brave and old, and admired the 
valour of soldiers true, who went forth to battle, to 
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die or do, yet when you came to review the whole 
matter and weigh up impartially the precise value 
of all virtues and appraise them justly^ you had to 
confess (in the chorus) that the noblest thing on 
earth, my boys, deny it now who can, is the sterling 
worth of an honest heart, of an upright, honest man. 
The foreman after each verse bowed to the table at 
which Alfred and Caroline were seated, and Alfred, 
amused by the preposterous gravity of his former 
opponent, had no trouble to forget the real irony of 
the compliment. Indeed, Alfred, in his buoyant, 
careless way, was, under the influence of compli- 
ment and beer, becoming convinced that he had an 
admirable grievance against the world, and that his 
past left nothing to be desired. He rather enjoyed 
the acting of the whole scene ; he especially valued 
the sincere admiration that sparkled in Caroline's 
eyes. One or two of the coughing married ladies 
in the smoky room noticed this affectionate and 
almost reverential attitude that the good Caroline 
was too honest to hide, and between themselves 
reproved her. 

'That ain't the way to treat a man,' said the 
married ladies severely. 

* I have another appointment,' said young Barra- 
clough in his high voice from the platform ; ' and if 
you will allow me to interrupt the — er — flow of 
harmony, so to speak, I should be glad if you would 
permit me to say a few brief words.' 

A large infant at the back of the room screamed 
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aloud at this, and struggled with its mother, evidently 
wishful to get at the tall young man with the head 
voice and to stop him from carrying out this 
threat. 

' You are assembled here to-night/ went on the 
tall young man, when the large baby had been 
danced out of its rage, * to do honour, if I may say 
so, to one who has been wrongfully accused ; to one 
who is your fellow-workman, and who has — er — 
returned to the position which he occupied in our 
firm, little the worse, I trust, for his residence in 
what is, I believe, called,' here young Barraclough 
referred to his notes, * called " quod." ' 

The large smoky room cheered at this, and 
laughed also, because it seemed clear that the use 
of slang was an effort at humour. 

' Alfred Bateson will be able to interest his children, 
from the eldest to the youngest' — a female voice 
from the back of the room called out that they had 
but one, and Barraclough replied with much readi- 
ness that he was aware that there was only one at 
present, an emphasis which gave to the matrons great 
amusement as they repeated the repartee to each 
other, causing them to rock to and fro with enjoy- 
ment — * with his experience in " quod." And bitter 
as the experience was at the moment, and acute as 
his resentment may have been since, the time will 
come, I hope, when he will forget the pain and 
remember only the happiness of this evening.' 
Alfred Bateson, being thus appealed to, said * 'Ear, 
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'ear!' and Caroline wept quietly. 'For I take it 
that you have organized this admirable concert in 
order to show that you have never lost confidence 
in him ' (cheers), ' that you sympathize with him in 
his past troubles ' (cheers), ' and that you welcome 
him heartily, and with all sincerity, back to freedom 
after his unfortunate and wholly undeserved deten- 
tion in ' — here young Barraclough again referred to 
his notes — * " quod." ' (Cheers and laughter.) * We 
of Barraclough 's are, as I need scarcely say, all on 
the sfde of law and order, and — er — resolved to 
uphold that standard in order to insure the well- 
being of our country ; at the same time, when the 
guardians of law and order make a lamentable error, 
as they have done in this case, then our sympathy 
goes out to the individual, no matter who he may 
be, who has so undeservedly endured — er — " quod." 
Ladies and gentlemen, before I leave you continuing 
this pleasant concert, let me ask you to drink at my 
expense the health of Alfred Bateson !' 

The windows of the clubroom shook with ap- 
plause, the floor trembled. Nothing could have 
been more popular than the concluding remark of 
young Barraclough, and as white-sleeved waiters 
hurried from one table to another taking orders, 
the men and women felt dazed at being suddenly 
called upon to name a beverage suitable to the 
occasion. One of the wives, who had been in earlier 
years acquainted with good society, said promptly, 
' Sherry wine,' whilst others, unable to make up 
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their mindSy failed to give their orders before the 
busy waiters hurried away. Glasses being served, 
young Barraclough called upon all to stand up and 
drink the toast. Caroline was rising with the rest 
when a lady of experience near her whispered com- 
mandingly, ' Keep your seat.' Caroline obeyed, and 
as the room sang 'For he's a jolly good fellow' 
she held her hand at her white throat, and wished 
again that she had brought baby. When the noise 
finished she saw Alfred mistily as he rose and 
stepped up on the platform — Alfred very pale, his 
forehead damp. 

* Fellow -workers,' said Alfred, * and fellow- 
workers' wives and fellow-workers' sweet'earts! I 
— I never did the thing what they accused me of. 
I don't pretend I'm perfect, but I never did that.' 
(Cheers.) ' If it's the last words I utter on this earth, 
I never did what they charged me with — straight, I 
didn't.' He stopped and looked around the smoky 
room ; one hand felt the buttons of his waistcoat 
nervously. ' I challenge anybody to get up in this 
place and point a finger at me, and say that I did 
what they accused me of.' 

The room seemed to protest against this needless 
declaration of innocence, and a murmur came to 
signify this. A tall woman, with a grim face, seated 
at one of the distant smoke-hidden tables, rose and 
came slowly up by the side of the wall. When she 
reached the circle of light made by a cluster of bare 
gas-jets, she waited. 

9 
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* I go further/ said Alfred, raising his voice, and 
now more at his ease. 'I challenge anybody in 
this room to stand forth and say that I've ever done 
anything of any kind whatsoever that could be 
termed a breaking of them laws to which you, sir, 
have so kindly referred. My wife,' here he glanced 
proudly at the tearful Caroline, * has got confidence 
in me ' (cheers) ; * you, my fellow-workmen, 'ave 
got confidence in me' (cheers again), 'and what 
I say to-night is that you'll never 'ave cause to 
regret it. You take that from me. This night 
means a kind of a Clapham Junction for me, it 
does. If ever Tve been a bit careless in me past, 
a bit thoughtless in me behaviour, I change here, 
I do, and I take the train that's got "Honesty" 
marked on it.' 

Young Barraclough, from the chair, said ' Heah, 
heah!' the room banged the tables. When the 
applause had finished^ the woman standing in the 
circle of light near the wall looked up and spoke. 
It was Miss Ladd. 

' Got your ticket for the journey ?' she asked 
quietly. 

The room shouted indignantly, * Shut your 'ead !' 
and * Leave off interrupting can't you I* Miss Ladd 
smiled, and taking from her pocket a silver-mounted 
vinaigrette, sniffed at it with great composure and 
elegance. Alfred watched her vacantly, his hair 
dank upon his forehead, until the room, impatient, 
begged him to go on. He turned stupidly to young 
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Barracloughy and Barraclougb, in a whisper, advised 
him to finish. 

' I 'aven't said what — what I wanted to say/ 
remarked Alfred to the room, ^but — many thanks, 
fellow-workers, for all your kindness. Me and my 
wife will never forget it Thank ye/ 

He stumbled down from the platform, and seemed 
to feel his way to the table where Caroline was 
sitting ; the room cheered again, mainly because 
speeches were over and the way clear for more 
songs. Young Barraclough, coming down and 
shaking hands with Caroline, found himself pushed 
aside by Miss Ladd, striding her way to the platform. 
Alfred watched her with fearfulness, and leaning 
forward, caught at her dress. 

* I'd like to say a few words, sir,' said Miss Ladd 
with respect to Mr. Barraclough, ' as an old friend 
of the family.' 

* Is it necessary ?' asked the tall youth, looking 
round. 

'I say,' interrupted Alfred, moistening his dry 
lips with his tongue. 

' Speaking to me ?' asked the lady with reserve. 

'Why don't you — why don't you come to our 
place next Sunday and 'ave tea and see the baby ?' 

' Do/ added Caroline. 

'If you'd rather I didn't speak, sir,' said Miss 
Ladd to young Barraclough, ' I won't.' 

'Don't think it would be wise to trouble them 
vdth any more.' 
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' Very well, then/ said Miss Ladd, seating herself 
at the table near to Alfred and Caroline, ' Fll keep 
me mouth shut' 

Young Barraclough shook hands with Alfred, and 
went down the gangway of the smoke-filled room, 
nodding a cheerful good -night to the men, and 
feeling, no doubt, well content to exchange the 
atmosphere for the rarer and purer air without. 
His departure meant a release of the skid; the 
youth at the pianoforte started a medley of humorous 
songs, and the room sang the choruses noisily. Miss 
Ladd leaned forward and asked for Finnis. 

* I miss William,' remarked Alfred, still trembling. 
* He's on the sick-list, and he don't dare be seen out 
after eight.' 

' We won't be late getting 'ome,' urged Caroline. 

* I'm ready to start when you are,' said Miss Ladd 
in the friendliest way. * My brother's gone out 
Dulwich way on business, and I'm me own master.' 

* Gets a lot of night work, doesn't he ?' asked 
Caroline. 

*You 'ave to work night and day,' replied Miss 
Ladd serenely, * in the greengrocery line.' 

' I was surprised to see you come in,* said 
Caroline. ' I thought we was never going to see 
you again.' 

* / didn't,' remarked the elder woman. 

* If you go out first,' suggested Alfred, ' I'll be 
down in about two twos, and they won't notice it 
so much. Can you look after the wife ?' 
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' Yes/ said Miss Ladd, looking at him, ' I can.' 
Some delay occurred before Alfred found himself 
able to leave the room, because one of the workmen's 
wives, having announced her willingness to sing, 
and being thereupon begged to go on the platform, 
refused flatly to do this, declaring that she had 
never been one of your saucy minxes (which was, 
indeed, not a title that one could have applied to 
her appropriately), and being still urged to comply 
with the usual procedure, suddenly changed her 
mind and decided not to sing at all, but to sulk 
instead. Then, when a lady had been found to go 
on the platform, it unfortunately proved to be some- 
body's daughter with no song, but a temperance 
recitation, beginning : 

' Oh, wine it is a mocking thing, 
It steals away the brine, 
Against it I would wish to preach, 
And not, I trust, in vine ;' 

an exhortation received by the room stolidly, because 
it seemed clear that the argument only applied to, 
say, claret, and not to beer or to whisky. When 
Alfred had managed to get away from the room, and 
had made his way downstairs, he found his young 
wife and Miss Ladd seated in the private bar, with 
lemonade before them. 

It shocked him oddly to encounter this well- 
expected picture. He had made up his mind to cut 
away from the old set, and to keep Caroline apart 
from them, yet here at the first suggestion of a 
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threat he had allowed Miss Ladd to resume com- 
panionship. Only for the moment self-reproach 
nipped him; the next moment he was assuring 
himself that he had pursued a judicious course, and 
in his optimistic way he hoped that the convenient 
thing would be also the wisest. One definite plan 
of action was at any rate decided upon — that under 
no circumstances would he run any more risks. 
There should be no more companionship with Ladd, 
no more association with crime. It was unfair to 
Caroline, unfair to the boy ; besides, he remem- 
bered Holloway. It seemed that Miss Ladd was 
listening partly to Caroline's proud chatter about 
the baby and partly to a red-faced lad near the bar, 
bragging loudly to a respectful circle of the import- 
ance of his daily duties. Alfred, drinking at the 
urgent request of Caroline her glass of sleepy lemon- 
ade, also listened, and, going over to the group, 
asked for a light. 

' I tell you,' said the red-faced lad loudly, and 
glancing round towards the two women, *my 
people 'd trust me with untold gold if they had to 
carry such a thing. Every Monday morning down 
I goes to the station with my van, and I say, 
" Where's my cases ?" and they loads me up with 
watches from a town called Swizzerland, and I 
don't mind telling you chaps — in confidence, mind 
— that there's sometimes four or five thousand 
pounds' worth in my van by the time I'm ready to 
start.' 
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* Nice little fairy story he's givin' you/ remarked 
Alfred to one of the circle. 

* I beg your pardon/ said the boy carman, slip- 
ping from his stool and advancing to Alfred with 
threatening politeness. 'Did I catch your remark 
rightly V 

* How should I know ?' demanded Alfred. 

' Repeat it !' insisted the lad furiously. ' Go on ! 
Repeat it ! If you're a gen'leman, and know how to 
be'ave as such, you just repeat what you've said, 
and whatever it was, I'll make you eat your words. 
See?' 

' What I 'inted was that a chap with a face like 
yours wouldn't be trusted with so much as a nose- 
bag, much more a 'orse and a van and a load of 
cases.' 

"Old my hat, someone!' commanded the in- 
furiated lad. 'I don't take insults from nobody! 
If a genleman calls me a liar, I expect him to 
prove it I' 

* Keep yer hat on,' urged his friends. 

* 'Elp me off with my jacket !' demanded the lad 
explosively. * If there's a man amongst you, 'elp me 
to get my arm out of the tore lining of my jacket. 
When I'm quiet, I'm quiet ; and when I'm roused, 
I'm roused.' 

The red-faced lad, still in trouble with his jacket, 
found himself compelled by his friends to retire to 
the comer, where they formed a semicircle around 
him. Their well-meaning endeavour to pacify him 
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only fanned the flame of his indignation. Caroline 
called to Alfred, but Alfred, begging her to be patient 
for a minute, went over to the hot-headed lad. 

*I wonder at a grown-up man of your breedin' 
and education/ he said genially, ' forgetting hisself 
so in the presence of ladies. I should have thought 
that a man with a position like yours would 'a been 
the last to show hisself in his shirt-sleeves. How's 
that uncle of yours getting on ?' 

* You mean Uncle Tom down at Limehouse V 
asked the youth, caught by the inquiry. 

* Of course I mean Uncle Tom down at Lime- 
house,' replied Alfred promptly. 

' Funny thing you should know him,' said the lad, 
blinking. ' Perhaps that accounts for your being so 
familiar and forcing your way into the conversation.' 

* He only meant it as a pleasantry,' urged one of 
the semicircle soothingly. 

* Did you mean it for pleasantry ?' demanded the 
red-faced lad. 

* Most certainly,' replied Alfred. ' Don't think I 
reely mean to throw any doubt on your statement, 
do you ?' 

Caroline and Miss Ladd, who had suspended 
their conversation during this brief quarrel, returned 
to the subject of baby. The boy carman looked 
across at Miss Ladd admiringly, and hiccoughed. 

*A misun'erstanding,' he said. 'You'll pardon 
me if I'm a bit too keen in 'fence of the family 
honour.' 
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* Does ye credit, old man/ said Alfred, shaking 
hands. * Shows you got eristocratic blood in your 
veins.' 

* Think it does V asked the lad feebly. 

* There's no mistaking it.' 

' My argument always is/ said the lad, with a 
slight tendency to return to his disputant manner, 

* that a man's got a right to be treated as a man.' 

' I never 'eard it put quite so well before,* con- 
fessed Alfred ; * but, 'pon me word, you Ve got the 
whole idea into a nutshell. What's yours ?' 

* Never drink with strangers.' 

* He's knowed me this five minutes/ pointed out 
Alfred to the rest of the party, ' and yet he calls me 
a stranger.' 

' Don't be so stand-offish in your manner,' urged 
the others. 

* Look 'ere, me old university chum,' said Alfred. 

* 111 'ave a bit of a flutter with you. You preduce 
some paper or some way-bill, or some'ing to prove 
that what you've been bragging about is righti and 
I'll stand drinks round; fail to preduce any such 
document, 3.nd you stand drinks round.' 

' Done with you,' said the scarlet-faced boy, with 
great artfulness. ' Boys, put all your money on me. 
Back me to win this journey.' Opening his coat, 
he found some papers and envelopes, and laid 
them on the wooden counter. Alfred crowded 
round with the others to see the result. 'There 
y'are,' said the young carman, with triumph. 
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•there's one of my delivery orders, signed by the 
firm, and all I 'ave to do is to fill in the date.' 

' Hand it over,' requested Alfred. * Let's 'ave a 
look.' 

' Not likely/ said the lad, shaking his head. 
"Ere, miss.' The barmaid behind the counter 
woke up and asked, with a yawn, what was the 
matter now. * Kindly read that out to this gentle- 
man and take his order for glasses round.' 

The barmaid complied, and Alfred paid for the 
refreshments. The circle, on the invitation of the 
red- faced youth, toasted him, and the carman, 
touched by the fact that he had won, declared Alfred 
to be a good sportsman, and Alfred said that the 
mere name of the lad (which he did not know) 
seemed to breathe straightforwardness and strict 
attention to business, venturing also the prophecy 
that he would ere long be a master carman, with 
five-and-twenty pair-horse vans under his control. 
Caroline pressed Alfred's arm, suggesting an 
immediate return home. 

* I'll take that slip of paper, miss,' whispered Alfred. 

The barmaid opened her eyes, and picked the 
delivery order from the floor, where it had fallen. 

' 'Appy dreams !' 

He turned to the two women. ' Let's slip out 
quiet,' he said. 

They left Miss Ladd at the end of Deptford Green, 
and walked together, after bidding that lady a 
friendly good-night, along Creek Road. Caroline, 
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her young brain excited by the importance of the 
evening, contented to feel at peace with all the 
world, including Miss Ladd, proud of her young 
husband, and eager to return to the incomparable 
baby, almost danced by Alfred's side as they went 
on the dimly-lighted road and over the bridge which 
spanned the canal. She chattered away like a merry 
young bird, rallying her husband on being so quiet, 
giving an imitation of her sisters' astonishment when 
they should receive in Devonshire the news of the 
past six weeks. 

* I wish every evening was like this,' sighed the 
delighted young woman. 

* It's going to be,' said Alfred. 

* I don't think I could endure anything like real 
sorrow, Elf dear.' 

* You won't 'ave a chance to.' 

*I do think,' declared Caroline, 'that I'm the 
luckiest girl in all the world to have you. Elf, for a 
'usband ! When I think of some of the men there 
are in the world ' 

* Look 'ere,' he interrupted, * I'll run you from 'ere 
'ome to Exmouth Terrace for twopence, and you 
can 'ave three lamp-posts start.' 

The streets were clear; the sight of the flying 
young couple excited no comment (save from 
two matrons with aprons and bare arms who shook 
their heads solemnly and remarked that it was easy 
enough to be light-hearted before you were married), 
and Alfred allowed Caroline to win by a short head. 
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He paid her thVaolount of the wager, and she went 
indoors to release Trafal^r from the control of the 
ex-cornet's wife, whilst Alfred finished in the silent 
East Street the very end of his cigar. He walked 
up and down, with one subject gradually shouldering 
all others from his thoughts. 

' I'm a new 'and,' said Alfred, in an undertone, as 
one rehearsing, ' and I've cpme for our firm's Swiss 
cases. Load 'em up sharp, ole man, because I've 
got a lot to do, and Til give you a tanner to get 
some beer. 'Ere's the order ' — he affected to take a 
paper from his pocket and to present it to an 
imaginary railway porter — 'and do look slippy, 
there's a good sort.' 

He stopped and went through it all again, with 
some amendment. 

' I'm a new carman, and 'ere's the delivery order 
for ' 

The end of the cigar burnt his lips, and he threw 
it away. 

' Sop me bob !' said Alfred Bateson thoughtfully, 
* I could do it with one 'and tied behind me. If I 
'adn't sworn off ' 

A tap at the window made him look up. He saw 
Caroline dancing the open-eyed little Trafalgar, and 
trying to induce that young man to hail his father. 

Alfred Bateson reddened shamefacedly, and went 
into the house. 



CHAPTER IX 

At this period the Fates were kind. The accident 
to William Finnis had an odd effect. Formerly 
a stolid man, with a leisurely process of thought, 
there was now more of alertness under his steady 
manner; it seemed as though the fall from the 
tram-car had awakened dormant faculties. During 
his time of convalescence he learned to ride a 
bicycle, and in connection with this made the ac- 
quaintance of a repairing shop ; a habit on the first 
days of running his bicycle clumsily soon enabled 
him to become on familiar terms with the shop and 
its manners. The result of all this appeared on one 
Sunday afternoon, when, having pulled Alfred and 
Caroline and the baby out into mid-stream off Green- 
wich — it was usual on these occasions to assume 
that the large be-frilled, hatted Trafalgar, sitting, 
with an amazed expression, on his pretty mother's 
lap, was a retired naval captain with a limitless 
knowledge of the sea — William Finnis, resting, 
made an important announcement. He had been 
back at work in Barraclough's for several months, 
and it had been noticed by the other workmen that 
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he occupied his spare auMieiits by working out 
figures on slips of paper ; the mca guessed that he 
was following the form of a horse with the view 
of making safe bets on a coming race. 

'Talking about rowing/ said William Finnis, 
looking hard at Greenwich College, * I've made up 
my mind to take a shop.' 

* You'll get yourself into trouble/ remarked Alfred, 
*if anybody sees you at it. What ho, Keptin'I 
You're keeping your weather eye open, ain't you ?* 

* He's a dear old scamp,' said Caroline, pinching 
the baby's nose ; * and I believe he takes notice of 
everything.' 

The baby cooed argumentatively at this, pucker- 
ing his small forehead, and Caroline contested the 
point with a fine assumption of earnestness, but pre- 
sently gave in, acknowledging the baby to be entirely 
in the right; whereupon baby gurgled and closed 
his preposterous little mouth with a satisfied ex- 
pression that said : * It's of no use you women trying 
to argue with a man.^ 

* What were you saying about a shop, Mr. 
Finnis?' asked Caroline, when this one-sided dis- 
cussion closed. * You wouldn't think of giving up 
Barraclough's ?' 

* That's jest what I am going to do,* said William 
steadily to the College. 'I'm going to chuck Barra- 
clough's, and I'm going into business for meself.' 

* Sweetstuflf ?' asked Alfred. 
' No,' said William Finnis. 
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He fixed the two scnlls between bis knees, and 
found a printed cafd^whicb seemed to bave been 
done cbeaply and recently. Tbe ink smudged as 
be banded it over. 

•William Finnis and Co./ read Alfred, witb 
interest, * Cycle Mercbants, No. 142, Loampit Vale, 
Lewisbam. Repairs attended to. Finest work- 
mansbip guaranteed. W. F. and Co.'s motto is 
Nil Desperandum.* 

* Don't you like the last bit ?' asked William 
anxiously, but not withdrawing bis gaze from tbe 
College. 

* Wba's it mean ?* 

* I forget wbat it means/ confessed William ; ' but 
it looks all right in print, don't it ?' 

* Let me look,' begged Caroline. She read it 
through. *I think those two last words give a 
finish to the whole thing,' she said definitely. 

* I'm glad you think that,' said William, turning 
now with great relief. * I bad doubts meself.' 

'And what on earth is this bloomin' pan'omine 
about ?' demanded Alfred. * What's it supposed to 
mean?' 

* Means,' said William, looking him well in tbe 
eyes, * that in tbe past, by not mouchin' about and 
not getting mixed up with wrong uns' — Alfired 
coughed — * I've been able to put by a bit. Means 
that I want to make some more. Means that I've 
discovered there's money in this cycle business. 
Means' — here William Finnis lowered bis voice — 
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' that I've got an idea for an improvement in bicycles^ 
and I b'lieve there's money id that, too.' 

* Well, I am blowed !' said Alfred. * I never 
thought there was so much in you.' 

* Baby say ** Ooray for Mr. Finnis !" ' ordered 
Caroline. The infant's small boiled sausage of an 
arm was waved by Caroline, who, listening attentively 
to the crowing, declared, in the manner of an inter- 
preter, that baby had said : '* Here's wishing good 
luck and long life to Mr. Finnis '; and the baby gave 
a little kick with his woollen-booted foot, showing, 
explained Caroline, that he wanted to dance for 
joy. William Finnis bent forward to the baby, 
and, replacing for him the indiarubber cigar, which 
the baby smoked with great vigour and enjoy- 
ment, told him that he was a desperate old chatter- 
box. 

'/ shall miss you,' said Alfred thoughtfully. 
* Let me 'ave a turn with the oars. I can't row, 
but ' 

' Keep where you are,' remarked Finnis, * and 
listen to me. What I thought was that you might 
come down there and 'elp me with the business, and 
act as a kind of 'alf foreman, 'alf partner.' 

* I've only got one and nine with me,* said Alfred, 
taking some loose money from his pocket. ' What's 
the use of talkin' about partnership to a man who's 
got no coin ?' 

* I don't want your coin,' growled Finnis, * I want 
your 'elp.' He turned to Caroline. * Moreover, 
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there's fine good rooms at the back of the shop, 
and I was wonderin' whether you'd care to give up 
Exmouth Terrace.' 

'That would be capital!' cried Caroline de- 
lightedly. 

* It'd be jest as good as capital,' said William. 
* If you and Elf wasn't there, I should have to 'ire a 
man and get a 'ousekeeper.' 

'Or else get a wife,' said Caroline, with the 
humour of a married woman. 

William Finnis flushed scarlet. 

' I'll pull you down to the wharf and back,' said 
he ; 'by that time the hour'U be up/ 

More talk that evening in regard to the important 
proposal, and Alfred began to feel something like 
admiration for Finnis, noting the precise and 
definite way in which he had arranged everything 
before disclosing the project. Hitherto he had 
considered William to be his inferior; it gave 
him a novel sensation to observe Finnis taking the 
management of affairs into his own hands and 
overruling objections. Caroline, delighted with the 
idea of leaving Greenwich, declared, after running 
to consult the sleeping baby in the bedroom, that 
Trafalgar was strongly in favour of the change. 
This decided it. The next morning the two men 
gave in their notices at Barraclough's, and during 
the week young Barraclough gave to William a 
book of Ruskin's, and to Affined a book by Herbert 
Spencer. 

10 
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In the work of moving Miss Ladd proved herself 
invaluable. Anxious not to be again denied the 
privilege of visiting, Miss Ladd ingratiated herself 
by promising to obtain a van for the transport of 
furniture — a new van which had been hired by Ladd, 
now returned to Deptford Green after a long 
absence. William Finnis protested against this, 
but a compromise was effected which arranged that 
Mr. Ladd was not to interfere in the matter ; that 
Mr. Ladd was to efface himself, as it were, and on 
no account presume to come to the cycle-shop at 
Lewisham ; but that Miss Ladd should be allowed 
to see to the removals, and to call once a week 
afterwards to visit Trafalgar, and to sing to that 
youth extraordinary nursery rhymes that always 
caused the infant to wreathe his little face into one 
comprehensive smile. Alfred drove the van twice 
between Exmouth Terrace and Lewisham — a neat 
van, with its plain black tarpaulin; one could, he 
thought, do much with a van like that. 

Thus it happened that no happier young woman 
existed in all Lewisham (and Lewisham is a large 
and a well-filled parish) than Caroline. The shop 
had been stuck against the ground-floor of a small 
dwelling-house which had few rooms, but just 
enough of them, and Caroline, finding herself for the 
first time mistress of an entire house, sang at her 
work like a cheerful young bird. It was good to be 
firee of the ex-cornet's wife, and the nearness to that 
lady's rooms, where there seemed always a scent of 
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yesterday's beer ; good to be able to come and go 
without running the gauntlet of the ironical matrons 
of East Street. In comparison Lewisham seemed 
Belgravia to the good young woman ; a place where 
etiquette, mind you, had to be observed, and going 
to the grocer's without your hat constituted an 
offence against society ; a call at the draper's in 
your apron placed you at once and for ever outside 
the ring that enclosed the respectable sphere. 
Young Trafalgar found himself wheeled out in a 
mail-cart every afternoon to take the air, apparelled 
somewhat in the fashion of Bluff King Hal, only in 
white, and less intent on marrying. And when ladies 
of Lewisham with infants of their own stopped 
Caroline in the public gardens at Ladywell, and, 
with the curiosity of their admirable sex, said : 
* Excuse me, madam, how old is your little boy ? and 
what do you feed him on ? and does he behave well 
at nights ?' then Caroline, in a voice copied from that 
of her former mistress, bragged about Trafalgar 
until that young gentleman could endure adulation 
no longer and screamed aloud for less talk and more 
wheeling of mail-carts. 

' This job suits me, William,' said Alfred Bateson, 
smoking at the doorway one evening, ' a jolly sight 
better than the old one.' 

* I want you to keep on at your work,' submitted 
Finnis from his corner of the cycle-shop. * Fix on 
that rubber tyre over there.' 

' There's no 'urry,' said Alfred. 
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' I noticed that/ remarked William Finnis acutely. 
* That was why I spoke.' 

* How's that dodge of yourn getting on ?' asked 
Alfred, after a pause. 

' Come in and do some work,' replied William 
Finnis, * and Til tell you all about it.' 

' You are a worry I' complained the other, throwing 
the end of his cigarette in the air and kicking it 
across the pavement. ' I can't believe it was ever 
meant that we should work our fingers to the bone 
like this. There's plenty of people who make a 
living in this world as easy as easy.' 

* Honest ?' asked Finnis. 

*I thought bygones was to be bygones,' said 
Alfred pathetically. * I don't think you ought to 
get at a chap, William, when he's trying to run 
straight.' 

' Sorry if I was too sharp,' replied the master of 
the shop. * Touching this patent of mine. The 
idea is — only mind you don't go letting it go any 
further.' 

* You know you can trust me, old man.' 

' Well, the idea is simply this. Instead of 'aving 
a ' 

There certainly seemed reason in Finnis's inven- 
tion, and Alfred took trouble to understand it 
thoroughly. In a rough way William sketched it out 
on a piece of millboard which he kept in his drawer, 
and this helped to make the proposal clear. Alfred 
was asking some questions to elucidate, when a tall, 
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middle-aged, sharp-nosed lady appeared at the door- 
way, peering in with a short-sighted manner, and 
William Finnis, with a jerk of his elbow, directed 
him to attend upon her. The head of the firm knew 
his own want of polish in dealing with lady customers, 
and preferred that Alfred should undertake those 
duties. 

Alfred, advancing to the doorway, where the lady 
waited with a bicycle that had its hind wheel bent 
ludicrously, started back for a moment, pulling his 
cap over his eyes, then went on again. 

'Considering what I have done for omnibus- 
drivers,' said the lady bitterly, * considering that I 
organized meetings on behalf of their wives when 
they were on strike, and considering all the many 
public movements with which I have at various 
times been connected, it seems singularly out of 
place that the driver of one of these absurd little 
Lee Green 'buses — quite a human document in his 
way — should have come into collision with me and 
have ruined this poor cycle and smashed my glasses.' 

' Bit of 'ard luck, ma'am,' remarked Alfred in a 
bass voice. ' Set yourself down and get cool whilst 
I over'aul the machine.' 

* I shall have to leave it, of course, and I dare say 
it will have to go back to the makers and — I seem 
to know your face, my man.' 

* Lot of faces like mine about,' he growled, bend- 
ing over the machine. 

' I am never wrong in matters of identity.' 
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' Fine thing to be always right/ said Alfred. 

* Give the guv'nor over there your name and address, 
will you, ma'am ?' 

Caroline wheeled in the mail-cart as the tall lady, 
in her loud, decided way, gave the particulars to 
William Finnis. 

' Why,' exclaimed Caroline delightedly, * if it isn't 
mistress !' 

' Surely it is Caroline !' 

' Why, yes, miss. Fancy coming across you ! 
This,' lifting Trafalgar proudly from the mail-cart 
— ' this is my baby ; and that,' nodding with equal 
pride towards Alfred, now at the back of the shop— 
' that is my husband.' 

* I wonder where I can have seen him before,' 
remarked the tall, short-sighted lady, taking 
Trafalgar awkwardly from Caroline's arms and 
allowing that youth to tug at her gold chain. 

* Perhaps he called at The Chase.' 

' Oh no, miss. He was never there but once, and 
then he only met the butler.' 

' You should have been to see me, Caroline.' 

* Alf preferred that we should keep ourselves to 
ourselves, miss. Falgy, you shocking boy, you must 
reely not pull the lovely lady about like that' 
Trafalgar assumed a look of apology and held up 
his chubby little face. 'Oh, he wants you to kiss 
him, miss.' 

* Why, of course,' said the mistress of The Chase, 
' I forgot that.' 
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* You're not used to babies, miss/ Caroline ven- 
tured to remark. 

* No,' said the other thoughtfully, ' no.' 

She looked closely at the small infant in her short- 
sighted manner, and at first seemed inclined to urge 
him to join some society for the reformation of the 
world, but presently began to talk baby language 
with the facility that comes to every woman. He 
was a 'plendid lil boy, that's what he was, with the 
bluest, bluest, bluest, bluest eyes in all the world, and 
the sauciest lil smiley-smiley, badinage which pleased 
Trafalgar so much that he nearly kicked himself out 
of her arms with delight. Alfred, from the back of 
the shop, looked on furtively and nervously. He 
wished she would go. 

' You're quite happy, Caroline ?' 

'As happy as happy, miss,' declared the young 
woman. (' Falgy, don't you go and tire the lady 
out, mind. Where's daddy ?') 

The infant, looking around, summoned Alfred with 
a scream of recognition, and Alfred was obliged to 
come forward. 

* You've often 'eard me speak of my old — I mean 
my mistress, Elf, who was always so good to me ? 
She seems to think she remembers you.' 

' I used to get about a bit in my single days,' 
remarked Alfred humorously. * Since I've been 
married I ain't had a moment to call me own.' 

* Don't you believe him, miss,' begged Caroline 
good-temperedly. 
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* You ought to be proud of your wife. She was 
the best servant I ever had.' 

'She does pretty well/ admitted Alfred, 'as a 
wife.' 

'And I've got the best husband, miss/ declared 
Caroline earnestly, ' in all the world.' 

* Don't exaggerate, Keroline.' 

* I'm speaking the truth. Elf.' 

He grew red tinder the critical gaze of Caroline's 
late mistress, and went over to William Finnis. She 
gave some further instructions about the damaged 
bicycle, found a gold piece in her parse for Trafalgar, 
which that youth essayed, as a first step towards 
thrift, to swallow, and said good-bye to Caroline 
with a touch of affection that softened her hard 
manner. 

' If ever you are in any trouble, Caroline,' she 
said in a low voice, * then send for me. And bring 
your baby. You know that Miss Jennie is married?* 

* To young Mr. Mellish ?' 

' Yes, unfortunately — mere boy and girl.' 

* Still, they were very fond of each other, miss.' 

* How can a girl of nineteen tell whether she is 
really fond or not ? May I kiss baby once more ?* 

This visit gave Alfred thoughts which occupied 
his head for some time that evening, to the exclusion 
of everything else. Was there ever such a fortunate 
man as he ? If another had been concerned, 
depend upon it the chances in regard to this meet- 
ing would not have been so happy. Alfred, accom- 
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panied by FinniSi took a long walk away through 
High Road towards Lee (William in no way dis- 
turbed by his companion's unusual lack of conversa- 
tion), and considered all this with thoroughness. 
What was it old Ladd had once called him ? A 
lucky cove I Old Ladd was right, too ! Luck had 
always seemed on his side. He might have gone 
on at the old game, perhaps, and never have been 
caught. One seldom heard of anyone who practised 
the fine arts of crime and came out scatheless at 
the end, but it seemed conceivable that this might 
have happened over and over again; careful men 
might have made bagfuls of money at the work and 
then retired, taking gorgeous public-houses for a 
hobby in the autumn of their days. That would be 
something like a career. There would be adventure 
in it, and sudden income of money, and time between 
the grand efforts to enjoy laziness. To a man who 
had to work, as he had had to do of late, the world 
offered little but monotony ; he knew precisely the 
amount of money that would come to him at the 
end of each week; there were none of the old 
bursts of affluence when every pocket (for a time) 
held money. If it were not for Caroline ! 

' And whilst I think of it,' said William Finnis, 
speaking for the first time as they neared Lee 
Green, ' don't you go giving away by mistake any- 
thing about that what I was tellin' you about.' 

* You must think I'm a juggins.' 

* Only in some things,' remarked William. 
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Outside the inn where they stopped lounged a 
circle of young City men in astonishing tennis suits 
that failed to disguise their wearers' occupation in 
life ; in the centre stood the long-absent Mr. Ladd 
(this sudden encounter seemed natural to Alfred 
after his recent thoughts) — Mr. Ladd, perspiring 
with the possession of wealth, a silk hat perched 
obliquely on his head, bran new gloves carried in 
his hand, frock-coat of fawn colour with a creased, 
second-hand look, rumpled white waistcoat, and 
shepherd 's-plaid trousers. Looking at him, one 
might have thought him to be a man doing so well 
in the City as to have no time to guide his tailor, 
but with sufficient leisure to drink. 

' Come away,' said Finnis warningly ; 'you don't 
want to see him. Let's have a look at these bikes 
over 'ere.' 

' Old Ladd's a reg'lar toff,' remarked Alfred 
amusedly. ' I must 'ave a talk with him 'fore we 

go- 

' You leave him alone and he'll leave you alone,' 

said William strenuously. 

' For the sake of old times,' urged Alfred. 

* 'Pon me word, I wonder I don't give you a clip 
'side the 'ead ! Come along o' me this minute.' 

They looked at the row of dusty cycles resting 
against the fence. The owner of the smartest 
machine came out, and entering into conversation 
in a frank, commercial-traveller way, gave to each 
a card of his firm, and mentioned that his firm's 
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motto was ' Scorch Along.' On William Finnis 
asking diffidently whether the adoption of this 
motto would prevent the firm from considering any 
new improvement that a man might make, he was 
immediately informed that the contrary was the 
case. Tuesday mornings before twelve he was 
always at the Holborn Viaduct address shown on 
the cards. 

*If it's worth anything to anybody/ said the 
Viaduct man importantly, * it's worth something to 
J. P. W. Cothe right along, one of you, on a 
Tuesday morning, when you've got it all fixed up, 
and if there's any money in it you'll get a cheque 
from J. P. W. before you've taken your hat off.' 

'Don't be surprised if I give you a call/ said 
William Finnis deliberately. 

* My dear sir,' remarked the representative of the 
' Scorch Along ' firm, as he prepared to spin away, 
' I'm the kind of man who is surprised at nothing. 
Is your friend a partner of yours ?* 

' He works with me.' 

' Looks a cute sort of chap,' said the cycle 
merchant approvingly. ' Knows enough to come in 
when it rains, I bet.' 

' I never get very damp,' said Alfred. 

* We're the kind of boys that make things hum,' 
sang out the Viaduct man over his shoulder as he 
went oflf. 'It's either Portland Place or Portland 
Prison that we finish in/ 

' Let's go and guy old Ladd now,' suggested 
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Alfred sportively ; * I feel in the humour for a game 
of chipping.' 

* You'll have some shandy-gaff,' retorted the other 
sharply, * and then you'll come 'ome. I should 'ave 
thought you'd had enough of Ladd.' 

' But he's boozed,* urged Alfred. 

Despite William's care, Alfred managed on coming 
out of the bar to elude him, and a few moments 
later he was leading the semicircle in their -chaffing 
attack. Mr. Ladd appeared not to recognise Alfred, 
and took off his silk hat, bowing foolishly. 

* What ho, me lord !' said Mr. Ladd, with a great 
effort at courtesy. ' What news on the Rialto ? 
What'm I goin' to 'ave to drink ?' 

' Feel thirsty, old chap ?' 

* I 'aven't touched drop liquor,' said Mr. Ladd 
solemnly, 'this is truth that I'm tellin' you now 
— 'aven't touched drop liquor for th' last five 
minutes.' 

* What made you sign the pledge ?' asked some- 
one in the crowd. 

' Sir,' replied Mr. Ladd tipsily, * you're bringing 
false accusation 'gainst me. I never signed no 
pledge. Don't you go and render yourself li'ble for 
the law of libel.' Mr. Ladd stared around him with 
a surprised air, and then burst into a loud laugh. 
* Gaw bless my soul,* he said exhaustedly, * if I 
ain't been and made joke without knowin* it !' 

* You've been in the sun,' said Alfred. ' Why 
don't you stand upright ?* 
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* Gen'lemen/ said Mr. Ladd with gravity, * I can 
talk, but I can't walk. Some people in my con- 
dition can walk, but can't talk ; some can neither 
walk nor talk. That in my humble 'pinion shows 
want of breeding.' 

* How're you going to get 'ome to your town 
'ouse ?' asked Alfred. 

'On all fours,' hiccoughed Mr. Ladd. 

A red-haired man, who had been standing out of 
sight behind a dog-cart, now strolled round. He 
nodded to Alfred, and made his way through the 
circle. 

* I'm going Deptford way,' he said. 

'What, Mis'r Dowton !' exclaimed Mr, Ladd, 
with great respect. 

' That's me,' said Dowton. * Let us have a quiet 
talk together, and I'll see you safe home.' 

' I don't stir from this spot,' declared Ladd, ' till 
I've had something to drink. Fetch me small soda, 
and I'll go with you and talk away to your 'eart's 
content.' 

' Look after him, Mr. Bateson,' said Dowton. 

He went into the bar. 

* Don't you know me ?' whispered Alfred, as the 
small crowd, seeing that the comedy had nearly 
finished, began to break up. ' My name's Alf.' 

' Course I know you,' said Mr. Ladd quietly and 
soberly. ' I'm only kiddin' drunk. I want to find 
out how much he knows about a certain bisness. 
He's been watching me the last ten minutes.' 
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'You're as deep as the ocean/ said Alfred ad- 
miringly. 

* But not so green. Lor ! what a pity it was you 
ever give up the game. Elf! You had luck, you 
had, and that's worth everything. Still, I don't 
blame you.' 

* Rare old days, wasn't they ?' remarked Alfred 
wistfully. 

Dowton reappeared, bearing a tumbler of effer- 
vescing soda-water, which appeared to be slightly 
coloured with spirits, and Ladd broke out into 
confused song : 

' Oh for the d*ys of long ago, gone beyond recall I 
Dear old pals, and merry old gels — hie * 

* Here's your drink,' said the detective. * Get 
outside of it, and then let us two walk home to- 
gether.* 

' " How I remember them all I" ' sang Mr. Ladd 
joyously. He emptied the glass with one drink, 
and handed it back to Dowton, who hurried with it 
to the inn. 

* rd like to be playing your bloomin' part,' said 
Alfred enviously. * What was your last job ?' 

* You don't think I'm going to tell you ?' remarked 
old Ladd. 

' Beg pardon,' said the younger man. * I forgot.' 
He sighed and looked away. 

* The gel/ said Ladd, ' told me I wasn't to inter- 
fere with you, and I ain't goin' to. All the same, if 
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you ever come to me " New frien's come and 

new frien's — hie — may go," ' sang Mr. Ladd as 
Dowton returned, * " but I am true till aye !" ' 

' Pull up, old man,' said Dowton. ' Put your 
best foot foremost.' 

Mr. Ladd gave a tipsy farewell to the people 
outside the inn, and Alfred watched the two depart 
arm-in-arm. Just before they went out of sight 
they encountered a piano-organ, and Alfred noticed 
that Mr. Ladd, like the excellent actor he was, 
declined to move another step until the detective 
had honoured him with his company in a waltz. 

Alfred and Finnis walked home to Lewisham in 
the same silent manner that had characterized the 
out journey. Alfred had successfully undertaken a 
most important burglary, and was reading the 
newspaper reports the following morning with the 
reassuring note, * The police have at present no 
clije,' when he was disillusioned by arrival at the 
cycle-shop of Finnis and Co. In the clean sweet- 
smelling sitting-room at the back of the shop 
Caroline, the neatest young woman that ever 
existed, was busily arranging a white-cloth'd table. 
She threw a kiss to Alfred, nodded to Finnis, and 
went out into the kitchen. 

' I felt so lively at seeing mistress again,' declared 
Caroline, reappearing with a loaded dish, ' that I 
was obliged to set to and have a good clean up.' 

' Woman-like,' remarked Alfred. ' And blow 
William, if she hasn't got us a cucumber and a 
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of pickled salmon for supper. Just what we're both 
partial to.' 

^ Woman-like again,' said Finnis. 

' I found a piece of paper, Elf, in your old hat- 
box/ went on Caroline, * and I didnH like to destroy 
it until I'd showed it to you.* 

Alfred took it. It was the delivery order that the 
young carman had produced at the bar in High 
Street, Deptford. 

'Thanks,' he said, placing it carefully in his 
pocket. 'I don't want to lose sight of that. 
William, fill your glass. 'Ere's success to crime.' 

' Elf,' said Caroline, laughing, ' you are a caution !' 



CHAPTER X 

The attitude of reticence towards her neighbours 
which Caroline had observed at Exmouth Terrace 
was continued in the higher circles that Lewisham 
presented. The lady of the next house was one 
who, having in her salad days been in the chorus 
of a London theatre, never ceased to bewail her 
want of luck in finding a husband in the tea business 
instead of a husband in the aristocracy. On wash- 
ing-days, when both ladies were flagging their back 
gardens with white linen — these being the rare occa- 
sions when Caroline was available for conversation — 
the lady next door would speak of the past in a 
high, shrill, regretful voice, reviewing her admirers 
of the early eighties in strict chronological order. 
Caroline wondered open-eyed at these revelations, 
amazed to find that it had been possible for the next- 
door lady to flit, butterfly-like, in her love afiTairs, 
remaining constant for a moment only. 

It seemed to the good young woman that affection 
could not possibly be fixed upon more than one 
person in a lifetime, and she was sometimes tempjted 
to expound this view to her neighbour, but that lady 

II 
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was of those who desire only to talk, and have no 
desire to listen; Caroline could only, therefore, 
argue the matter out with baby, who was argu- 
mentative in an indistinct way at first, but could 
always be persuaded into agreement by the promise 
of a royal princess for wife, a house in Park Lane, 
a South-Eastem Railway engine, and a ha'porth 
of sweets, the last-named to be handed over at 
once, the rest to be supplied by Caroline when her 
ship came home. 

The house on the other side was occupied by two 
quiet old ladies, who sometimes borrowed Trafalgar, 
returning him always with a large silver coin held 
in one of his chubby hands, which coin was at once 
added to that young man's account at the Savings 
Bank. Trafalgar grew a big open-eyed baby, able 
with a great mental and physical effort to call 
William Finnis by the short name of * Fin-fin,' his 
mother by the title * Mum-mum,' and to hail his 
father with great delight by every other word in his 
limited vocabulary ; with his father he had stirring 
prize-fights, where a dexterous habit of getting in 
with his left plump fist at a moment when Alfred's 
head chanced to be in the way always gained 
triumph for him, forcing Alfred to utter agonizing 
groans, which could be stopped only by an affec- 
tionate hug from the young victor. 

The crowning touch to Caroline's happiness came 
in a letter from Barnstaple informing her that the 
two elder sisters, having considered the matter 
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since their infancy, had now determined to pay a 
visit to London ; that a cheap excursion had been 
arranged by the Great Western Railway almost, as 
they seemed to hint, for their special convenience ; 
that they had determined now or never was their 
time to see life ; the writer (who was the second 
sister) added a postscript to the effect that in the 
district around Barnstaple there seemed no more 
chance of getting a husband than of getting the 
moon. 

And one morning at an amazingly early hour 
the two brown-faced sisters arrived at Lewisham, 
having come across from Paddington by a series of 
fortunate accidents, to find Caroline and Trafalgar 
up, with breakfast nearly ready, ham and eggs and 
potatoes dancing and chattering in the frying-pan. 
They cried with delight over their young sister and 
their marvellous nephew. 

* Her's terribly bent on gettin' married,' said the 
elder sister, with a jerk of the head in the direction 
of the second sister, just then telling Trafalgar an 
interesting anecdote about some pigs that went to 
market. ' Her'U be cruel disappointed if nothin' 
don't happen/ 

'Why,' said Caroline with sudden inspiration, 
'the very man!' 

* Is he hereabouts ?' asked the eldest sister. 
' He'll be downstairs in ten minutes.' 

'You mean that Mr. Finnis that comed down 

with Alfred to ?' 
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'That's the one/ decided Caroline with great 
enjoyment. 

'I doan't think she'm too particular/ said the 
elder sister confidentially, ' so long as 'tis a man.' 

* Now, let's see,* said the young conspirator art- 
fully. *We must do all we can to throw them 
together, without letting either of them see what 
we're at.' 

'Still satisfied with your husband, Carry, my 
dear ?' 

'He's the best husband in all the world,' said 
Caroline emphatically. 

Unfortunately for the success of their scheme, the 
two matchmakers showed excess of zeal in their 
efforts. They left the second sister in the shop alone 
with Mr. Finnis ; at meal-times they rallied the two 
on presumed absent-mindedness, a game into which 
Alfred threw himself with extraordinary zest. Caro- 
line gave to William Finnis a brief testimonial of 
the second sister's character and virtues that mig^ht 
well have been counted extravagant if applied to 
an angel, and Finnis, perceiving the intentions, 
assumed an almost ferocious attitude towards the 
second sister, contradicting everything that she 
ventured to say, and declining to convey her to 
Madame Tussaud's or to the Tower or to the National 
Gallery unless the company of the other sisters 
could be obtained. Upon Caroline taking him to 
task for all this, William Finnis looked at her for a 
few moments without speaking. 
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'Don't think you quite understand me/ he said 
slowly. 

The second sister consoled herself for this disap- 
pointment by the reflection that there were more 
men than one in the world, a sentiment of optimism 
justified by events. Listening to the band on Black- 
heath on an evening of their first week in London, 
the fiery-haired Mr. Dowton was encountered. Mr. 
Dowton gave up for a space his work of keeping an 
eye on pickpockets in the crowd, and chatted 
amiably with the ladies, going so far as to suggest 
threepenny ices, and eventually seeing them home. 
The next day Dowton called at Loampit Vale with 
a copy of a weekly paper, containing his portrait 
and an applauding notice of himself to present to 
the second sister, and the second sister declared 
that the portrait was not nearly good enough, 
a remark that gave Mr. Dowtop much satisfac- 
tion. 

Alfred, engaged in easy repairing work in the 
shop, watched the visit with some nervousness; 
but, reassured by the feeling that he was not doing 
wrong at the current time, he made no protest against 
Dowton's call, and when Dowton suggested to him 
that bygones should be considered as bygones, and 
as nothing else, he agreed heartily. Dowton's 
marked attentions to the second sister were also 
welcomed by the relieved proprietor of the shop, and 
the entire strength of the company was thus brought 
to bear upon the situation. The second sister said 
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hopefully that although Dowton was not her ideal, 
stilly a red-headed husband was a very great deal 
better than no husband at all. 

* An' if I do get so comfortable a home as what 
you've got, Carry,' added the second sister, * I 
shan't have no cause to grumble. There's one thing 
as I've set me mind on what you haven't got.* 

' And that is ?' inquired Alfred. 

* A pianner,' replied the second sister. 
' Ah r said Caroline. 

* Why, what's the use of a piano to you ?' asked 
Alfred. * You can't play on it.' 

* Shouldn't never think of letting any person play 
'pon it,* replied the second sister with austerity. 
* 'Twould stand in the corner, and have books and 
what not set 'pon top.* 

' Well,' said Alfred to the other two sisters, ' of 
all the dem silly ' 

Caroline and the eldest sister interrupted at once. 
They were, it appeared, entirely at one with their 
sister on the question. The eldest sister declared 
that a pianoforte gave a high-class finish to a house, 
whilst Caroline confessed that she herself had always 
looked forward to some bright day when her sitting- 
room would be thus adorned. 

* Not,' the good young woman hastened to add, 
' not that I expect it. Elf, for many years yet, but 
some day when Falgy is grown up * 

* Why didn't you mention it before ?' expostulated 
Alfred. ' If I'd had the least idea that you wanted 
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such a article of furniture, Vd 'ave got one for you 
somehow.' 

* Don't be so foolish, Elf Why, we never could 
have afforded to buy one.' 

* You couldn't get a real gude-fashioned pianner,' 
said the elder sister wisely, * for a penny under ten 
pound.' 

* My general practice,' remarked Alfred, * is to 
beg, borrow, or steal anything I want. Buying's 
old-faishioned.' 

'Elf dear, you mustn't talk like that,' said his 
young wife earnestly. 

* Don't you be surprised,' he said cheerfully, ' if 

m 

I bring one 'ome for you under me arm one of these 
evenings. We can't let the future Mrs. Dowton 
score over us.' 

The future Mrs. Dowton was called for at that 
moment by Detective Dowton, and went into the 
shop, chaperoned by her elder sister, to see that 
gentleman. 

* I didn't mean what I said about wanting a piano. 
Elf,' said Caroline. 

* Yes you did, Kerry.' 

* How d'you know I did ?' 

* By the look in your eye,' said Alfred. 

' Oh, well,' confessed Caroline, ' I suppose, after 
all, it is the one wish of me life. But I can wait.' 

* You ain't going to wait,' said Alfred. * You ain't 
goin' to be beaten by no sisters. Give us a kiss, 
and I'll look round the first chance I get' 
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William Finnis had nearly completed the specifi- 
cations necessary for taking out his patent, but as he 
was still busy with experiments, Alfred found himself 
with little time to go out during the day. Cycles 
in Lewisham were increasing in number, and the 
trade in disposing of second-hand machines, and 
in repairing these after they were sold, continued 
brisk. That evening, however, Alfred walked down 
to the Pavement and inspected a music-shop. He 
found new instruments marked at prices which were, 
for him, quite impossible, and when he mentioned 
this to the pert young woman in charge, who had 
already played for him two waltzes and a set of 
quadrilles, she remarked satirically that an organette 
with a handle would perhaps suit him better. He 
wandered back into Lewisham High Road, and 
from there he turned into New Cross Road, arriving 
presently at Deptford. The Broadway reminded 
him of old times, with its flaring naphtha-lamps, its 
long-haired, triumphant quack, its stall of photo- 
graphs of gone and forgotten beauties. 

* Why, my son,' said a jovial, panting voice from 
the seat of a trap at the apex of the triangular space, 
'don't tell me you've forgotten Mother Fayres !' 

'What ho!' remarked Alfred casually. The old 
lady leaned out to shake hands, and pulled him,'in 
spite of his timid resistance, up to the seat beside 
her. * How's the world using you ?' 

* Shameful,' said Mother Fayres. * Nothing doing. 
Everybody's either retired from business or joined 
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the Salvation Army. I never saw such a world , 
and I've lived in it close on sixty-two year. You got 
married, didn't you ? Who was the fair charmer ?' 

* No one you know/ he retorted brusquely. 

* What you've been wanting is furniture/ the old 
lady went on with good temper. ' Why didn't you 
come and let me rig you out ? I've got a chest of 
drawers that wasn't made under twenty pounds, 
and ' 

* As a matter of fact, I was looking out, not for 
a chest of drawers, but for a piano, cheap.' 

* P'lup, ole gal !' said Mother Fay res to her pony. 
The pony darted off so suddenly that Alfred had to 
hold the side of the trap. ' This seems as though 
it was to be.' 

' Where 're you drivin' to ?' demanded Alfred. 
' My arch/ replied the old lady. 

* I don't want to go to your railway arch, and I 
don't want to have nothing to do with you. I've 
cut meself away from the old bisness, and I don't 
want ' 

' That's all right, my son. (Steady, ole gal, don't 
run past yourself I) You're a kepitalist now, that's 
what you are. You're the man who romps in and 
picks up a bargain and doesn't trouble to ask any 
questions. I don't blame you for giving up the old 
bisness ; I don't throw out any nasty snacks. 'Ave 
you ever found me behavin' otherwise than a 
lady?' 

* No,' admitted Alfred, * I never 'ave/ 
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* Very well, then/ said Mother Fayres ; ' that jest 
cuts the ground from under your feet. Here's the 
key ; you jump down and run in and 'ave a look at 
the pianner that's jest inside the arch, and come back 
'ere and tell me what you think of it. See how I 
trust you !' 

Alfred returned a few minutes later with the key. 

* Well?' said Mother Fayres. 

' Looks pretty right/ said Alfred. 

' It's got a fresh maker's name on and a fresh 
number/ said the old lady, ' and it's a beauty. Ten 
pounds buys it. Twelve to anyone else, but you 
was always a fav'rite with me.' 

* Make it five.' 

' Not/ said Mother Fayres definitely, * if it was to 
me own brother/ 

' Five pounds is good enough for you/ 

' Ten pounds is better. I'll keep it over for you 
for a day or two. It's a forty-guinea instrument.' 

' You might take five,* he urged. 

* I might,* said the old lady, ' but I shan't. Bis- 
ness is bisness. Call down when you've got the other 
five. So long, my son ; glad to see you lookin' well.' 

' Bye-bye,' said Alfred thoughtfully. ' You'd better 
take five.' 

* My first word is my last word,' cried the old lady 
in driving off. * I ain't like some.' 

* I'll call again Sunday.' 

* Make it earlier,' called out Mrs. Fayres, ' I don't 
do bisness on the Lord's Day. P'lup, ole gal 1' 
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He took the untidy route home through Mill Lane, 
where Italian organ-grinders lived and mysterious 
lodging-houses, with oil-glistening heads at windows 
nodding to him familiarly, bordered the way, and 
thought over this meeting. His brain became alert 
with the old interest, and he found a pleasure in 
trying to find some means of obtaining the five 
pounds in a way not honest ; he consoled his doubts 
by the reminder that it would be done to give 
pleasure to Caroline. How considerate all the old 
set were I Once again it occurred to him that he 
had heard of a man who tried to reform and whose 
chums would not allow him to do so, threatening to 
peach upon him if he persisted in his intention to 
pursue a regular life. In his own case it had been 
different ; not one of them had made any attempt 
to persuade him to return;, he could not see far 
enough to perceive that had they done so it 
would but have strengthened his determination to 
remain straight. He would still earn a living, of 
course, but why should he not add to his income 
and increase the comforts of Caroline and Trafalgar 

by 

Besides, there would be enjoyment in doing it. 

At a broken fence near the end of the deplorable 
lane he noticed three men whom he knew by sight 
as old lags. One of them held in his open hand a 
gold cross that sparkled in the evening sun. He 
closed his hand swiftly on seeing Alfred approach, 
and as he passed they talked about the County 
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Council in the manner of law-conforming citizens. 
He turned and looked back. No one in Mill Lane 
appeared to be working ; it was a street where every- 
body dawdled more or less dishonestly through life, 
where no man was master and the vagabond spirit 
pervaded. He had known the place well in old 
days; most of the inhabitants had come to their 
present state of fine recklessness through an ancestry 
of wrongdoers with odd strains of mixed breeding 
here and there ; rarely even in the lodging-houses 
did one find the man or woman who had broken 
away from immaculate families. Alfred felt that he 
himself had something in his blood that might have 
conxe from a gipsy predecessor ; perhaps the desire 
to fight laws was one of those hereditary traits 
which a father handed down to his son as a family 
possession. He continued his walk home to 
Lewisham, bending his mind in the direction of 
inventing means for securing the ten pounds. It 
seemed to him that he had allowed ingenuity to 
rust. 

' You're not going home, you two,' said Caroline 
the next morning, 'without visiting the sights, so 
there ! 'Tis my birthday to-day, and as time's short 
we'd best go this day.* 

*I was going up to town this afternoon,' said 
William Finnis, * to make some inquiries off Chan- 
cery Lane.' 

* Will you come with us, Mr. Finnis ?' 

' I ain't much of a 'and at carting ladies about,' 
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said Mr. Finnis candidly. * What I was going to 
suggest was that Elf here should take you all three 
up to London and do this bit of business for me at 
the Patent 0£fice, whilst I stay at home and look 
after the shop.' 

* Thus killin' two birds with one stone/ remarked 
Alfred approvingly. * We'll show 'em London, Carry, 
on the cheap.' 

' Come into the shop, Elf,' said William Finnis, 
'and I'll tell you exactly what I want you to 
do.' 

Alfred rose and followed. 

* It's like this,' continued Finnis. * My little 
dodge is jest about complete now, and I want you 
to take up these drawings and go to the Patent 
Office and say : " Look 'ere. What's the formality 
to go through to enable or allow or permit me to 
take out a patent ?" And if they turns round and 
says : *' What kind of a patent ?" you simply whips 
out these drawings and you says : ** On the under- 
standing," says you, *' that this is strictly between 
ourselves, sir, 'ere's something that will give you an 
idea of it." But for Heaven's sake, old man,' said 
William Finnis, with unusual impressiveness — * for 
Heaven's own sake, don't show it to 'em until they've 
give their word, and don't show *em to no one else 
on no account.' 

' You must think I'm a jay,' said Alfred, accepting 
the papers. 
A rare afternoon of enjoyment for the Devonshire 
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girls. The second sister considered it seemly to 
be a little thoughtful at first by the reason of 
the absence of Mr. Dowton, but cheered slightly 
under the influence of the headsman's block in the 
Tower, and other objects of a sanguinary nature, 
throwing off all show of sentimental absent-minded- 
ness when she had seen the Monument. Caro- 
line's pride and delight defied measurement as 
Alfired affected to be sole owner of these buildings, 
explaining, to the amusement of herself and her 
sisters, how much it had cost him to build St. Paul's 
and the trouble he had had with the workmen. 
They entered the Cathedral, and there even Alfred's 
spirits were awed by the impressive largeness. They 
read the inscriptions on the pedestals of statues, 
spelling out with especial care the wording of one 
that concerned a West-countryman ; they found 
the Wellington statue, too, and Caroline showed a 
knowledge of the great Duke's exploits that aston- 
ished her sisters and gratified Alfred. Caroline said 
that it was a fine thing to fight for your country, 
and she should not greatly object if Trafalgar, when 
he grew up, were to show some desire to become a 
soldier ; even now it was certain that he was fonder 
of his tin trumpet than of any of the other toys. 
The choir commenced to rehearse away up at the 
other end of the chancel, prefaced by a low rumble 
on the organ that gathered in strength and burst 
into a regretful scream, filling the entire building, 
but died away suddenly and left the way clear for a 
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boy with a clear young voice, with pathos in it, that 
went up and up and up to the very roof of the 
cathedral The three women sat on rush-bottomed 
chairs with tears in their eyes ; Alfred had to hum 
to himself to prevent any show of emotion. They 
came out of the cool, impressive place to the western 
steps, where the bright sun and the stress of traffic 
and the continuous movement of people up from 
Ludgate Circus for a moment dazed the two young 
women from Devonshire. On Alfred's suggestion 
they went into a bar in Newgate Street, and whilst 
the women took careful refreshment of an innocuous 
nature, Alfred himself took nothing. He was 
always a temperate man, but this was no virtue, 
for he had no liking for intoxicating drinks. The 
girls tried to express the feeling that the cathedral 
music had given to them. 
'Didn't you like it, Elf?' 

* Don't consider it so amusin' as a music 'all.' 

' Oh, you mustn't listen to him !' begged Caroline 
of her sisters. ' He is wicked. Elf, I'm surprised at 
you!' 

* There wasn't no dancing,' urged Alfred. 

' Be quiet this minute, sir !' commanded Caroline, 
with a pretty display of despotism, and placing her 
hand on his lips. ' I won't 'ave you be so bad. 
You never go to church, and you never so much as 
put your foot inside a chapel.' 

* Didn't I tell you when we was first married,' 
demanded Alfred humorously, * that I should expect 
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you to do all the prayin' ? Of course, if you've been 

leaving me out ' 

' I shouldn't be likely to do that, Elf/ she said, 
patting his hand gently. * I'd sooner leave meself 
out' 

* I haven't got no common patience with folk who 
scoff/ said the elder sister severely. 

* What I wonder is/ remarked the second sister, 
* wheer they expects they're gwaine to.' 

'Look 'ere,' protested Alfred, 'three to one's 
rather 'eavy odds. I can't argue with one lady, 
much more three. Let's go on towards the Zoo. I 
shan't feel at 'ome till I get in the monkey 'ouse/ 

* Which way do we go, Elf ?' 

' I've got to call in at a place off Chancery Lane 
for William, and then we'll march on and get a yeller 
bus,' said Alfred. 

' You do knaw your way about,' said the second 
sister admiringly. 

' In this world,' remarked the elder sister 
pointedly. ' Let un take gude care as he doan' get 
lost in the next.' 

They walked along the level road over Holborn 
Viaduct, and Caroline, as they dodged the busy 
people who were rushing out of cycle-shops and 
rushing into them, explained to her sisters what 
the road there had been like in the early days of 
cook at her old place. Alfred found himself for the 
second time that day in a thoughtful mood ; the 
decisive remark of the elder sister had clipped his 
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mind and declined lor the moment to let go. He 
watched the three girls as they walked in front of 
him ; as his eyes rested on Caroline he wished that 
he were nearer to being her equal in goodness. 

' Hello, my friend, hello, hello, hello ! What are 
you doing in London ?' 

* Is it your little private town ?' demanded Alfred 
of the man who, standing at the entrance to a smart 
cycle-shop, had tapped him on the shoulder. * Ought 
I to 'ave asked ' 

' But we've met before/ said the cycle man effu- 
sively. 'We're old friends. How's that idea of 
yours — or your friend's — progressing ? Eh, what ?' 

The window of the shop was set out with a 
display of waxen-faced young women with agree- 
able smiles on their too perfect faces, all seated on 
cycles of the firm's make, and dressed in the latest 
manner. Two of them were in rational dress, and 
these smiled harder than the others, as though with 
a view of disarming criticism ; but the ladies from 
Barnstaple shook their heads solemnly. 

* I've fixed you now,' said Alfred quietly. * For 
the moment I couldn't place your mug. How's 
business ?' 

' Simplee gorgeous,' said the cycle man. ' Come 
in and have a look over the show. It knocks all the 
old-fashioned lots into a cocked hat. Just the 
biggest thing on earth.' 

* Got the wife and her sisters with me,' mentioned 
Alfred. 

12 
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'Ladies/ said the cycle man, taking o£F his silk 
hat with a flourish, 'come inside, I beg of yon. 
Which lady, I wonder, has the happiness of being 

the wife of my excellent old chum Ah !' said 

the cycle man, with enthusiasm, as Caroline flushed 
and bowed. ' I guessed it I I guessed it ! I guessed 
it ! J. P. W. may be a bit of a fool, but he knows 
a pretty face when he sees it. And so do you, you 
young Mohawk,' he continued, slapping Alfred on 
the shoulder with great joviality. 'Ton me life, 
some men get all the luck.' 

Now this was really very excellent and agreeable. 
Here were crimson plush easy-chairs for the ladies 
to sit upon, whilst respectful attendants wheeled 
gorgeously tyred cycles up and down in front of 
them, just for all the world as though they expected 
that the sisters might say at any moment : ' Send ofiT 
three of those ^^30 machines to our address, please, 
and be quick about it ' ; whilst the representative of 
the firm conducted Alfred to what he described 
as his ' private boudoir,' in order to give him a 
very big and very long cigar, which appeared to 
have been made to measure for a giant, but had 
been left on hand because the size proved somewhat ^ 
too large. In the private office the two men talked 
business, and Alfred needed but little pressure to 
become confidential. 

'Pack of nonsense!' said the man when they 
returned. 'Three handsome young ladies like you 
can't walk to Tottenham Court Road. Dash it !' he 
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declared explosively, * it isn't safe. You're going to 
let J. P. W. call up two hansoms to drive all four of 
you right away to the Zoo, and as it's my shout I'm 
going to pay. Bingley, whistle for a couple of cabs. 
Walk to Tottenham Court Road, indeed! Why, 
they'd all three be run off with before they got to the 
corner of the block.' 

They reached home that evening after a perfect 
day, the young women tired but delighted. Alfred 
left them at New Cross to run down to Deptford, 
and when he arrived home he came with the news 
that he had bought a piano for next to nothing, and 
that it would come by van that very evening, 
information which slightly depressed the second 
sister, but gave great happiness to Caroline. 

'Did you do that bit of business for me, Elf?' 
asked William Finnis, when he had listened to the 
concerted account of the treasures of the Zoological 
Gardens. Alfred gave a gesture of self-reproach, 
and brought the papers from his pocket. 

' Well,' said William with sarcasm, ' you art a 
pretty fellow 1 Now I shall 'ave to go up meself, 
specially.' 

* There's no partic'lar 'urry,' said Alfred. 

* No,' said William, with some annoyance — * not 
so £ar as you are concerned.' 

' Mr. Finnis,' interposed Caroline, ' it's my fault. 
I ought to have reminded him.' 

' Then I can't say nothing more,' replied William 
Finnis, appeased. 

12 — 2 
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CHAPTER XI 

At Lewisbam Station Mr. Dowton said good-bye to 
tbe lady wbo bad won bis beart, and sbe^ flusbed 
witb tbe gratifying success of ber visit to town, 
leaned out of tbe window, blowing kisses tbrougb tbe 
sligbt fog to ber fianci until Alfred and Caroline, 
wbo were accompanying tbe sisters to Paddington, 
warned ber to be careful. Alfred remarked sagely 
tbat accidents on tbe railways always bappened 
wben you least expected tbem, and, being cballenged 
by tbe nervous sisters for furtber information, de- 
scribed witb mucb burlesque detail a disaster in 
wbicb be declared be bad borne conspicuous part 
by stopping an express train witb bis bead ; a recital 
arrested by Caroline, wbo declared ber belief tbat 
tbe Devonsbire young women did not realize wben 
ber busband was in earnest and wben be was 
serious. Tbe younger sister said tbat tbank good- 
ness sbe was not going to marry a joking busband ; 
tbe eldest sister remarked severely tbat it was un- 
wise to laugb about anytbing, for to do so was to 
tempt Providence. At Paddington, wbere tbe fog 
seemed less, Alfred regained tbeir favour by bis 
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adroitness in obtaining for them corner seats in the 
return excursion, the first occupants of which he 
persuaded to move by the incorrect assurance that 
they were in the wrong part of the train. 

*Take gude care of her, Alfred/ the Devonshire 
sisters cried as the excursion went slowly out. 

* We shan't come to no 'arm,' he shouted confi- 
dently ; * we're too artful.' 

* Kiss Falgy for us,' called the younger sister, 
' d'rectly you get home. Reckon I shall be up again 
in a few months, all married and settled down.' 

* Go' bless you both, dears,' cried Caroline. 

She cried when the train had gone, and Alfred 
had to assume his most amusing vein in order to 
distract. They returned by another route, and it 
was at Victoria Station, as the train was on the point 
of starting, that Alfred saw Mr. Ladd. Mr. Ladd 
looked older ; his hair had whitened, but increasing 
years had evidently not lessened his enthusiasm in 
wrong-doing. He whispered to Alfred, in passing 
on the platform, that having tired of small affairs, he 
was now about to engage upon a big business. 

'Gi-gantic,' said Mr. Ladd confidentially, as he 
stepped into the smoking compartment next the one 
which they entered. 

'Rather nice busy old gentleman,' remarked 
Caroline, when they had taken their seats. 

* Very busy,' replied Alfred cautiously. 

' I like to see old people active,' she said. 

* Sooner see them active,' said Alfred, * than be 
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active meself.' He looked round at the other 
passengers for approval, glad in his Cockney way to 
have an audience. . * 'Ard work and me had a bit of 
a tiff when I was quite young, and we've never quite 
made it up.' 

The other passengers on their way to spend an 
afternoon at the Crystal Palace applauded this 
frank statement. A matron in the comer declared 
sportively that she often wondered that, what with 
your Houses of Parliament and your goodness knows 
what, something could not be done to abolish work 
of all kinds; for her part, she would not greatly 
complain were she ^never to see a flat-iron again. 
The matron's husband advised her not to talk silly 
nonsense, but found himself shouted down by most 
of the other holiday-makers in the compartment, 
who encouraged the lady to proceed. 

'But, excuse me,' said Caroline shyly, *do you 
think we should enjoy our little outings if it wasn't 
that we worked at other times ?' 

The matron's husband welcomed this remark as 
sound common-sense, and added, without looking at 
his wife, that he wished there were more people 
who gained some idea of logic instead of giving up 
their minds to tomfoolery, and not being satisfied 
unless they were rushing off to the Palace at least 
once every two or three years. On this the matron 
grew scarlet, and proceeded to give the compartment 
a criticism passed upon her husband by her own 
Aunt Eliza, now in Abney Park Cemetery, to which 
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the moody husband retorted by a wistful appeal to 
the other passengers to suggest a reason why he 
married the matronly lady, pointing out that her 
face had never been what was usually understood by 
that word ; that it could not have been her mind 
that had attracted him, because she hadn't any. 
The compartment seemed unable to give the puzzled 
husband any assistance, and the two addressed each 
other fiercely. Outside the fog became more dense, 
it was impossible now to see the houses. 

* Making yourself a circus clown !' said the wife 
contemptuously. * Why, they're all gigglin' at you 
up their sleeves.' 

'Don't wonder at it,' remarked the husband, 
sighing; 'when they look at you and see what I 
married.' 

* Worst day's work I ever did in my life,' said the 
woman, not to be outdone in courtesy. ' I some- 
times think I must have been off me head.' 

* You looked it,' remarked the husband reminis- 
cently, * if I remember aright.' 

'For two pins,' cried the matron furiously, 
• I'd ' 

*Look 'ere,' interrupted Alfred, *you two seem 
to be sparrin' a bit early in the day. Me and my 
young missis get out at Nunhead. Can't one of 
you give us a song before we get there ?' 

The suggestion was at once acted upon. A lad 
stared at the lamp in the roof of the carriage, and 
commenced : 
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' ^ You see in me a noblemin who has his share of pelf, 
Tm open-*anded, generous, I care not for myself; 
Whene'er I see a case of want, of sickness, or of pine, 
My *and into my pocket goes, and / shout this rdfrine : 
Chuck him a sov., boys, chuck him a sov., boys, 

It means a lot to him, ye know ; it don*t mean much to 

you, ye know ; 
Chuck him a sov., boys, chuck— 
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A sudden insistent, brutal check to the train ; a 
moaning sound of buffers in distress ; a smashing 
and splintering of wood and glass. On the instant, 
as Alfred swiftly lifted up Caroline's little brown- 
shoed feet, the side of the compartment where they 
were sitting crashed forward, and the two seats 
almost met. The carriage stopped ; it appeared to 
twist oddly. Screams came from the rest of the 
train, but for the moment there was here nothing 
but a deep simultaneous groan of pain ; then came 
appealing screams of the women in the distorted, 
cramped compartment, furious swearing of the men. 
Alfred, the first to release himself, broke the window 
with his elbow, and managed with a great effort to 
open the broken door; it fell solidly out on the 
ballast. Turning to Caroline, who had fainted, he 
lifted her very gently and very tenderly. His leg 
pained him. 

' Give me the lady,' said a platelayer below cheer- 
fully. ' ril ketch her all right, mate. You look 
after yerself.' 

' I must — I must look after her,' he said. 

' Caught !' said the platelayer, as Caroline slipped 
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helplessly down into his arms. * Now you rest 
partly on your walking-stick and partly on me, and 
we shall get along like a 'ouse afire.' They went 
slowly across the other pair of rails to the bank^ 
where several injured passengers had already been 
placed. ' That's it,' said the platelayer. ' Now we 
shan't Mind my cabbages, Jim, old man!' 

From the crooked, splintered carriages men and 
women with blood-besmirched faces were being 
assisted, and these, when left to themselves, staggered 
foolishly; one man tried to get back into the smashed 
compartment from which he had been dragged. 
An up train being stopped by a red flag, passengers 
looked out from it interestedly. A nurse, with gray 
wings, hurried from the forepart of the injured train, 
and Alfred beckoned her feebly to come to the 
assistance of the still senseless Caroline, who lay 
on the bank, her brown shoes peeping beneath 
the hem of her skirt, her face white, and a speck 
of blood at her lips. More uniformed men arrived 
now, with a station-master in command, who de- 
spatched messengers in search of doctors ; from one 
or two villas whose lawns touched the railway 
white-capped servants hastened, despatched at full 
speed by their distracted mistresses with bottles of 
brandy and glasses 

* Hurt, old man ?' asked a young porter of Alfred. 

' How is she, nurse ?' 

' Only a faint from the shock,' said the winged 
butterfly. 'No bones broken. Hi!'— this to one 
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of the white-capped maid-servants — -bring that 
glass here, please.' 

'Where's your damage?' repeated the young 
porter. 

* My leg's a bit silly/ said Alfred, his head droop- 
ing. * I think — I think it's broke.' 

* Shall I have a dash at it/ asked the porter, * or 
would you rather wait for a doctor? I'm a first- 
aid man, and I've got me certificate, and if you ' 

* Fire away !' 

The young porter, proud of an opportunity for 
using his knowledge, found a piece of broken foot- 
board, found also three handkerchiefs, cut up the 
leg of Alfred's trousers, and with admirable deftness 
bound the broken limb. 

' 'Pon me word,' declared Alfred, who had scarcely 
withdrawn his gaze from Caroline, now opening her 
eyes slowly, * if you ain't a reg'lar young Royal 
College of Surgeons !' 

' Neat, ain't it ?' said the porter, regarding his 
work critically. 

'Neat!' echoed Alfred; 'it's neater than neat. 
Go and look after some of the others now. Kerry, 
my gel, you're all right. Look 'ere : I'm Elf, close 
beside of you, dear.' 

'She'll recover almost directly,' said the busy 
butterfly. ' Excuse me if I hurry oflf to some of the 
others.' 

' I'm ever so much obliged to you, miss,' said 
Alfred. 
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He kissed his wife and smoothed her cheek. 
Close by a short white-haired man was being 
brought on a strip of carpet taken from a first-class 
carriage, and as soon as the porters laid him down, 
one of the doctors who had arrived knelt, placing 
his hand inside the man's waistcoat. 

* Dead/ said the doctor quietly. ' Cover him 
over with the tarpaulin, and come along/ 

Alfred, lifting himself up with intense difficulty to 
see the face before it was hidden from sight, recog- 
nised Mr. Ladd. As the sun came out, piercing 
and dispersing the fog and lighting up the scene, it 
shocked him to think of the old man being thus 
shot from life into eternity without notice, but his 
head was too dazed to think of their old companion- 
ship or of Mr. Ladd's ambitions. Caroline kept 
her eyes open now, and he turned to her to whisper 
comfortingly. He could not help feeling that there 
was nothing real in the scene before him, that a 
curtain would fall presently, that a band would play 
a set of quadrilles. The up train advanced cautiously, 
and some of the passengers who were only shaken 
found themselves hauled up into it in order to 
return to London, groaning as they did so; those 
who were the least hurt complained the most. The 
moody husband of their compartment had been 
kneeling beside the body of his wife, calling her^the 
affectionate short names used in their early days, 
imploring her frantically not to leave him, and 
craving her pardon for anything that he might ever 
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have said or done to displease her. He wept and 
prayed at her side in a jumbled, half-delirious way 
until the doctor assured him that his wife was but 
little hurt; whereupon he became calmer, and as 
the lady recovered consciousness, so he regained 
his usual manner, until she was able to stand and 
to be assisted into the up train, when he said, in 
following her into the carriage : ' This, now, is what 
comes of your gadding about, Meria 1* 

By the time the up train had gone on with its 
damaged passengers, Caroline, partly recovered from 
the shock, was able to realize what had happened, 
and, having done this, lost no time, like the sensible 
young woman that she was, in bestirring herself. 
Discovering that Alfred's injury was serious, and 
that he could not move, she instantly secured the 
attention of a doctor, caught a passing maid- 
servant, and begged her to get permission from her 
mistress for Alfred to be conveyed indoors. This 
obtained, she engaged the services of two busy, per- 
spiring porters, who conveyed Alfred on an overcoat 
arranged in accordance with the teaching of the 
ambulance classes through the broken-down portion 
of the wooden fence, across the lawn to the house 
where a pleasant-faced young lady awaited them. 

Looking back, they could see the uninjured portion 
of the train starting to complete its interrupted 
journey ; to the engine which had run into it was, 
for punishment, assigned the difficult task of drag- 
ging the smashed brake-van and the telescoped third- 
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class carriages back to a siding, where they could 
be covered with tarpaulins and shielded from public 
view. The break-dovm gang had arrived from 
London, and a small regiment of men in white 
jackets attacked the carriages that had jumped off 
the rails. 

' Only two, ma'am,* said one of the porters to the 
pleasant-faced young lady. ' There's a good many 
shook up and knocked about, but only two are 
absolutely what you may term gone to glory.' 

* Miss Jennie !' exclaimed Caroline excitedly. 

* Why, it is Caroline, aunt's maid at Black- 
heath !' 

' Talk about Providence I' said Caroline with 
astonishment. 'This is my dear husband, miss, 
and he's hurt himself badly. Elf, this is Miss 
Jennie that you've 'eard me talk of so often.' 

* Miss,' began Alfred, ' excuse us if ' 

' I can't allow you to call me " miss," ' cried the 
pleasant-faced young woman, 'and I can't allow 
you to make any excuses. Take him very carefully, 
my men, upstairs to the spare bedroom, and here 
is something for yourselves. Caroline, it is like old 
times to see you again.' 

' I heard you were married, miss,' said Caroline 
delightedly. ' But you can't manage a house ma'am, 
surely ?' 

* Can't 1 1' replied the young woman confidently. 
* You shall stay here and see.' 

* I have a little baby-boy,' remarked Caroline with 
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hesitation, ' getting anxious about me at Lewisham, 
and • 

' 111 send for him/ said the hostess briskly. ' Give 
me the address and a note, and Martha shall go like 
a shot.' 

Martha, the maid, went like a shot, and returned 
from Lewisham with something of the swiftness of 
a shot, but doing more than any shot could have 
done, in that she carried Trafalgar all the way back, 
talking to the youth as though she were the mother 
of twelve, instead of being a single young woman 
not yet seventeen. 

Miss Jennie's husband (become a pushful young 
barrister) on his return from the City that night 
applauded his young wife's action, gave Alfred 
advice in regard to obtaining recompense (for 
even a lawyer has no compunction in obtaining 
money from a railway company), promised to con- 
duct the necessary correspondence, and enabled 
Alfred to see that instead of having met with a 
deplorable accident he had really encountered good 
fortune. Mellish was proud to be able to give legal 
advice in the presence of his young wife, who told 
Caroline afterwards that he was the best husband 
in the world, to which Caroline, remembering Alfred, 
listened with an incredulous smile. 

Thus began Alfred Bateson a period of laziness. 

It was a happy little household of a type not 
unusual in the suburbs, but rarely to be found in 
descriptions of life in the suburbs. Young Mrs. 
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Mellish assured Caroline that she had never ceased 
to congratulate herself on having taken her career 
with both hands, deciding for herself without refer- 
ence to her aunt, who had immeasurable sympathy 
for the lower classes, but could not bring herself to 
feel any friendliness for intermediate sections. 
When, the next morning, young Mrs. Mellish, 
having waved her hand to her husband until he 
turned the corner of the road, proceeded to encase 
herself in a brown pinafore and to organize, in 
concert with her maid, a determined attack upon 
dust and rust, and when, after scoring a brilliant 
victory in this direction, she consulted the stout 
red-bound volume without which no suburban house- 
hold is complete, and, aided by the advice of the 
late Mrs. Beeton, arranged the commissariat depart- 
ment; when the maid, despatched with a basket 
to forage the shops of the neighbourhood, left young 
Mrs. Mellish free to run races with Trafalgar on the 
long lawn, races in which the young toddler was 
always permitted by a series of jerks and staggers 
and slips to reach the winning-post just in front of 
his skirt-hampered competitor — then Caroline felt 
obliged to admit that Miss Jennie had done well in 
leaving the big house at Blackheath and in making 
her own life in a small villa. Fearful of giving 
troublCi Caroline expressed herself anxious that 
Alfred should be at once conveyed home to Lewis- 
ham, where Mr. Finnis was-managing the shop and 
the house, with the assistance of an old charwoman ; 
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bnt Jennie Mellish would not hear of this, and 
insisted that they should wait until the doctor gave 
permission. The doctor, who came again in the 
afternoon — having on the previous evening improved 
on the rough workmanship of the young porter — 
seemed more concerned with Caroline than with 
Alfred. He told her she must rest. 

' No use tellin' her that, sir/ remarked Alfred 
from the bed. ' She isn't one of your resters.' 

* Nevertheless she will have to. And/ added the 
doctor casually, * you must of course do so too.* 

' Trust me I' said Alfred. ' I can do a lot of resting 
before Tm tired. It *d suit me if I was like this all 
my life.' 

* Alfred/ remarked his wife severely, 'you must not 
say such wicked things. Falgy, speak to your father.' 

The baby said a few indistinct words. 

' You should not nurse that big boy either/ said 
the doctor warAingly. ' Let him jump down and 
run about. If you are not very careful about over- 
taxing your strength just now, you may feel the 
effects of this shaking all your life. Keep quiet and 
lie down a good deal. Be a sensible woman now, 
and do as I tell you.' 

* rU try to remember, sir,' said Caroline, smiling. 

* Don't forget/ he remarked, going. 
'Doctors,' said Caroline when he had left, 'get 

some of the oddest ideas that ever anybody dreamt 
of. The idea of me keeping quiet and — leg easier, 
Elf dear ?* 
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' It's throbbin* a bit.' 

* If you hadn't caught me up just at that moment 
I should have been knocked about. You're a dear 
good chap. Elf/ she said, bending over him, ' and 
I'm proud of you.' 

' Give me a kiss/ said Alfred contentedly. 

Another visitor, shown up to the bedroom by the 
good-tempered Martha, introduced himself as police 
inspector from the railway, a big burly man, clean 
shaven, who, when he announced his occupation, 
caused Alfred something of fear. It soon became 
evident, however, that he had called on no matter 
of police, but rather in the character of a philan- 
thropic representative of the regretful railway 
company, wishful to get rid of ten-pound notes, 
and, in exchange, to obtain signatures to a form 
intimating acceptance of the amounts in payment 
of all demands. Young Jennie Mellish, called upon 
for advice, reminded Alfred of his consultation with 
her gifted husband, and advised that nothing should 
be done at present. The inspector shrugged his 
shoulders, urging that it was for Mr. and Mrs. 
Bateson to decide ; if a ten-pound note to each 
and eventual payment of the doctor's bill seemed 
good enough for them, why, it could all be settled 
(said the inspector cheerfully) in the twinkling of 
an eye. By strategy the inspector induced Mrs. 
Mellish to leave the room, and then set himself the 
task of being a genial, entertaining man, telling 
Alfred, at his request, the details of a case with 

13 
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which bis company had recently had to. deal, where 
a rather clumsy attempt had been jgaade to obtain 
goods at one of their London stations, and recount* 
ing with great enjoyment the manner in which the 
scheme had failed and the organizers had been 
arrested. Alfred listened with great interest, and 
asked one or two questions. 

* Joking apart, though,* said the railway inspector, 
rising, * what do you say to our settling this lament* 
able little business in a friendly, amicable way? 
I've got a lot of other calls to make, I am sorry to 
say, and * 

' I think it would be safe for me to take a lump 
sum down,' said Caroline; 'but I'm not so sure 
about my 'usband.' 

* You're looking wonderfully well, ma'am,' said 
the inspector flatteringly. * Sometimes a bit of 
a shake-up does anybody good, you know.' 

' I feel rather nervous about everything, and I 
get cold shivers, and ' 

' Pooh !' said the inspector lightly, as he pro- 
duced a ten-pound note and a form, 'don't talk 
about cold shivers. You ought to know my sister- 
in-law; she wouldn't think she was alive if she 
didn't have 'em now and again. Sign just here, 
ma'am.' 

Mellish, on his return home, declared himself 
perturbed at the news of Caroline's acceptance of 
the amount, and said that she ought to have waited. 
He instructed Alfred to ask for £30, which amount, 
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to Alfred's 3urprise9 the inspector, in* a few days, 
brought to him* By that time he was in a condition 
to be removed, and although he appeared quite 
content to stay on, Caroline insisted that they 
should no longer test the kindness of their young 
hostess. They started with a sensation of possessing 
uncountable riches. 

' Caroline/ said Mrs. Mellish brightly at the gate, 
when the departure was being made, ' it has done 
me good to see you.' 

' I shall never forget you, ma'am,' said Caroline 
with earnestness, * and all your goodness to us. It's 
something to see you so happy.' 

* Come and see us again soon,' said young Mellish, 
* and if you are ever in trouble ' 

' I believe you're all so kind,' said Caroline happily, 
'that if ever there was any trouble I should find 
myself pulled out of it.' 

' Rely upon us,' said the two young people. 

William Finnis was waiting for them in (for him) 
exuberant spirits at the doorway of the shop ; behind 
him stood the quaint-bonneted charwoman who had 
ruled in the absence of Caroline, wearing a thick 
smile of resignation that had in its best days goaded 
people almost to the point of frenzy. The sofa 
stood on the pavement ; upon it Alfred was placed, 
and thus wheeled through the shop to the room at 
the back. It gave Alfred a great deal of satisfac- 
tion to be waited upon ; he had long determined to 
show no immoderate haste in getting well. There 
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was a luxuryy moreover^ in being free fit>m work 
that increased his content. 

'Ton my word. Elf/ declared William, whilst 
Caroline upstairs put the boy to bed, '*pon my 
word if I ain't missed you all like anything.* 

' Some of us can't easily be done without.* 

'The place seemed empty/ went on William 
Finnis ; ' everything seemed to go crooked ; me 
meals was a torture. I never seemed to hear no 
pleasant voices, and altogether, I tell you, I fairly 
got the *ump.' 

' Well, 'ere we are now, at any rate/ said Alfred 
importantly, 'and simply covered all over with 
money.' He told William the result of his dealings 
with the railway company. ' So we shall 'ave a copper 
or two in our pockets for a week or two, at any rate.' 

' Vm expecting to get a bit of money, too,* said 
William. * Perhaps we might both put it in the 
bisness and kind of extend the undertaking, so to 
speak.' The charwoman broke forth into a quaver- 
ing hymn in the kitchen. ' There,' he said, ' that's 
the kind of 'armonic meeting that's been going on 
whilst you two've been away. Fancy her being in 
the 'ouse instead of ' 

He stopped. 

' Fact of the matter is, Mr. Finnis,' said Caroline 
archly, appearing at the doorway, 'you'll have to 
get married. What do you say, Alf ?' 

' There must be many a countess wearing her 'eart 
out for his sake,' said Alfred. 
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* I don't want to make no change/ said William 
soberly. ' Do you feel all right again after your 
smash up ?' 

* Well, but you don't mean to say you're going to 
remain a lonely bachelor all your life ?' she demanded 
in a tone of raillery, evading his question. 

* Looks like it,' he said. * You might pay ofif the 
old lady and get rid of her.' 

They were very merry, when the post came with 
a double knock that started William off quickly. 
He returned bearing a letter, which he opened 
hesitatingly. 

* Now then,' he said nervously ; 'is this good news 
or bad, I wonder ?' 

* Good, I hope,' remarked Caroline ; * I found a 
stranger in my tea this evening.' 

* Who's it from, old man ?' 

* The chap about my patent.' 
' Oh !' said Alfred. 

He opened the envelope. ' You read it,' he said 
to Caroline. ' Perhaps that'll bring me luck.' 

' " My dear Sir," ' read Caroline, 

* " We regret to inform you that as a result 
of our inquiries it appears that " ' (Alfred Bate- 
son turned bis face to the wall and traced with 
his finger the pattern of the paper) * ** whilst a 
patent can, of course, be granted for your invention, 
it would be quite useless to obtain this, as-a precisely 
similar affair has recently been registered by a firm 
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in Holborn Viaduct They would take proceedings 
at once on any attempt at infringement, and yon 
will find yourself in a position of some difficulty if 
you apply it to any machines without their express 
permission." * 

William Finnis had been standing up whilst this 
letter was being read. As it finished he strode 
out into the shop, and for ten minutes he walked 
around it. 

' Mr. Finnis seems upset/ whispered Caroline 
presently. 

* Yes/ answered her husband, still intent on the 
wall-paper; 'he don't of 'en take things to heart 
so.* 

* Isn't there anything we can do, Alf ? We've got 
plenty of money now. Couldn't we make him a 
present of, say, a five-pound note ?' 

' The very thing !' exclaimed Alfred, almost jump- 
ing firom the sofa. * That will put me square — what 
I mean to say is that he can't complain, can he ?' 

The door of the shop banged. Finnis, discovering 
that the limits of the shop were too narrow, had 
gone out to walk off his bitter disappointment up 
and down Loampit Vale. 

* I suppose these people may make 'undreds out 
of it,' remarked Caroline, as she addressed an 
envelope. 

* Likely as not,' said Alfred cheerfully. ' Put on 
the outside, " With our united love." ' 
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'The rest, mind, sir/ said Caroline, sealing the 
envelope and shaking her pretty head warningly, 
* goes straight into the post-office savings-bank to- 
morrow morning.* 

'You look tired,' remarked Alfred. 'Get off to 
bye-bye, old dear.' 




CHAPTER XII 

Deptford Fair Ground was at its busiest point 
(which meant that the night was Saturday), and 
patrons turned through the narrow passage leading 
to it from High Street in a steady, continuous stream. 
The passage being not only narrow but dark, you 
were wise if in passing through you gripped the 
pocket where your money rested ; if you were not 
wise, likely enough someone else gripped it for you, 
and you reached the large, open, blazingly-lighted 
space without enough to pay for a ride on the 
mechanical horses which plunged and reared and 
jibbed as they went round to the grunting music for 
all the world as though they were real horses of the 
highest mettle and the purest breed. And what a 
gay, insistent, rollicking place it was, with its shows 
and admirable pictures outside, pictures which per- 
suaded strangers but failed to delude Deptford 
infants, who had learnt by bitter experience that 
much had to be allowed for artistic exaggeration ; so 
that when, for instance, they saw on the flapping 
canvas * The Wonder of Two Continents !' with a 
picture of John Bull and Uncle Sam holding up 
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hands in an attitude of helpless astonishment at the 
sight of a delightful young lady resting on nothing 
in a horizontal position, the Deptford children 
knew quite well that they would find nothing like 
this within, but only some arrangement of mirrors 
with the reflection of a murky-faced little girl in a 
muslin frock, whom they could see any morning 
near to the van peeling potatoes and being boxed 
on the ears by her mother because the mother had 
been upbraided by the father. Similarly, there was 
the most perfect collection of wild animals extant, 
which had for proprietress a scarlet-faced lady with 
a voice that was indeed enough to make any animal 
wild ; and here there was the bitterest disappoint- 
ment for any incautious patron, because inside you 
saw only the bear (who seemed a prey to melan- 
cholia) and the three monkeys who had been ex- 
hibited before the performance on the platform 
outside, and excepting that a shivering small boy in 
darned tights, who was called * The Emperor of the 
Animal Kingdom,' made the bear play at see-saw, 
which it did with the gloomy, abstracted air of one 
with no appetite for such frivolity, one might just as 
well have stayed outside and have spent the penny 
on sherbet, or on sport at the shooting-galleries. 
The advantages of the Fair Ground were that one 
paid nothing for admission to the roaring, noisy, 
tumultuous, brilliant space, and that no policemen 
worth speaking of interfered to restrain enjoyment, 
for both of which reasons it was greatly patronized 
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by young gentlemen — and ladies — ^firom Mill Lane 
and similar neighbourhoods, who went about in 
gangs, enjoying life to the full. 

Alfred Bateson, walking towards Deptford Green, 
turned in at the narrow entrance to the Fair Ground 
as though by instinct. He had seen Caroline and the 
boy off from Lewisham Road Station that evening 
for Westgate-on-Sea, where, by the energy of Jennie 
Mellish and the influence of that young woman's 
aunt (now leaving Blackheath and going to the 
house in Devonshire because every female relative 
was getting married), room had been found in a 
convalescent home. Alfred himself limped but 
slightly from the effects of the accident, but having 
given faith unrestrainedly to the assumption that he 
was not yet fit for work, he still posed as an invalid. 

William Finnis had for some weeks been doing 
the work of two men at the cycle-shop — work which 
he did with the greater goodwill because the fact 
did not escape his notice that Alfred, with all his 
laziness, gave every attention to Caroline. William 
Finnis guessed that the young woman needed great 
care. She lost appetite. One day, to their great 
concern, they found her in the kitchen prone on the 
floor, with the small Trafalgar patting her face and 
begging her to wake up. She had fainted. 

'Whatever the doc. says is to be done,* Alfred 
had declared seriously, ' shall be done. There's still 
a trifle left of the merry little quids, and I'd spend 
the last penny to see her well again.' 
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* Alf/ William Finnis had replied, * you're a good 
sort, and 'pon me soul if I ain't beginnin' to think 
you're worthy of her !' 

Wherefore, the doctor having said ' Seaside !' 
Caroline and her boy had gone, and Caroline had 
blown kisses to her husband out of the window of 
the departing train, whilst Trafalgar's chubby little 
fist had waved until the train went out of sight. 
William Finnis having promised to do anything that 
Caroline had wished, the young woman had instantly 
begged that Miss Ladd should be her substitute 
until her return in preference to a stranger, and 
Finnis, with a twist of the face that meant reluctance, 
had agreed. 

Alfred discovered that his feelings of regret at the 
departure of his good young wife were oddly con- 
tested by the sensation of freedom and a general 
feeling of the brake of good behaviour being released ; 
he had turned into the hilarious Fair Ground for 
the better encouragement of this. The mad discord 
of steaming instruments at the centre of each merry- 
go-round, the cheerful recklessness of the crowd, the 
scent of flaming naphtha — all these would help him 
to chase any depression. He tipped his bowler hat 
to the back of his head and lighted a cigar at one 
of the blazing lights. 

* What cheer, me sportin' nobleman !' cried Alfred, 
slapping the shoulder of a short lad who had just 
replaced a rifle with a sigh. ' How's the continental 
bisness goin' on ? How's your luck ?' 
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' Dead out !' replied the young carman. * Six 
shots I've bady and ain't hit a single doll.' 

* Why don't you aim straight ?' 

' Ah !' said the young carman ironically, * I never 
thought of that' 

The walnut-faced woman at the shooting-gallery 
urged the lad to have one more try, pointing out that 
practice made perfect, mentioning also that Waterloo 
would not have been won bad our gallant British 
soldiers given up after the sixth shot. The young 
carman seemed to be impressed by these arguments, 
and throwing down another penny recklessly, he 
took the rifle, cocked one eye, and snapped three 
more shots. The preposterous swinging dolls at the 
end of the gallery remained untouched. 

' This ain't my birthday/ said the lad gloomily, as 
he handed the rifle back to the woman. * Par- 
ticularly wanted either a penny cigar or a penny 
packet of cigarettes,' he went on, * and 'ere I've bin 
and blowed threepence, and no nearer a smoke than 
ever I was.' 

' Allow me,' said Alfred generously, * to offer you 
a very fine tuppeny.' 

' Can you spare it ?' 

' Catch me offerin' it,' replied Alfred, * if I 
couldn't ! Let's stroll round and see the fun.' 

'My position in life,' said the young carman, 
accepting a light, ' makes it necessary that I 
should be a bit careful about mixin' up with 
strangers.' 
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* Don't talk like that/ begged Alfred. 'Why, 
we've met at least once before.' 

* I know, I know/ he said importantly. ' Same 
time, you'll quite understand that with my re- 
sponsibility I 'ave to use a great deal of cautious- 
ness. It don't do for me to be 'ail-fellow-well-met 
with every Tom, Dick, and 'Erry that I come across. 
Valuables are valuables ; watches are watches ; 'orses 
and vans are 'orses and vans, and — well, there you 
are.' 

* 'Pon me word,' said Alfred, as they paused near 
a football which, attached to a string, had to be 
kicked through a hole in a board, * 'pon me word if 
you don't talk like a reg'lar book ! What you'll be 
like when you grow up don't bear thinking of.' 

' I beg your pardon ?' said the lad, with forced 
politeness. 

' You 'ang on a rope, don't you,' asked Alfred, 
with a fine air of innocence, ' at the back of the van, 
and keep the flies off?' 

'You don't seem quite to understand,' said the 
youth, raising his voice, as another blaring, trumpet- 
ii^g> gusty waltz added itself to the general clamour^ 
' the kind of individual what you 'ave to deal with. 
I'm a grown-up,' he said, striking himself on the 
breast violently, * a grown-up with a 'ead — a 'ead, 
mind you, set on me shou'ders.' 

' If I'd had the makin' of you, I should 'ave taken 
more trouble about the 'ead. At present,' said 
Alfired, ' it's got a unfinished look about it.' 
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* Yours 11 look finished all rig^t/ said the youth 
explosively and wetting the palms of his hands, ' in 
about two twos.' 

' Don't kill me on a Saturday night/ appealed 
Alfred. 'It's so bloomin' unlucky. Besides, I've 
got a call to make at Deptford Green, and I shall 
look silly if I ain't alive when I knock at eighty-four.' 

' Eighty-four 1' echoed the young carman amazedly, 
and now rolling up the sleeves of his jacket. * Tell 
me you're going to call on a young party the nime 
of Ladd I Go on. Tell me that I' 

* I shouldn't call her young.' 

' And you're pestering her with your attentions, 
are you ?' demanded the youth, putting up his fists 
and dancing. A crowd diverted from the try-your- 
strength machine instantly formed a circle. ' Blow 
me if I didn*t think there was someone else in the 
case ! 'Ere, someone, 'old my cigar whilst I ' 

'Don't be a young fool,' urged Alfred good- 
humouredly ; 'put your jacket on, unless you want it 
pinched, and keep calm. I'm simply going to call 
there on a matter of business ; she knowed me since 
I was a kid. We'll go down together if you like.' 

The young carman replaced his hat, eyeing Alfred 
narrowly for some moments. The crowd begged 
each to hit the other, but finding their advice was 
not accepted, gave a few bitter criticisms on cowards 
and cowardice and drifted away. The youth looked 
round for his partly-consumed cigar, but it had 
vanished, together with its bailee. 
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^I'm quick-tempered/ said the young carman 
humbly, * and I'm hasty and * 

* No 'arm in being hasty if you're only right.' 

' P'r'aps I sometimes jump at conclusions. But 
if I made a mistake, I 'ope I'm gen'leman enough 
either to fight it out or to apologize' 

* You're all right, ole man,' said Alfred. ' You're 
only silly. Let's get down towards the Green.' 

People were still coming in as they went through 
the dark passage into High Street. A woman in 
blue plush listened to the advice of a female com- 
panion to mind her purse, and thereupon placed the 
purse with some trouble in a pocket at the back of 
her skirt, where it could be easily got at by every- 
body but herself. Alfred turned to follow; then, 
remembering Caroline, he stopped and reproved 
himself severely. On the way the youthful carman, 
penitent for his outburst of temper, confided to 
Alfred that the gaunt, middle-aged Miss Ladd had 
impressed his youthful imagination, and that her 
reserved and almost contemptuous air had but 
increased his ardour. Always an admirer of tall 
women, he had retained Miss Ladd in his memory 
since their first meeting in the Deptford hotel on 
the occasion of Alfred's congratulatory smoking 
concert, and although she had given him no en- 
couragement, he had persisted in his courteous 
attentions, and felt inclined to believe that since 
the death of her brother she had been slightly less 
brusque in her manner towards him. 
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'Women/ said the little carman, 'are all dif- 
ferent. You might say things to one, and it would 
please her ; go and say exactly the same things to 
another, and she'd fetch you a clip 'side the head.' 

* Still,' said Alfred, as they went by the old arch- 
way at the entrance to Hughes' Fields, ' I could tell 
from the first that you were a perfect terror with 
the fair sect' 

* Could you, though ?' inquired the young carman 
delightedly. ' Could you, though, reely ?' 

* With 'alf a eye,' said Alfred. 

Whatever capabilities the youth possessed of 
terrorizing ladies in general, it was soon evident, 
when Miss Ladd appeared at the doorway in Dept- 
ford Green, that they had no immediate effect upon 
her ; a jerk of the head was sufficient to send him 
quickly to the other side of the broad roadway, 
where he read an auctioneer's placard on the blank 
wall the while Alfred and Miss Ladd conversed in 
the passage. Miss Ladd, wiping her eyes, explained 
that she had been thinking of poor dear Thomas, of 
his unfinished schemes, his many successes. If her 
late brother had been an earnest exponent of all the 
virtues. Miss Ladd could have had no greater rever-. 
ence for his memory. 

* And he was so fond of vegetable marrow, too,' 
said Miss Ladd inconsequently. ' I'm sure, if any- 
body deserved to go to 'eaven, he did.' 

Alfred explained the difficulty at Lewisham, and 
Miss Ladd, on hearing it was the wish of Caroline 
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that she should take her place in respect to the 
housekeeping, at once consented. 

* The bisness was never much/ she said, glancing 
over her shoulder. ' Only that, as you know, Elf, it 
saved people from scandalizing. Neighbours about 
*ere are very suspicious.' 

' Stable empty at the back V 

'Quite empty,' said Miss Ladd dolefully, with 
the corner of her apron to her eyes. * I sold the 
pony and the cart a week ago. They reminded 
me too much of him that's gone; besides, they 
were no use to me. How's the dear little boy, 
Elf?' 

*Reg'lar young marvel,' replied Alfred proudly. 
* Gave me a rare old punch yesterday because I pre- 
tended to be cross with Keroline; up and denounced 
me like a beak on the bench.' 

'Ah I' sighed Miss Ladd, 'that's where your 
'appiness comes in.' 

'Talkin' of 'appiness,' remarked Alfred, as he 
walked through the passage and the kitchen and 
looked around at the back of the house, ' why don't 
you pick up a 'usband and settle down ?' 

'I would,' said the tall woman midway in the 
passage — * I would. Elf, if— if there was another man 
like you in the world.' 

He went out of the door and looked in at the 
stable. It was hidden from the houses at either 
side l>y fences enveloped in a coarse, straggling, 
dusty creeper; houses in Hughes' Fields, whose 
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arid gardens backed against it, overlooked it from 
their windows. 

In that moment a scheme, perfect, admirable, 
enticing, appeared to the mind of Alfred Bateson. 

*Yes,' he said, returning, *us good chaps are 
scarce. That's a roomy sort of stable of yours out 
at the back. It'd take almost anything.' 

The young carman came nervously across from 
study of posters on the wall, and asked with great 
respect the favour of five minutes' conversation 
outside. 

* There's a pail of water in the kitchen,' replied 
Miss Ladd strenuously. * Stay where you are one 
moment, my lad, and I'll fetch it and empt' it over 
you.' She turned to Alfred : ' I shall be down at 
Lewisham to-morrow,' she said. 

* Wait for me, kiddie,' called Alfred to the depart- 
ing youth. 

Alfred caught the young carman at the end of 
Deptford Green, and walked with him up Church 
Street. It took some time to persuade the young 
man that to accept remarks made by ladies in a 
literal sense was a mistake, and that one should 
look, rather, for hidden meanings ; they had reached 
the back of the old church before the infuriated 
young man agreed to slacken his pace and to listen 
calmly to Alfred's arguments. 

* What on earth possesses her to be so bloomin' 
'aughty,' he said with bitterness, '/ can't for a 
moment understand.' 
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* She ain't reely 'aughty/ declared Alfred. * It's 
only her manner.' 

' Licker to me why I take so much trouble about 
her,' said the other. * There's plenty of other gels 
in the world that I could pick and choose from.' 

* P'r'aps it's because she's cold in her behaviour.' 

* P'r'aps that is it.' 

* But do you know, old man, that underneath that 
'arsh exterior there's a woman's tender and loving 
'eart ?' 

* Well/ said the young carman, walking through 
the passage by the churchyard towards High Street, 
' what of it ?' 

* A 'eart,' went on Alfred, * capable of affection, 
but affection for only one blessed person in this 
world.' 

* Show me him !' 

* Only one person, and that a good-looking chap 
that thinks he's hard done by.' 

* You don't mean to tell me ' 

* My boy,' said Alfred, lowering his voice con- 
fidentially, ' I know what you don't know. I'm not 
goin' to say that you don't understand women, 
because that 'd be wrong ; all I can tell you is that 
what she said to you jest now was only done to 'ide 
the real state of her feelings towards you.' 

* Fact ?' demanded the youth animatedly. 

* Should I tell it you if it wasn't ?' asked Alfred. 
' Presently I'll inform you jest what she told me in 
confidence, word for word.' 

14 — 2 
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'Well/ said the young carman, with great 
wonder, * it jest shows how the cleverest of as can 
make mistakes. Let's 'ave a tonic on the strength 
of it.' 

Alfred would not accept the drink until he had 
made two calls — the first at a shop near High 
Street, having for motto ' Keep Moving,' where 
he engaged the services for Monday of a horse 
and the plain van which had conveyed his furniture 
to Lewisham; the second to turn again into the 
Fair Ground and find the stout lady in blue plush, 
at that moment about to take a round of equestrian 
exercise on a restive wooden steed called Isonomy. 
Alfred bestrode a horse next to her, and in the 
swift whirl round to the deafening blatant waltz he 
offered her assistance when she appeared to be 
slipping from the painted saddle. Somewhat to his 
dismay, he found that he could not induce him- 
self to take the purse ; he touched it, but withdrew 
his hand at once. 

The carman, flushed with the joy that reassuring 
news had given him, insisted that Alfred should 
accompany him to his club, situated over a shop 
near the Broadway, where in the largest room a 
* sing-song ' was being held, attended by shy, spec- 
tacled Mr. Barraclough, who, having some idea of 
offering himself as candidate for the constituency, 
had apparently been advised to make himself known 
and to make himself amiable. He had the notes 
of a speech in his hand, and it seemed that he had 
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been near the piano for some time waiting his 
opportunity to give the smoked and crowded room his 
views on political matters ; but the room appeared 
not very desirous of listening to speeches, and as 
the waiter in his shirt-sleeves (who was something 
of a despot in his way, and had to be addressed 
with humility) brought tankards to the beer-stained 
deal table where Alfred and his host had found 
seats, Barraclcugh listened with an air of wonder 
to a rough-haired member who was singing * Four- 
and-twenty jossers in a four-wheel cab.* The room 
took up the chorus, and when they had concluded 
the last prolonged note, applauded themselves by 
rattling glasses on the wooden tables. 

* Don't smoke a pipe, old man,* said the young 
carman. *'Ave a ceegar. 'Ere, Spots! fetch me 
two of your best tuppenies.' 

The waiter told him to fetch them himself; he 
wasn't a slave, added the waiter, to be at everybody's 
beck and call. The youth obeyed meekly, and the 
waiter, gathering a bouquet of empty glasses, shouted 
for orders. 

Mr. Barraclough had just commenced his speech, 
when a man at the back of the room intimated that 
he wished to speak to a point of order. Some 
uproar at this; the chairman conferred seriously 
with Barraclough. Alfred enjoyed the scene until 
he caught sight of Barraclough's pained face ; then 
on the instant he started up and begged to be 
allowed to speak. As a stranger, he asked the 
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chairman to give him two minutes. All he desired 
to say was this: that he knew more about the 
honourable gentleman than anybody else in that 
room ; knew him for a high-minded, straightforward, 
kind-hearted young man; in time of trouble Mr. 
Barraclough had stood by him like a brick. The 
room, easily touched, applauded Alfred, and the 
interrupting man at the back of the room found 
himself glared at reproachfully by all. 

* You've got the gift of the gab, old man,' said the 
young carman admiringly as Mr. Barraclough pro- 
ceeded. ' I often wish Td got more cheek ; I should 
get on a jolly sight better.' 

' You're all right, my son,' said Alfred reassuringly. 

* A chap that can make the female 'eart flutter to the 
extent you do ain't got much to complain o£' 

' And you think she's reely fond of me, then ?' 

'When I tell you,' said Alfred in a low voice, 
leaning across the table, ' the news I've got for you, 
you'll be better able to understand the havoc that 
your captivating manners have been and caused.' 

' Did she send a message ?' 

' She wants you,' said Alfred slowly and distinctly, 

* to be at the house in Deptford Green to-morrow 
evening at midnight sharp. She'll be there, and 
she'll be prepared to listen to any honourable 
bloomin' proposal you've got to make. Will you 
go?' 

' Will I not !' ejaculated the delighted youth 
affirmatively. 
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' All I ask in return is that on the 'appy day when 
you and her are declared man and wife you'll wrap 
up a bit of the weddin'-cake and send it to him 
what's talking to you now.' 

* Old man/ declared the young carman fer- 
vently, ' I shall never forget your kindness. 'Ave 
another V 



CHAPTER XIII 

The early morning air blew freshly and almost 
boisterously as Alfred Bateson drove the demure 
horse (named by him The Bishop) and the plain- 
sheeted van through New Cross towards the junction 
where roads of the neighbourhood meet under the 
presidency of Old Kent Road, father of them all. 
The air was sportive enough now and again to blow 
off the hats of men asleep on the slowly moving 
waggon-loads of vegetables, thus breaking their rest 
and forcing them to alight and chase the trundling 
headgear. A stall near to New Cross Gate did 
well with early patrons, who poured their coffee 
into a saucer and sipped at it noisily, the while the 
proprietor made satirical remarks to them about 
the recent action of Russia, giving some very plain 
hints of the course of action that he himself would 
pursue were he called upon to change positions 
with Lord Salisbury. Alfred, being in excellent 
spirits, urged the coffee-stall keeper as he drank 
a cup of hot tea, holding his hat on as he did so, 
not to stay longer outside the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, remarking that whilst a man was of course 
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justified in looking after himself and his little 
coffee-stall business, there remained questions of 
duty to his fellow-men and the general welfare of 
the country. On the coffee-stall keeper replying 
acutely that if ever he were to get inside the House 
he rather reckoned that he would make some of 
its Members sit up, Alfred said that he was sure of 
this, and the coffee-stall keeper remarked further, 
as he breathed on a plate and rubbed, that it would 
remind them of the days of good old Cromwell. 

Cheered by this opportunity for a Londoner's 
favourite exercise, Alfred aroused The Bishop from 
deep thought over some theological question and 
drove on; heading the wind, up Old Kent Road, 
London - wards. Some traffic here despite the 
hour; men being blown in the direction of the 
station, where they hoped to be able to stand up 
in a workman's train ; a few scarlet Post-office vans 
rushing about wildly ; milkmen in chariots career- 
ing up from side streets with their cans banging and 
rattling. From the bedrooms of dwelling-houses 
white befrilled sleeves drew the window - blinds 
aside to permit inspection of the morning, and 
disappeared instantly. A small, chubby face peeping 
over a curtain reminded Alfred of Trafalgar; he 
began at once to sing loudly in order that the 
thought of a little woman and her boy sleeping 
peacefully away at Westgate might be kept from 
his mind. He had told Finnis the previous evening 
that he was going down to Westgate for a brief 
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stay of about twenty-four hours^ and had straight- 
way gone to Deptford Green, where the young 
carman, silk-hatted, tweed-suited, and wearing a 
necktie that no reasonable lady could withstand, 
had arrived at the hour appointed. Some trouble 
had arisen in explaining the absence of Miss Ladd ; 
more trouble in inducing the young carman to com- 
pensate himself for the disappointment by toasting 
her frequently in ardent spirits ; nevertheless, these 
tasks accomplished, the youth had been deposited 
at a house in Mill Lane, perfectly drunk, at about 
five that morning, with precise instructions that he 
was not to be awakened until the afternoon. 

'Left anything in his pawkets?' the old woman 
had asked. 

* You'll have all the oof he's got.' 

' Well, of course !' the old woman had remarked 
impatiently ; * I know that.' 

So he was safe, and here was the delivery order, 
and here were also an excellent van and a respect- 
able horse, both calculated to inspire absolute con- 
fidence. And here presently was the Elephant and 
Castle, with early trams starting in a slow, careful 
way, defying the brisk wind, and making the wind 
scream with annoyance because it could not blow 
them over ; women carrying huge baskets of sweet 
and gorgeous flowers stacked tightly ; a straggling 
line of sandwich men, with boards in full sail above 
their heads, starting to a rendezvous in the West 
End, and having to tack and to hide fiat in shop 
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entrances in order to avoid total wreck. It only 
required some dodging in this world to elude disaster. 
A wise idea this of his to do the business himself ; 
many a good scheme of the kind had been spoilt by 
partnership ; besides^ there would be more credit in 
doing it single-handed. In less than half an hour 
it would be all over. 

What a fine place this London was, and what a 
joy to be here and to feel that you could hold your 
own with anyone ! Here was the river below him 
now, with barges waking up reluctantly (having 
slightly overfed themselves with cargo), and half-a- 
dozen bare-armed youngsters racing with a steady 
swing, so that their boat shot along the river and 
slacked to shoot again. On the other side the stout 
cathedral, where, on an afternoon not long ago, Caro- 
line The Embankment lodgers were yawning 

and bestirring themselves ; a woman who had been 
sleeping on one of the seats dipped the corner of her 
apron in a trough of water and washed her bright- 
eyed baby's face, singing to him the while, as mothers 
do, whether they live in Berkeley Square or on the 
Embankment, to distract his notice from the annoy- 
ance of the operation, telling him all about going 
round a mulberry-bush, the baby listening with great 
eagerness, as one anxious to obtain all the information 
that the world contained with the least possible delay. 
Alfred flung her sixpence, partly from a feeling of 
charity, but mainly with some vague idea of pro- 
pitiating the gods in regard to his coming essay. 
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The woman made the baby throw a kiss with the 

aid of a chubby hand, just as Trafalgar used 

He whipped The Bishop, and it trotted in a demure 
clerical way up the wind-driven, narrow street past 
the Old Bailey. A grim, square, reproachful build- 
ing, the Old Bailey ; it should, he considered, have 
been pulled down long ago. 

Bustle and traffic within the roof-covered depot 
where offerings from the continent of Europe are re- 
ceived^ with railway trucks being rapidly unloaded, 
cases being checked and insistent carmen demand- 
ing them without a moment's hesitation, because 
London waited, and London is an impatient town 
that will brook no sort of delay, accustomed, as it is, 
to having its lightest wants supplied on the instant. 
Thus, when London says musingly, ' Fancy I should 
rather like a little fruit,' straightway the South of 
France strips its trees and sends waggonloads 
by grande vitesse, with instructions to hurry ; when 
London says, * I suppose I ought to give the wife a 
new silk dress,' then Lyons packs up a thousand 
cases and despatches them swiftly ; when London 
wants to wear straw hats, Italy bestirs itself, and 
ceases thinking of its grievances and its taxes, whilst 
it complies with the order. London desires to give 
away watches, and busy little Switzerland serves a 
few tons before the wording of the request is com- 
pleted ; the attention of Germany is ever alert and 
deferential to the point of irksomeness. 

And here they are bundling out of the railway 
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trucks and tipping over and over as though they had 
nearly learnt to walk, but had not quite got the 
trick of it, with noisy porters and noisy carmen, 
who begin the day with a shout on their highest 
note and their strongest language, like reckless 
operatic singers ; so that if a situation occurs later 
in the day requiring a loud voice and expressive 
adjectives, they find themselves able only to speak 
in a hoarse whisper, and to repeat words that have 
become almost worn out. Alfred is not new to the 
place ; he has watched it furtively on two or three 
occasions, and now he backs his van against the 
platform in a business-like manner. Here it is that 
something may go wrong; here it is that a clerk 
from the agents, whose order he holds in his hand, 
may appear, here it is that someone may recognise 
him. 

* Whose goods you after? You ain't the usual 
man.' 

* Think I don't know that, Jimmy, old sort ?' 
*How,' says the uniformed man with interest 

— * how did you know my name was Jimmy ?' 

' Gaw bless my soul !' replies Alfred, taking him 
affectionately by the shoulder. * Don't I recognise a 
old schoolfellow when I see one ?' 

* Mean to tell me that you used to go to Netley 
Street Board School ?' 

* I knew you,' says Alfred untruthfully, ' moment 
I set eyes on you. Tell you what you can do to 
oblige me.' 
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* Give it a n^me, old pal.' 

* Load me up sharp and let me be off, and allow 
me to offer you the price of a pint.' 

* Be rights/ says the porter, * you ought to take 
your turn.' 

* For the sake of old times/ urges Alfred, * and the 
price of a pint.' 

^ Fancy coming across an old schoolfellow/ re- 
marks the porter, as he takes a trolley. * I must 
tell my gel about this/ he adds, stacking up the 
stout sealed cases of watches, ' she's fond of coin- 
cidences. We've got thirty-four cases and two or 
three odd ones for you, old man ; sign for 'em on 
the sheet over there at the desk.' 

* I'll load 'em up first.' 

* As you like,' says the porter, ' only don't get me 
into a row by going away and forgettin' to sign.' 

Alfred, his van loaded with the thirty-four cases 
of watches and the two or three odd ones, and the 
demure horse being relieved of the nose-bag, gives 
a bold signature, 'Thomas Jones,' on the delivery 
sheet ; and the porter, declaring that now the name 
is before him he remembers Alfred clearly, accepts 
threepence with a hope that they may meet again. 
Driving out of the yard and complaining bitterly of 
the clumsiness of other drivers — this that he may not 
be suspected — Alfred catches sight of the cheerful 
clean-shaven railway inspector who once brought 
him a sum of money. He has no desire to see him 
now, and he bends his head down carefully in pass- 
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ingy affecting to be absorbed in the task of repairing 
his perfect whip. 

Newgate again, with Old Bailey still taking up an 
inordinate amount of space and early arrivals wait- 
ing outside the door, so that they may have good 
seats for the entertainment within. Blackfriars 
Bridge, with more traffic, girls walking to business in 
rows of four with lunch in paper bulging from every 
skirt pocket, and all chattering breathlessly of their 
Sunday experiences; young men hurrjdng along, 
with less appearance of enjoyment, to begin their 
week's work in the City. 

* Twen'y-five bob a week,' said Alfred, looking at 
them acutely, * twen'y-five bob a week I'm told a lot 
of 'em get, and 'ere am I with three thousand pounds' 
worth of stuff that I've got in a quarter of an hour. 
That means five 'undred pound at the lowest 
reckonin', and no work for at least ' 

The Obelisk again, and the Elephant and New 
Kent Road and Old Kent Road— Old Kent Road 
quite awake now, with every shop open ; windows 
being carefully set out and decorated by kneeling 
artists ; the school for dancing dusting its statue of 
Minerva in the front garden. New Cross Road and 
High Street, and then at Deptford Green The 
Bishop, who had kept up a well-thought-out trot 
the whole of the distance, stopped, and backed the 
van through the side of Ladd's house against the 
door of the stable. The tail-board let down, the 
cases came out without possibility of observation 
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from houses at the back. A jemmy — the one 
saved from drowning at Barnstaple — prized open 
lids of cases, cracking wax seals in doing so, and 
the cardboard boxes within were easily opened. 
Watches in every cardboard box ; important- 
looking carriage - clocks at the bottom. In the 
others, watches and watches and watches, from 
the size of sixpence to the size of a five-shilling 
piece. He applied himself determinedly to the 
task of opening the cases, working in the dark as 
he had not worked for months ; his face became 
wet, his hair dank. When he had finished he struck 
a match and held it up. The gold and silver watches, 
the carriage-clocks, the bracelet- watches, all in their 
brave newness, shone and sparkled. Furs and some 
satin made background. 

' Bishop,' said Alfred to the horse exultantly, as, 
with sample watches in his pocket, he locked the 
stable, ' this looks very much like a little bit of all 
right.' 

The Bishop coughed. 



CHAPTER XIV 

' My son/ said Mother Fayres, as she looked at 
the specimens, ' before we go any further, come in 
'ere out of the wind and let me give you a kiss/ 

Alfred submitted to the motherly embrace, and 
then, seated on a chest of drawers in the stufity, 
varnish -scented arch, prepared for the game of 
bargaining. He had never in the old days had to 
deal with Mother Fayres ; Ladd had done all that, 
and Ladd had always complained of her as a bitter 
handful to deal with. But then, Ladd had com- 
plained of everybody. 

* Now,' said the old lady, throwing him a key, 
'go to the door and padlock it careful, and then 
we can talk in a nice sociable way with nobody to 
interrup'. We don't want no 'aggling,' she continued 
amiably, *we don't want no *igh words, we don't 
want no unkind remarks. You sit up there again, 
and you tell Martha Fayres, who's known you 
since you was in long clothes, all about it, and 
she • 

' You can keep your mouth shut, I s'pose ?' 

' Like a sphink,' said the old lady, closing her lips 
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tightly for a moment as specimen of her powers. 
* Where's the stuff ? Where'd you pinch it from ? 
Who 'elped you ? Was what's-'is-name in it ?' 

* Whoever what's-'is-name may be,' replied Alfred 
exultantly from the top of the chest of drawers, * he 
wasn't in it. I did it all by my little lonesome^^and 
no one else ain't had a finger in it' 

* Consequence of which/ remarked Mrs. Fa3rres 
argumentatively, * you've got no one to share what 

I may call the proceeds, and Don't go denting 

that me'ogany, my son, with your clumsy 'eels.' 

* Me'ogany ?' he echoed, 

* Well,' said the old lady, hedging, ' paint, then ! 
As I was about to remark, you've got no one to 
share it with, and therefore you naturally say to 
yourself, you say : " Well, I shan't want so much for 
this little lot as I should otherwise 'ave." ' 

* Oh,' said Alfred ironically, * that's what I say, 
is it ? First I've heard of it.' 

'And, moreover, you say to yourself— and mind ye, 
I don't say you're wrong : " It's one thing to go and 
do a big snatch ; it's another thing to go and get rid 
of 'em. Therefore," says you, "times being 'ard, 
and the blooming tecs being more interferin' than 
ever, I shall go first of all to poor old Mother Fayres," 
says you, "knowing quite well that what she can 
afford she'll freely give, and that if it means the last 
drop of her 'eart's blood she'll pay it down ready and 
accept all the responsibility, and if necessary go to 
the block and willingly 'ave her 'ead took ofif." ' 
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Mother Fa}n:es, touched by her own eloquence, wept. 

^ I seem to 'ave been unusually talkative/ remarked 
Alfred satirically. * What I'm rather more interested 
m IS 

Mother Fa}n:es held up her hand. 

* I 'aven't finished, my son/ she said pathetically. 
' 'Ear me out and then you can talk for all the rest 
of the week. I try to earn a honest livin' ; I give 
the best price I can for second-'and goods of any 
description, and I ask no questions and I don't 
expect anyone to ask questions of me. If I meet 
Inspector MacDonogh or any of his men in the 
street it's always " Good-mornin', mother," and 
"Ah! there you are, then," and "How's the old 
complaint ?" and pleasant nods of the 'elmet, from 
one and all. If that means anything,' said Mrs. 
Fayres, weeping again from pure satisfaction, Mt 
means that I'm respected.' 

* Means you've never been found out.' 

' Don't make a joke of it, my son,' she begged, 
shaking her old head reprovingly. ' We never know 
what trouble there is in store for us. I've seen so 
much of it one way and another, and them that's 
feeling confident and like twenty shillings in the 
pound have been the first to go. And then for four 
or five years they're out of sight, and when they 
come out they find themselves forgot, and * 

* What'd you feel inclined to say for the lot ?' 
interrupted Alfred rather uneasily. * Let's give up 
cacklin', and come to bisness.^ 

15—2 
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She looked at the watches lying in her capacious 
lap. 

* How many do you reckon there are, my son ?' 
' Roughly speaking about eighteen 'undred.' 
'They're not so good as English watches, and 

they'll take a bit of gettin' rid of.' 

* That's your part of the work.' 

* Nothin' besides these tickers ?' 

* Yes/ he said, * there's some parcels of Airs and 
some silks and a few odd things. Them I shall hold 
over for a bit.' 

* All or none's my motto,' remarked Mrs. Fayres. 
She closed her eyes and moved her lips, as people 
do when working out mathematical problems. 

' There's a set of furs,' he said, * that I'll keep for 
a present. I don't know as it won't suit my book 
to clear all the rest of 'em out at once. Only it 
must be done to-day, because Tm off to the seaside 
this evening.' 

* If I give you a good price for 'em, my son,' she 
said, opening her creased old eyelids, * promise to 
bring me everything you get in future. Don't go 
elsewhere. There's that swindlin' old fence of a 
Mayer at Rotherhithe, who ' 

* I shan't do no more jobs of this kind,' he said. 
* This is a special and a final.' 

' 'Ark at you !' said Mother Fayres in an incre- 
dulous way. 

* It's a fact,' said Alfired Bateson in his most sober 
manner. 
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* You'll be the first that's known when to stop, then. 
Precious few of 'em that sooner or ' 

A sharp rattling at the door of the arch startled 
them. Alfred slid from the chest of drawers and 
rushed down the narrow passage between furniture 
to the opposite door; that also was fastened, and 
he tugged madly at the padlock. The watches 
slipped from Mother Fayres' lap, and she kicked 
them into the corner behind an early Victorian 
mirror. 

' Mother Fy-5n:es 1 Mother Fy-yres !' a shrill 
voice called through the slit at the doorway. 

* It's all right/ cried the old lady to the perturbed 
Alfred. * It's only someone.' 

' Who ?' he demanded from the other side of the 
arch. His face was white and wet. 

' Be a man I' commanded Mother Fayres. * She's 
only a little kid of a gel firom the coal arch that 
fetches me my usual from the comer about this 
time. All the same, I must confess she gave me a 
turn.' 

He came forward, slowly mopping the inside of 
his hat. 

' I could do with a drink/ he said, moistening his 
lips. 

The small girl, on the door being opened, com- 
plained bitterly of having been kept waiting, and 
suggested that people who could not answer promptly 
to knocks had better fetch their eleven-o'clock stout- 
and-mild themselves. She had left her ironing to 
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make the call, and now it meant heating afresh. 
The important small girl^ returning from her errand, 
showed less of truculence on receiving for her services 
the sum of one halfpenny, being double the amount 
of the usual fee, and relented so much as to holloa a 
prophecy through the partly-opened door that there 
would be rain as soon as the wind dropped, and that 
people who had clothes hanging out would do well 
to take them in. 

* I s'pose you'd like to come round and see the 
stuff, mother ?' 

* No, my son,' repUed Mrs. Fayres expansively as 
she removed the shining pewter pot from before her 
face. ' I'm going to trust to your word in this affair. 
I may be doin' right, I may be doin' wrong ; but Fm 
going to trust you. I'm not one of your suspicious, 
unbelieving people. I know who I'm dealing with, 
and that's good enough for me. '' Live and let 
live " is my motto.' 

' Mine,' said Alfred, ' is '* Live " 1' 

' That is why — just pick up them samples, will 
you, from behind the looking-glass ? — that is why I 
don't go beatin' about the bush like some, but I say 
plump and plain ' 

Here the old lady leaned forward in her chair, 
with hands on knees, and looked at herself in a 
distorting mirror. 

* Forty-five pounds,' she remarked to the mirror. 

* Pound of what ?' 

'And the 'ole thing taken clean off your 'ands, 
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my son^ and me 'aving to take all the responsi- 
bility.' 

* Responsibility be 'anged !' shouted Alfred explo- 
sively. * D'you mean to say that you've got the 
impudence to sit there and offer me forty-five for 
three thousand pounds* worth, you old ' 

A train rumbled noisily overhead, drowning the 
end of this sentence. 

' It sounds like a lot of money, I know,' she said 
equably, ' and it'll mean taking out of the Post- 
office. If I hadn't known you all these years, I 
should 'ave said twenty-five.' 

He looked at her blankly, muttering a criticism. 

* No, no,' said Mrs. Fayres reprovingly, * don't 
let's indulge in bad language. It's not a bit of use 
doin' that. Shall we say fifty of 'em ?' 

* You can,' he replied with brusqueness, * I shan't.' 

* I think it's a mistake on your part, my son,' she 
said with laborious friendliness, ' to go openin' your 
mouth so wide. It shows a grasping nature that'll 
stand in your way if you ain't careful. Throw the 
set of furs in and I'll spring another sov'rin, if it's the 
last one I've got.' 

' Look 'ere,' said Alfred menacingly, * I may just 
as well talk plain as not. I want 'undreds for this 
lot and 'undreds I'm goin' to 'ave.' 

* 'Undreds ?' echoed the old lady feebly. 
"Undreds,' he repeated, slapping the chest of 

drawers so that it rocked and staggered. 'This 
isn't one of your footling little jobs ; this is great. 
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this is, and I know it. Yoa ain't dealin' with a fool, 
Mother Fdyres. Five 'undred pounds, or at the 
least four, is what this lot's going to fetch, and if 
you can't run to it, why, someone else will. Let 
me see. He's moved from Mill Lane to Rotherhithe, 
isn't he ?' 

' If you go to that low 'ound, I'll never forgive 
you.' 

* I shall go jest where I like,' he said, nodding his 
head determinedly. 

* Be a sensible child and take what 'Eaven sends 
you,' she urged. * You'll never regret it.' 

* Give me the key.' 

' S' down,' begged the old lady. 

' Give me the key and let me go out of this 
bloomin' 'ole in the wall, or I shall do someone an 
injury.' 

* Sid-down/ she repeated commandingly, * and 
let's talk sense.' 

* If you won't give me that key,' he shouted 
threateningly, ' I shall have to make you.' 

* 'Ere's the key,' she said, craning herself up out 
of the easy-chair. * And now you listen to me. I 
shall give you till six o'clock, my son. If you ain't 
back 'ere by six o'clock I shall ' 

* Well,' he said, with his chin up defiantly, * what 
will you do ?' 

* You wait and see,' replied the old woman, 
trembling, 'you wait and see. I can be as nasty 
when I'm roused as most ladies. One word of 
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advice I'd like to give you, my son, and that is : Look 
out what you're up to.* 

' I can get a Rotberhitbe train from Lower Road, 
can't I ?' he asked over his shoulder at the doorway. 

* You go to him,* she cried, her face purple with 
annoyance, ' and I'll ' 

* By-the-by, give me back them samples.' 

She threw them at him separately, and he caught 
them, slipping one after the other into his pockets. 

* How's that, umpire ?' he asked cheerfully. His 
usual good temper had partially returned at the sight 
of the old woman's anger. 

* You'll find how it is,' she screamed after him, * if 
you don't- ' 

He walked to Creek Road, and hurried over the 
bridge to visit first a small cigar shop at Green- 
wich. This had been so much time wasted ; it was 
increasingly urgent that the goods should be distri- 
buted at once. Near to the old church at Greenwich 
he saw two be-furred ladies in a brougham, and he 
laughed to think what a tremendous swell Caroline 
would look in the set which he proposed to reserve for 
her ; he would have to pretend that she was a Russian 
princess, and call her Carolinowsky. Twelve o'clock 
from the church steeple. The early editions of 
evening papers were being shouted in London Street ; 
he felt half-annoyed to observe that there was nothing 
on the placards about his exploit. Journalism was 
not so smart as it should be. 

He found himself suddenly hungry, and before 
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going on to his new destination, he turned into an 
eating-house, which bore all over its front a number 
of slips of paper, as though it had cut itself in 
shaving, and when he had ordered a dinner that 
came to elevenpence found himself too much excited 
to touch any of it. The white-aproned lad who 
waited resented this attitude, so unusual with cus- 
tomers, and on the instant Alfred found himself 
embroiled in a second quarrel, in the course of 
which the white-aproned lad told him fiercely that 
he was no gentleman, a statement which Alfred dis- 
puted, offering to settle the matter out in the street, 
where he would knock the waiter into the middle 
of next week. The lad retorted that were it not 
Monday, and be in consequence wearing a clean 
apron, nothing would have given him more pleasure. 
At the small cigar shop, disappointment. 

* Well, he isn't exactly in,' said the man and wife 
behind the counter in a mysterious way, and speak- 
ing sometimes in duet, sometimes dividing the work 
of a sentence between them. * But the business,' 
the wife hastened to add, Ms carried on same as 
'eretofore.' 

* Where can I find him ?' demanded Alfred. 

' Do you want ' asked the husband confiden- 
tially — ' to back anything for the Liverpool Cup ?' 
completed the wife. ' Because, if so,' said both, 
' best plan is to write down what you fancy on a slip 
of paper, and simply pass it across the counter, 
and ' 
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* I want to see him and no one else. I ain't back- 
ing anything to-day. Where is he ?* 

* 'OUoway/ replied the duettists. 

* What address ?' 
' The Castle.' 

* Unlawful receiving/ said the duettists. * A 
thing/ added the soprano, her head shaking with 
pride, * that we're going to keep very clear of, please 
goodness.' 

* Morning/ said Alfred, stumbling towards the 
doorway. 

* If ever you want to back a gee-gee ' began the 

husband. 

He walked, dazed with annoyance and disappoint- 
ment, around by the Park gates. Leaning against 
the railings of the dancing pavilion, he swore under 
his breath at everything. Only Mayer remained, 
and if Mayer failed, he would have to try a fence 
unknown to him, and to whom he was unknown. 
There would come risks. Looking through the rail- 
ings, he suddenly remembered that it was here 
he was once before taken (it was the night that 
Trafalgar came). He hurried avray at once; it 
seemed like tempting Providence to remain. Feeling 
in his pockets as he hastened through Bumey Street, 
he found that he had only a few coppers ; he had 
relied upon obtaining at once a bag of money, and 
he had brought only about enough to pay for the 
hire of The Bishop and the van. It was necessary, 
therefore, that he should go back to Lewisham; 
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perhaps it would be as well to remain there until 
dusk. The young carman would shortly be thrown 
out of the house in Mill Lane, and Alfred hoped he 
would be too much ashamed of himself to go to 
town. In that case there was hope. 

A constable followed him up the steps of the 
Lewisbam tram to take a free ride, and sat behind 
him. He touched Alfred on the shoulder. 

* Got such a thing as a light about you ?' he 
asked. 

* I think I can oblige/ said Alfred, producing a 
box. * How's business V 

* Always something doing in our line/ replied the 
constable, striking a match with protection from the 
wind afforded by his helmet and lighting his pipe. 
* Long message come in as I was leaving the station, 
with description and goodness knows what all. / 
slipped off,' added the constable acutely ; ' thought 
perhaps I might be wanted.' 

' Not wanted near so much as somebody else,' 
suggested Alfred. 

* Good !' said the constable approvingly. * Very 
good indeed. Bit of a humourist, ain't you ?' 

* Not doin' much in that line just now/ replied 
Alfred. 'Things are goin' a bit awk'ard with 
me.' 

' My advice to everyone is,' said the constable, 
' don't worry ! I've known some chaps worry all 
the colour out of their hair.' 

* That's my principle too — hullo ! a spot of 
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rain! — in a general way, only that at the present 
time ' 

* Next time we run across each other/ said the 
constable, when he rose to descend, * let me know if 
it hasn't dried straight.' 

* I won't forget, old man.' 

He was so much a creature of his environment 
that this brief chat with a member of the opposition 
cheered him. As the tram sailed down the hill into 
Lewisham, he reminded himself of his previous good 
fortune (* Better be born lucky than rich,' poor old 
Ladd had said), of his excellent capabilities for 
getting out of tight corners ; the gay anticipations 
of four or five years with Caroline and the boy and 
no work returned to his memory. He hummed a 
song cheerfully as he entered the shop. 

' Turned up again, then,' remarked William Finnis, 
looking up from a cycle rim. * How is she ?' 

* Getting on a treat,' replied Alfred readily. 
* Sea air's doing her a lump of good. She sent her 
love to you.* 

*Ah r said William Finnis. 

^ I'm off again this evening, and I may stop away 
down there for a few days. All depends.' 

* Now you're 'ere,' said Finnis, * give us a bit of 
your 'elp. I've got more work than I know what to 
do with.* 

* What r expostulated Alfred, * with my bad leg ?' 

* No,' replied the other, * with your two hands. 
Off with your coat and set to.' 
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Thus the afternoon was spent. Outside the rain 
had commenced and customers were few. Miss Ladd 
looked in now and again from her duties — once to 
bring post letters; one was from South America. 
Alfred's uncle wrote asking him to come out if he 
were without encumbrance; the other was from 
Caroline. 

* I know all about that/ said Alfred lightly, and 
slipping it into his pocket. ' She'd posted it before 
I got down there.' 

Finnis saw in the distance a new invention, and 
approached nearer to it every day. If he made 
money out of this one, there were several things he 
proposed to do. 

* What you thinkin' of, old man ?' asked Finnis 
presently. 

Alfred was gazing vaguely from his seat at the 
rain-beaten street-window. 

' I'm 'anged if I know,' he replied thoughtfully. 

At seven o'clock he said good-bye to Miss Ladd, 
and took from that lady a message of affection for 
Trafalgar. At the station he saw on the newspaper 
placards : 

' DARING ROBBERY OF WATCHES !' 

* They've took their time over it,' he grumbled, as 
he bought a journal at the bookstall. He tore out 
the short paragraph referring to the affair, and 
placed it in his pocket-book with all the care of an 
actor preserving his good notices. 
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In the train he read the letter from Caroline : 

' My dearest, dearest Husband, 

' A line to tell you that Falgy and me are 
down here safely, and that the weather is fine, but 
cold. There are not many visitors, as the season is 
over. I am rather lonely, and I wish you could 
come down to see me soon. 

' It seems so strange to be writing to you again. 
Like the old days, I must not close without telling 
how much I love and care for you, and how I thank 
you for all your goodness to me. 

' I never shall forget how kind you are to me, and 
I am proud to call you my dear, dear husband. 
* We unite in fondest love, 
* Your loving wife, 

* Caroline Bateson. 
* Falgy is a good boy, and he has made this last 
cross, me guiding his little hand/ 

He looked at the closed window of the compart- 
ment ; the background of dark, rainy night caused 
it to reflect his features. 

' Ton me soul, Elf, old man,' he said severely to 
his reflection, * if you ain't precious near cryin' 1' 



CHAPTER XV 

Here was Mayer» at any rate. An excellent man 
Mayer, seated now at his window, the blinds up and 
the gas alight, so that all the world in swishing home 
through the pelting rain might glance up and note 
that here at any rate was a house free from guile and 
a man abhorring secrecy. Mr. Mayer, in tasselled 
smoking-cap, read the evening paper, looking down 
now and again from his first floor at the rain- 
peppered roadway when a skirt uplifted recklessly 
flew along. Alfred Bateson, his black coat already 
shining with wet, stood under the scaffolding of a 
public-house that was giving up its old-fashioned 
appearance and preparing to mirror it, and golden- 
letter it, and plate-glass it with the best of them. 

Round the comer of the dismantled public-house, 
in the shadow, a four-wheeled cab rested at an angle 
against the kerb ; with it a streaming elderly horse, 
hoofs extended, and looking as though it were about 
to give way and sob bitterly. Two figures in mack- 
intoshes and nor'westers smoked on the box, their 
pipes from underneath the brim-bent hats puffing 
smoke that the blustering rain instantly dispersed. 
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If the rain appeared truculent, a word more harsh 
had to be found for the wind. It helped the rain a 
good deal, and together they were able to perform 
tricks that would have been impossible to either 
alone. Thus, when the wind suddenly screamed 
round a corner and blew down a show-frame at the 
photographer's, smashing the glass front, the rain, 
before the photographer could call to his wife to go 
out in the wet and regain it (being himself a man 
with prejudice against chills) — the rain had beaten 
down on the specimens of art thus exposed, and 
smiling domestics, alert young soldiers, grim-looking 
babies, defiant brides and bridegrooms (the latter 
always appearing to say, *Who are you laughing 
at ?') had been effectually soaked and damaged 
beyond repair. Similarly, when the wind discovered 
a silk hat on the top of a smart young man carry- 
ing a bunch of flowers and an open umbrella, it 
turned the umbrella inside out, despatched the silk 
hat for a sail in the middle of the roadway where 
the puddles seemed deepest, and the rain then came 
down on the dismayed bare-headed youth, taking the 
scent from his hair and the starch from his collar, 
thus ruining all his chances of a happy married future. 
Together the wind and the rain broke chimney-pots, 
overturned cases of eggs, soaked poor rheumatic 
old women, adulterated supper beer (so that its 
small bearers were punished for the beer's want of 
strength), and in a general way played the very 
mischief with Rotherhithe and its people. 

16 
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Mr. Mayer, in one of his glances at trim ankles in 
the roadway, had discovered Alfred. He nodded his 
head, and, standing, pulled down the blind of the 
window at which he had been seated. 

' Now for it,' said Alfred to himself. ' 'Pon me 
word, I shall be glad when the job's all over. If it 
wasn't too late to back out of it ' 

He felt the sample watches in his pocket, and 
forded the stream that had once been a road. On 
the other side, he went half-way down the narrow 
passage at the side of Mayer's house, and knocked 
at the side-door. 

' Mis-ter Bateson,' said Mayer effusively, with the 
manner of one who has encountered his best and 
oldest friend, ' I dort you was dead.' 

* You thought wrong 1 I've got some stuff for 
you — watches 1 watches 1' 

' I guessed it was you in that chob.' 
' There you guessed right. Are you a buyer ? We 
must look slippy.' 

* Am I a buyer Y echoed Mayer in tones of reproof. 
' Of course I am a buyer. But I buy no pe^ in a 
poke. I must see the goots don't it ?* 

' Come out sharp after me. Meet me at Rother- 
hithe Station over the way.' 

*In dree minutes,' whispered Mayer. *I follow yoo 
in dree minutes. Be gautious, my friend Bateson.' 

' It's a 'ell of a night,' remarked Alfred. 

' So much the bedder for those who do not want 
gompany.' 
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* 'Urry yourself/ urged Alfred. * I want to get the 
job finished.' 

Out in the roadway the four-wheeled cab was 
crossing, weathering the gale clumsily. The light 
from a weeping gas-lamp touched the features of one 
of its occupants. 

' Mother Fayres !' he ejaculated. And stopped 
dead in the passage. 

One of the bundles of tarpaulin slipped down from 
the box of the cab, the door opened, a peak-capped 
man stepped out. On the instant Alfred turned and 
ran — ran swiftly through the passage at the side, 
blundering against wooden palings and crashing 
them down, bending 'aged sunflowers aside roughly, 
climbing a tarred fence, and falling on the other 
side into an exactly similar garden leading to an 
identical passage. Two matrons stood in this 
passage out of the rain, and he forced his way 
roughly between them, exciting them to indignant 
remonstrance. 

' Call yerself a man ?' cried the two matrons after 
him. 

Swift I swift I What was this street ? Impossible 
to tell. It was half shop, half dwelling-house, like 
fifty other streets of the neighbourhood. Road- 
way clear, at any rate — that was something in his 
favour. The docks were to the right, he thought 
(but he was not quite sure) ; the dotks would be the 
place to get to. From one of the many foot-bridges 
he could perhaps lower himself into a boat and get 
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out to a large foreign steamer. Swifter, swifter, 
swifter! Mother Fayres had blown on him — ^bum 
her I That was the worst of dealing with women ; 
you never knew what side-wind would alter their 
course. Here was Neptune Street. Good ! Nep- 
tune Street he knew ; it led off Lower Road straight 
away to the river. Half-way down was a street 

which went away east to the docks, and Two 

constables, their capes dripping and shining with 
the rain, stood in the centre of the roadway of 
Church Street. He doubled back to Neptune Street 
again. 

The river would do — ^would have to do. How his 
good luck did attend him, to be sure ! With any- 
body else in such a corner it would have been a fine 
evening, with streets filled, and a sportive crowd to 

take up the chase after any running man, and 

Out of the way, you bundle of wet, reeking old 
clothes, with soddened crape bonnet slipping at the 
top. 

* Ah ! bad luck to ye, ye young blaiguard !' 
His leg hurt as he slipped and recovered and 
slipped and recovered again on the rain-swept, un- 
even cobble-stones into Elephant Lane. He limped 
now as he ran, and a girl, with apron over her head, 
at one of the top windows in the dark, narrow street, 
screamed encouragingly : * Go it, dot-and-kerry one !' 
The end of the street with a public-house and a half- 
demolished house in Bermondsey Wall, guarding 
the black, closed-in tunnel that led to the river 
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stairs ; choruses in the public-house by roystering 
waterside men with a 

' Here's to our sailors far across the sea/ 
' Long may they fight for Britain's flag !' 
* Fill your tankards high, me lads ' 

* Want a boat, guv'nor ?' 

* Yes, yes, yes, kiddie !' panted Alfred. * Quick, 
for God in heaven's sake !' 

The boy darted out of the tunnel into the door- 
way of the noisy public-house. 

* Ginger-beer,' screamed the boy, ' 'ere's a fare for 
you!' 

' Le'm wait,' replied the waterman from within 
thickly. * How dare you int'rup' me in the mil of 
song ! Fill yer tankar's 'igh, me lads !' 

' Quick !' cried Alfred, pushing open the door more 
widely. 

' Is there,' asked the waterman, lurching from the 
group of colleagues at the zinc bar — * is there lovely 
wom'n in the case ?' 

' Yes,' gasped Alfred, ' six of 'em !' 

'That's good enough for me,' hiccoughed the 
waterman gallantly. He staggered out into the 
rain, and swerved round by happy accident into the 
black tunnel. * Show me 'em.' 

* They're the other side of the water,' exclaimed 
Alfred urgently. ' Don't lose no time, there's a good 
sort.' 

He looked back from the middle of the dark 
tunnel. Through the mist caused by the rain he 
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fancied he could see figures at the other end of the 
lane, imagined he could hear shouting. 

' Fine wom'n ?' asked the waterman. 

They emerged from the tunnel. It was low tide 
on the river, and the boats lay high and dry — ^as diy 
as they could under the relentless, persistent down- 
pour. Alfired took the waterman's arm, and hurried 
him down the stone stairs. 

* Dem fine women/ he answered. 

* Vm perfec' slave,' declared the waterman, stum- 
bling on the gravel and seizing the first boat that he 
fell against — 'lend 'and with this hV boat — I'm 
perfec' slave, as I was sayin' when you int'rupted — 
perfec' slave where female beauty's concerned/ 

* We all are,' said Alfred. 

' Not to same extent/ argued the other obstinately. 

Alfred shot the waterman into the boat ; giving it 
a shove, he jumped in quickly with an exclamation 
of relief. The Cheerful Jane swayed from side to 
side, and the waterman called her an adjective, 
adjective, adjective noun, whereupon the Cheerful 
Jane resumed a manner of sanity, and the waterman 
pulled (intuition sobering him temporarily) up against 
the stream to catch the current that would bring 
him to the stairs, exactly opposite. Alfred, sitting 
in the bow, looked with strained eagerness over his 
shoulder at the steps which they had just left. Every 
second now counted for safety. Once he reached the 
other side he would do the first thing occurring to 
him that would put a greater distance between him- 
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self and them ; that done be could sit down and get 
his breath and think. Meanwhile, curse Mother 
Fayres for a wicked^ spiteful, evil - headed old 
woman ! Curse Dowton, too ! Dowton would 
set aside all the claims of family connection, and 
would hunt him desperately just to increase his 
reputation in the force. Curse Dowton, then, for 
a red-headed dog 1 Curse the inspector 1 If he 
came in at the death — but there was going to 
be no death — he would offer some preposterous 
remark intended to' be humorous. Curse the young 
carman whose foolishness had tempted him into 
this I Curse Mayer I curse this slowly-pulling fuddle- 
headed waterman! in short, to save time, curse 
everybody in this world, except Caroline and 
Trafalgy ! When, he wondered, would he see them 
again ? 

"Curs to me!' said the waterman, shipping his 
oars as the Cheerful Jane swished under the stem of 
a giant steamer asleep in mid-river, ' 'curs to me, 
my fine feller, that you've been telling ole Bill 
Rich'son a most scound'l lie !' 

^ Now what's the row?' asked Alfred, leaning 
forward. The Cheerful Jane stopped, and the eddy 
swung her slowly round. The pulley of a lighted-up 
wharf on the north side where a boat was unloading, 
gave a scream of annoyance at being burdened with 
an unusually heavy load. 

* You've taken 'vantage of civil and obligin' 
manners,' said the waterman, resting on the oars 
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and swaying forward, ^to make poor ole Bill 
Rich'son look like silly ass.' 

* Get on, you fool !' cried Alfred, standing up in 
the boat excitedly. * Row me to them stairs over 
there, or Til ' 

*Or Bill Rich'son,' said the waterman with 
drunken stolidity, ' is not the man to be imposed on. 
You can take in lot of riverside men, but you can't 
take in ol' Bill Rich'son. If you can get over ol' 
Bill Rich'son there's only one more ' 

With a back-handed blow he knocked the tipsy 
waterman from his seat into the bottom of the boat. 
Taking the oars clumsily, for he had rarely in his 
life tried to row, he began to pull, abrading his 
knuckles with the handles. Away on the Kentish 
shore there were lights now at the stairs which he 
had left — lights which moved as though carried : 
some of them gave the small, vague, circular light 
of a bull's-eye lantern. He bent his back and 
pulled fiercely, kicking the waterman's foot out of 
the way. 

* Goo' ni',' said the waterman sleepily. 

The Cheerful Jane swirled half round and back, 
and then round again. The rain and the perspira- 
tion streamed from his white face ; he glanced down 
at the black, rain-bespattered river, and shivered 
at the suggestion that hovered in his mind. Now 
again, with both oars pulling together, and dipping 
not too far into the water. That was better; the 
Cheerful Jane^ ready to listen to argument, moved 
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towards the shore. Another pull of the same kind. 
Burn the left-hand oar for not catching the water ! 
and burn the Cheerful Jane for not having the sense to 
behave demurely under those circumstances! The 
rain blinded now; he was pulling again, when a 
weary, complaining scream came from the siren 
whistle of a tug under whose bows he had passed, 
escaping the running down by a miracle. A boat- 
ful of Thames policemen shouted at him reprovingly; 
the Cheerful Jane wanted to dance after the tug had 
bustled away, and it was difficult to persuade her to 
return to reasonableness. A simultaneous pull, and 
another and another, and they were near to the 
long landing-stage that ran out for use at low tide. 
He jumped out — that leg shook him again — and 
rushed blunderingly, furiously, blindly along the 
slimy incline up the stone stairs. 

In the street he looked around. Here was Wap- 
ping Station immediately to the right; nothing 
could have been more convenient. Luck again! 
A train would take him half-way round the circle 
to the other side of London in thirty minutes — it 
was as good as one of those old underground 
passages from baronial castles of which he had read. 
He swung into the little station; two steps in the 
miniature place took him to the pay window, three 
more steps took him quickly to the top of the 
spiral staircase. The ticket-collector, occupied in 
receiving badinage from two matronly passengers, 
shouted after him as he rushed clumsily down the first 
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flight of curving steps, but he did not answer ; time 
was too precious ; moments were not to be wasted 
in conversation with dogmatic railway officials. His 
ticket was for Westbourne Park ; that sounded like 
a good distance — another flight of stairs done ; he 
wondered how many more there were — a good 
distance off; sounded like a safe place. He could 
not remember at this hurried descending moment — 
another flight done; surely the platform was near 
now — could not remember that he had ever heard 
of a man being arrested at Westbourne Park. The 
steps were boarded high at the side so that he could 
not see over; he could only stumble and slip and 
blunder down, down, down the never-ending stairs. 
There came a sound of a train below ; Heaven send 
that he would not miss it ! If he did, it would mean 
a wait of five minutes that might be fatal to all 
hopes of escape ; the thought came to him that it 
would be a fine daring thing to walk through the 
tunnel to the next station. 

'I shall get to Australia soon,' he panted, as a 
fresh flight of stairs came, Mf I go on much further.' 

They dazed him and half- terrified him, these 
persistent nightmare stairs ; but for the pain of his 
leg he might have tried to persuade himself that it 

was all a violent dream, and that he The 

platform at last! Just when he had begun to 
despair of ever reaching it, here was the platform 
with a departing train on the other side. Not much 
of a platform — only, in fact, about seven feet wide 
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with a few feet-damp reeking passengers leaning 
against the wall, and saying bitter things about the 
weather they had left in the streets high above them. 
Two white eyes came slowly out of one of the two 
dark smoke -filled arches; Alfred limped to the 
front, where he assumed the third-class carriages 
would be, and found, when the train drew up to a 
standstill, that the seconds were there. So like a 
railway company to make confusing changes. 

* Jump in if you're goin' on,' shouted the guard. 

He opened the door of a second-class compart- 
ment and stepped in. The train started, flinging 
him down in the corner, and then stopped suddenly, 
to the great consternation of the only other passenger 
in the compartment. The train went on again into 
the tunnel. 

' Don't get frightened/ said the other passenger 
encouragingly as he took off his necktie ; ' I shan't 
hurt you.' 

* Thanks !' 

' I'd like to bile 'em,' said the other passenger. 
' Bile who ?' 

* The railway company,' said the other passenger, 
taking off his gray frock-coat. * I would, too,' he 
added strenuously, ^ if I wasn't so blooming busy. 
Do you know what it is to 'ave the police after you ?' 

* I've read of such things,' replied Alfred cautiously. 
He took off his soddened, streaming bowler hat and 
swung it, and rubbed his dank hair with his handker- 
chief. Already he was recovering self-possession. 
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* They want to make me pay for the keep of my 
wife and my children/ went on the other passenger, 
taking a butcher's apron from a. newspaper parcel 
beside him. 

' Impidence !' 

' And I won't do it !' roared the other passenger 
with sudden acerbity. ' I won't pay a penny ! I'll 
see them ' 

* What are you going to do with them clothes ?' 

* Chuck 'em out of the window,' said the other 
passenger. 

* Hand 'em over/ said Alfred cheerfully. * I'll 
dress myself up in 'em.' 

* You seem to have got a bit damp,' remarked the 
other passenger. 

* Ain't you quick at taking notice!' said Alfred 
admiringly. He changed quickly into the frock- 
coat and white hat, and stuffed his damp jacket 
underneath the seat. Looking at his reflection in 
the window, he laughed. * I shall be a reg'lar 
ornament to society,' he said. 

The train pulled up. This would be Shadwell, he 
considered, as he looked for the name of the station ; 
then would come Aldgate and Moorgate, and 

* This can't be Rotherhithe !* he said affrightedly. 

* Always has been,' said the other passenger. 
' I'm in the wrong train.' 

* Jump out, then,' advised the other passenger. 
* Be good to them clothes of mine.' 

This was not luck to have returned to the place 
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where he had started his run, and yet it was luck in 
disguise ; for here was Mayer advancing with hands 
outstretched to welcome, and wagging his head as 
intimation that he was going to address a remark 
of gentle reproof for having kept him waiting. A 
bunch of men had alighted at the rear. The train 
clattered noisily on as he met Mayer ; he half turned 
to avoid the swirl of dust that followed. At that 
moment he felt his arm gripped. 

* Bateson, old man/ said the voice of Dowton 
behind him, * we've caught up with you at last then. 
Are you comin' quiet or are you comin' rough V 

* I'm comin' rough,' replied Alf Bateson. 



\ 



CHAPTER XVI 

With a smart movement he wrested himself free ; 
his hat came off. Another movement sent Dowton 
backwards from the narrow platform on the rails. 
The others hurried up ; Alfred made a straight run 
at them, a course of action so unexpected that only 
one man set after him. On the platform an official 
contented himself by shouting, as Alfred disappeared 
in the direction of the smoking tunnels, * Hi ! You 
can't go there!' and having given this warning, 
apparently felt himself relieved from all responsi- 
bility, and stood back to watch the hurried conference 
of the policemen and detectives under the leadership 
of Inspector MacDonogh. Alfred, covering the open 
ballasted space between the two pairs of lines as 
swiftly as his lame leg would permit, plunged into 
the dense sulphurous cloud that marked the mouths 
of the two tunnels. He guessed that he would be 
safe there ; felt cheered to hear his pursuer rush- 
ing into the right tunnel as he entered the one 
on the left. It was black dark, and the smell of 
smoke at first made him choke and gasp for breath. 
Water trickled and ran down on either side; he 
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could feel the slimy walls, and hear the pit, pit, pit 
of the drops as they went into a pool. The red 
lights of the train going north disappeared, another 
train approached him from behind, and he stood 
flat against the inside walL The new train brought 
with it a hailstorm of pebbles which rained at his 
head ; one of the stones cut his face, and when the 
roaring, clattering set of carriages had gone he 
decided that this plan of evasion was not without 
disadvantages. He stepped across the set of rails, 
found by the sense of touch (he could see nothing, 
and he did not dare to strike a match) a recess 
where stood the tools — a shovel and a long-handled 
hammer — of platelayers. 

Now, for the first time since he left the train at 
Spa Road, opportunity came for thought. Now, in 
this black, frightening, sulphur-smelling, underground 
space he for the first time could think calmly of 
Caroline and the boy ; whatever happened, he would 
never give them up. If he had to leave the country, 
he would arrange somehow that they should come 
with him. He was not going to be caught, of course ; 
for if he were caught, she would have to be told of it, 
and then, on every day of her life, at every hour, at 
every moment, he would be debased in her memory. 
Her pride of him and her esteem would disappear ; 
there would be reproach in the brown eyes, where 
before he had seen only good-humour and affection 
and reverence. That would be unendurable ! He 
would rather step in the way of the next engine and 
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be struck out of life than feel that she had changed 
her opinion of him. Trafalgy was most likely in 
bed> down at Westgate, by this time; Caroline 
would be writing another letter to her dear husband. 

* You're no good, Alf Bateson/ he whispered. 
This the one clear view, that she must never, 

never know. The boy must not know. 

What was luck doing that it no longer bore him 
company ? In this exploit nothing had succeeded ; 
that fact, indeed, formed no small part of the general 
annoyance. The stable by this time had possibly 
been emptied of the boxes of watches, and the con- 
tents taken to fill a cell in the police-station. The 
boy carman, once free from Mill Lane, would be 
able to supplement openly the information given 
privately and confidentially by Mother Fayres. 
Plain-clothes men would be watching the shop at 
Lewisham. Poor old Finnis ! There was still hope, 
though. It was part of his luck, surely, that just 
here were two tunnels; if they all searched the 
other 

* 'Twill be well, boys,' said the voice of the in- 
spector echoing in the tunnel, * to keep a specially 
good look-out for any signs of blood. It's just 
possible he may have been knocked down by a 
locomotive.' 

' He's no right to,' growled one of the plain-clothes 
men. 

The lamps they held danced about in the dark- 
ness ; one had a shining brass reflector, that enabled 
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its light to reach further than the others. Alfred 
Bateson> creeping well back against the wall of the 
recess, put his hand on a hammer. 

' He'd done infinitely better, in my opinion/ con- 
tinued the inspector, * to have given himself up in a 
gentlemanly manner when he saw the game was 
over. Rowden, me man, pay particular attention, 
if ye please, to the wall on your side, and one of ye 
keep a good look-out behind for the traisu There'd 
be nothing amusin' in the whole of us being run 
over.' 

' Takes a lot to make me laugh,' came the remark, 
' and that wouldn't do it. My lamp's going out, sir.' 

* Rowden,' said the cheerful inspector, *ye're a 
foolish virgun. Do the best you can with wax 
matches, and for goodness' sake, boys, don't let him 
escape us. Think of what the M Division will say 
if that happens.' One of the men stumbled over a 
sleeper and made an exclamation of annoyance ; the 
others stopped and examined the stout slab of timber 
suspiciously, as though half inclined to arrest it for 
obstruction. * Back against the wall I' commanded 
the inspector sharply. * Another train's comin' 
down upon us. Rowden, there's a place just close 
to you where you can be in ambush ; Tm pointing 
me lamp towards it now.' 

The man spoken to by the inspector crouched in 
the recess as the train screamed through. In one of 
the carriages a party of passengers were roaring a 
chorus madly. The man turned when a simoom 

17 
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following the train had passed, and Alfred's hand 
grasped the long handle of the hammer. At that 
moment there was a life in peril. 
' ' Hurry on, boys I' commanded MacDonogh. * He 
can't escape at the Wappin' end, but for his own 
sake we may as well catch him soon. He'll be more 
comfortable in the station than he will here.' 

* Take me oath / shall I' growled one of the others. 
They went on, dim, vague figures, into the darkness. 

The Wapping end, then, was closed to him, was it ? 
Very well, he would return cautiously to Rotherhithe, 
and, waiting opportunity, slip out with the passengers. 
If only one of these rushing trains would slacken 
speed, he could jump on the carriage steps, and then 
an empty compartment would be all that was re- 
quired. None of them did stop. He limped slowly 
and wearily back, keeping close to the outer wall. 

He had not entirely lost heart, but thoughts of 
Caroline and the possibility of her bitter disappoint- 
ment and contempt crowded his brain and depressed 
him, as the arched opening, with its dim lights from 
Rotherhithe Station, came into sight. He wanted 
rest ; his mouth burned for drink ; he desired with 
a craving desire to get out of this terrifying blackness ; 
but he still proceeded warily along the side of the 
wall, so that he might not rush out into the open 
until the occasion of a train arriving. What it 
would be to find himself upstairs and out into the 
open, rain or no rain, lame leg or no lame leg I To 
get away to Westgate and hurry with her 
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'Alf Bateson !' whispered a familiar voice. He 
felt himself seized by both arms at the back. 
Dowton had been keeping goal, it seemed, at the 
Rotherhithe end. ' For the second time of asking, 
are you coming ?' 

' Brast you, Dowton I' said the other. 

'By all means,' said Dowton amiably, 'but do 
come quiet, like a good sort. You're only oiakin' it 
worse for yourself.' 

' You don't take me alive,' he panted, struggling. 

' Why not keep cool !' protested Dowton, tighten- 
ing his grasp. ' If I was in your place, I'd see it out 
like a man. Don't forget you've got a wife and child 
lo think of.' 

' D'you fancy I'm not thinking of 'em now ?' he 
screamed hoarsely. ' D'you fancy the mere thought 
of her isn't enough to drive me mad ?' 

' She always spoke well of you.' 

' She won't do so again.' 

' Getting on so comfortable, too, you were,' went 
on Dowton, not relaxing bis grasp. ' I always had 
me suspicions of you ever since that old affair where 
I, to a certain extent, was slightly in the wrong, 
but I could have took me oath you'd given it all up. 
What on earth made you start again 7' 

' It's in the blood,' said Alfred moodily. ' Mother 
was all right, but father ' 

' We needn't worry about that now,' interrupted 
the other. ' I want to get out of this. That shove 
off the platform shook me. Come on.' 

17 — 2 
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'Not meT he exclaimed. Then he changed his 
tone. ' Dowton, kt me go, fior the Lord in 'eaven*8 
sake. Let me go and I'll leave the coontiy like a 
shot, and no one shall ever hear of me again. Let 



' I*d do anything in reason/ rqplied the other, 
' but now yoa're talkin' ridicoloos. It's an nnforta- 
nate thing for the faimily, I admit, but, bless my 
soul ! there's trouble in all &milies more or less.' 
A new train with a white and green headlight came 
out of the mouth of the opposite tunnel and steamed 
into the station. ' Be a man, Alf, and come on.' 

* I'm goin' to stay 'ere.' 

' Come out of the tunnel at any rate, and stand o' 
one side 'ere.' 

* I'm goin' to stay 'ere.' 

* The train'll run over you.' 

' I'm goin' to stay 'ere,' said Alfred Bateson. 

The engine with the white and green headlights 
whistled. He could see the driver and the fireman 
on either side of the engine looking up at the sky — 
the rain seemed to have stopped now — ^taking a good 
inhalation of pure air before plunging into the black 
cavern. 

* If I hadn't hurt my arm when you shoved me off 
the platform,' said Dowton rapidly, * I'd pull you 

away. As it is ' He released Alfred and hurried 

out of the tunnel. 

'The man ain't born,' said Alfred Bateson 
stolidly, 'that could move me from 'ere. I can't 
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bear the idea of seeing her again^ and her knowing 
what I reely am. Good-bye, old chap. Be good !' 

* But ' 

* Goo'-by. Keep out of the way. Tell her I ' 



* She needn't never know,' shouted Dowton. The 
white light and the green light were traversing the 
open space. One of the station men shouted an 
instruction. 

'Needn't know?' he asked quickly. 'Is that 
true ?' 

' True as God/ said Dowton, with great excite- 
ment. 

Alfred hesitated for a moment; then he stepped 
aside and stood against the outer wall. The train 
puffed slowly by, lighting up each side of the tunnel 
as it went. He felt dazed to find himself still alive, 
wondered vaguely whether if he had remained there 
he would by this time have been standing before 
a Majestic Presence, reconstituting the coloured 
picture that used to stand in a print-shop in Dept- 
ford with a title beneath in German. The engine, 
acting presumably on a warning from the station 
officials, screamed loudly and continuously as it 
carried the train away into the stifling tunnel. 

' Mind/ he said, stepping out into the open and 
speaking in a choked voice, ' mind, that's a promise.' 

' It's a promise,' said Detective Dowton. ' I'll do 
my best.' 

They went slowly across in the direction of the 
platform. 




CHAPTER XVII 

Interesting scene in the court below. He con- 
templated it as one looks at the play from a box on 
the first tier. The man near to him in dark-belted 
uniform had told him that he could sit down now if 
he pleased, but he preferred to stand and rest his 
chin on the wooden ledge. He felt content with the 
situation, for downstairs he had had an interview 
with the solicitor instructing Mellish — that was 
young Mellish below there in the second row of pews, 
looking wise in his barrister's wig, as though there 
were no such things as a little villa at Denmark Hill 
and a cheerful, romping young wife to play bat-and- 
ball with on a lawn at the back — and an interview 
with Finnis (Finnis out of view in the tightly-packed 
triangular crowd at the corner entrance), and each 
had assured him that Caroline had no knowledge of 
his arrest, and so far as lay within the powers of 
themselves and Dowton, knowledge should be kept 
from her. Miss Ladd joined the men in the secret, 
but Miss Ladd in regard to a secret was as good as a 
man. A terrible steamboat accident occupied nearly 
all the space in the daily journals ; Alfred's trial, if 
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reported at all, would be noticed briefly with the 
inaccuracies that usually attend such reporting. 
At the police-court hearing an economical press- 
man had written the name as Bates. Excellent 
luck I 

The shaft of autumn sunlight came from the high 
windows above the heads of the jury (now turning 
to each other in consultation), illuminating the 
principal actors in precisely the way that the lime- 
light used to concentrate itself on the leading man 
in melodramas at the Greenwich Theatre. They 
were all down there in the well of the court, the 
white-haired railway detective, now looking grave 
excepting when he remembered that he would 
presently, in his capacity as the railway company's 
representative, have the privilege of offering lunch 
to other detectives at the company's expense ; the 
boy carman, positively scowling with importance, 
and slightly annoyed at not having been allowed 
an encore for his evidence, and thus giving it all 
over again ; the railway porter, half in uniform and 
half in mufti, who had furnished the low-comedy 
element, and still repeated from mere force of habit 
the statements he had made from the small pulpit 
there to the left of the judge ('He comes to me, and 
he takes me off me guard by saying, " UUo, Jimmy, 
old sort, are my goods up yet ?" Whereupon I turns 
round, and I says ') ; the foreign witnesses im- 
ported hastily from Switzerland, including an old, 
old man in a black velvet jacket from Le Fleurier, 
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who had formally identifickl certain of the watches 
('Je les ai fabriqu^es, monseigneur, moi et mes 
hommes ') ; the burly packer from Basle who had 
placed them in the cases, and identified the cases ; 
the consignee in London (who was the young car- 
man's master, and at the end of whose evidence the 
young carman offered applause, thereby rendering 
himself liable to expulsion from the court, but 
insuring safe continuance in his situation) ; the 
waxed-moustached interpreter, who had informed 
his lordship when the Swiss witnesses had answered 
questions affirmatively that out meant 'yes,' and that 
in the opposite case non might be taken as equi- 
valent of * no,' doing it all with the air of a sage 
diplomatist who knew secrets denied to other men. 
Dowton held the samples of watches; one of his 
colleagues nursed the set of furs which Alfred had 
intended for Caroline. She would never wear furs 
now. 

There was a general scent of new clothes in the 
place ; it seemed as though everybody had put on 
their best in honour of the occasion. Miss Ladd 
down in the triangle of people wore a new hat, but 
Miss Ladd spoilt her appearance by weeping silently . 
Now, Miss Ladd seldom cried. 

Somebody had said that it was chilly outside, but 
here it felt warm and comfortable enough. The sun 
deflected its light and touched the bewigged head of 
his lordship, who, taking up an illustrated journal at 
which he bad been glancing, screened his eyes from 
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the insurgent rays. The sheriff in his robes leaned 
towards his lordship and seemingly apologized on 
behalf of the City for the action of the sun, but his 
lordship appeared to beg the sheriff not to mention 
it. His lordship looked round now and again from 
the side of his screen at the consulting jurymen, and 
sighed as he observed that two of the members at 
either end of the second row were bent on contra- 
dicting each other, the endeavours of the fore- 
man and the others being strained in the effort at 
conciliation. Counsel in the next case on the 
list, giving up gestures of impatience, nestled 
back in his seat, yawned at the ceiling, and affected 
to compose himself to sleep. To Alfred it appeared 
that there was no necessity for hurry. The time 
had seemed very short since his arrest. The time 
had indeed been short, for although he had pleaded 
not guilty all the way through, no evidence had been 
called for his defence, and his committal had 
immediately preceded the opening of the Sessions. 
Since the important difficulty of concealing the 
truth from Caroline had been arranged, nothing 
really mattered. There was no reason for haste. 
Perhaps they would defer sentence. 

He had not yet tried to predict the length of his 
sentence, nor had he troubled to decide on the course 
of action to be pursued upon his release ; there would, 
in all truth, be time enough to think of that. But 
vaguely he now thought in regard to the first question 
— say two years. In regard to the second — say a 
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return to Caroline as one fresh from a foreign land 
with an ingenious explanation for which he could 
rely upon his alert Cockney brain. He was full of 
optimistic thoughts this morning. Perhaps the 
pleasant, wigged gentleman opposite, shaded by the 
illustrated journal, would only give him twelve 
months. After all, they had regained the whole of 
the property; sensible people would have been 
content to look upon the affair as a mere practical 
joke that had injured no one. He caught Mellish's 
gaze as that young barrister glanced up, and he 
winked, but young Mellish looked grave and did 
not reciprocate this intimation of confidence and 
lightness of heart. 

The two disputant jurymen were conciliated now, 
and their attitude to each other because one of such 
determined abdication of opinion that eagerness to 
give way threatened to take as much time as 
antagonism had done. But presently the foreman 
coughed and stood up at his corner of the box. 
The man in the barrister's wig seated below the 
judge rose, and was about to put a question when 
one of the disputant jurymen leaned forward and 
tapped the foreman on the shoulder. The foreman 
sat down promptly and argued with his colleague. 
The judge sighed again. 

A youth at the back of the solicitors' seat was 
finishing some sketches. Alfred noticed that he did 
not trouble him, and that perhaps was just as well ; 
he would not have liked his portrait to have been in 
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the Sunday papers, for although it would oot have 
resembled him, the risk of information reaching 
CaroHne would have been increased. Poor Caro- 
line I But for her and the boy, he would not have 
cared in the least ; the thought that he would not 
see her, would not listen to her pleasant Devonshire 
voice, would not be near to her for perhaps twelve 
months, chilled him and made a lump come in bis 
throat. He choked it down and forced himself to 
think of more cheerful subjects. What an excellent 
joke it would be if he were let off! He went out 
with flying colours before, and — but there, of course, 
he was not the right man, and now he was the right 
man. Still, yoa never knew what the law might do, 
and the contentious party in the jury-box, although 
now reduced to one, was a contentious party ; if 
Alfred got off, he would find that man and give him 
a long drink and a big cigar at the hotel outside 
iu the Old Bailey. And that very evening he would 
step out at Westgate Station, go into the quiet 
seaside town, and walk Birchiogton way to call on 
Caroline at the Home as though nothing had 
happened. How she would kiss him when she 
heard of all that be had again gone through 1 bow 
Trafalgy would be made to clap bis chubby little 
hands 1 

' Gentlemen !' — he swerved round sharply at the 
sound of the clerk's voice — ' are you agreed upon 
your verdict ?' 

' We are.' 
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' Do yoQ find the prisoner at the bar guilty or not 
guilty ?' 

* We find him guilty/ 

Very well, then ; no Westgate. It could not be 
helped. What was to be would be. 

' And that is the verdict of you all ?' 

' That is the verdict of us all.' 

A rustling of papers. Young Mellish hitches his 
stuff gown forward, and half rises. 

' My lord, may I address your lordship ?' His 
lordship nods, and young Mellish stands upright. 
* I shall be very brief, my lord, but I am anxious to 
appeal to your lordship in this case for clemency. 
The prisoner, my client, has, I am instructed, for 
some time past — during, indeed, the whole of his 
married life — been occupied in honest work and in- 
dustrious occupation. The police will tell your lord- 
ship that there is no previous conviction against the 
prisoner ; he is not one of these confirmed criminals 
whose sentence is prefaced by the appearance in that 
box of a list of bad records, read out by a warder. 
I should like to call one witness as to character, and 
I will say no more in appealing to your lordship's 
indulgence, except to remark that my client's wife 
has been for the past three weeks seriously ill.' 

*They never told me,' he muttered, and held 
his head down. 

' Even now she is not far removed from those 
gates which open sooner or later to receive us all 
into another world.' 
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His head still bent down; he felt something splash 
upon his hands. 

' Call Mr. William Finnis.' 

William Finnis, going up the narrow stairs to the 
pulpit with his face set and very serious, said in 
answer to young Mellish's questions that he had 
known Alfred Bateson nearly all his life ; they had 
stayed away from the same Board School together. 
And had he always been a respectable law-abiding 
man, so far as Mr. Finnis's knowledge went? 
Always. Finnis looked hard at the sword over the 
judge's head as he made this reply. And was it a 
fact that he had been working for some considerable 
time in the employ of Mr. Finnis ? and had his con- 
duct there been exemplary? Certainly. And Mr. 
Finnis would have trusted him with any sum of 
money — ^would have placed unlimited confidence in 
him? Most decidedly. And when the prisoner's 
term of imprisonment should be completed, was it a 
fact that Mr. Finnis would be ready to take him 
back into his employment ? 

' Whenever he is free from the law/ said William 
Finnis, bringing his glance slowly round to the man 
of whom he was speaking, but that man did not 
raise his head, ' then he'll be free to take up his old 
work, and I shall welcome him.' 

' Thank you, Mr. Finnis ; that will do.' 

' Alfred Bateson 1' 

* Stand up and face the judge,' growled the warder. 

Head up now, and seeing the judge and the sheriff 
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and the bouquets confused and swimmingly; lips 
compressed, and breath coming short and quick; 
eyes better after a moment's pause, and able to 
perceive everything with clearness ; brain resuming 
normal power of calculation. 

'Alfred Bateson, you have been found guilty by 
the jury after, I think, sufficient consideration ' — his 
lordship bowed the ironical compliment to his left — 
'of the crime which has been charged against 
you. Perhaps I may as well review the circum- 
stances ' 

All over again? Surely this was unnecessary. 
He was anxious now, fiercely anxious, to get it 
finished — to go down the steps and start on this 
twelve months, or whatever the term was to be. 

' Daring and determined robbery carried out 
single-handed, with a frank impudence that is really 
almost diverting.' 

Was there not a First Offenders Act ? He had 
never been convicted before ; perhaps he would be 
let off this time, severely warned and bound over to 
appear if called upon to do so. If that happened, 
he would never doubt his luck again. There was a 
place near the Old Bailey where they sold a most 
admirable glass of beer and a twopenny cigar which 
the advertisement ambiguously declared to be the 
Dismay of London. He would take William Finnis 
in there; Finnis deserved some recognition of all 
his goodness. Even if the worst came, he could 
always rely upon Finnis keeping his word and be- 
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having as an honourable man in looking after Caro- 
line and Trafalgar. Lack again, to have such a 
sound, honest chum as Finnis. 

' Drove up to the station depot and demanded, 
with great coolness and effrontery, the goods from 
Switzerland, consigned to the firm of ' 

Pleasant to hear a tone almost of admiration 
from the judge speaking across the well of the court 
in a conversational manner. He could see clearly 
the mistakes he had made in the affair ; he should 
have found a buyer first before embarking on the 
enterprise, and have driven the goods straight to a 
hiding-place selected by the buyer. Then be could 
have tripped away from the incident, and kept away, 
and his responsibility would not have been engaged. 
If he went free from this, and if he ever embarked 
upon anything of the kind again 

' Whereupon you conveyed them to a stable or an 
outhouse which (so far as I can gather from the 
evidence) had been- previously used by a man not 
altc^ether unknown to the police of the neighbour- 
hood. I think this suggests that you were not, if I 
may say so, an amateur.' 

Bad form surely to refer to poor old Ladd. Old 
Ladd was dead. Why go out of the way to lug him 
in ? Ladd was a marvel in bis particular line of 
business ; if he had been alive and had been asso- 
ciated in this watch affair, it would bave worked as 
smoothly as butter. He would try to get down 
to Honor Oak as soon as possible to pot a few 
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flowers on old Ladd's grave. The tombstone said, 
'honoured and respected/ Wonder whether 
Heaven was ever bluffed by tombstone inscriptions 
— whether a man referred to them as a testimonial 
of character ? Old Ladd was so deep that it seemed 
quite likely he had managed on some ingenious plea 
to escape punishment in the next world. There was 
no one quite like your Londoner for getting out of 
tight places. 

* Thanks, however, to the cleverness of the detec- 
tives who have had charge of the case, the whole of 
the property ' 

Cleverness be hanged ! Nothing clever in listen- 
ing to an old woman and in acting on the informa- 
tion which she gave. There was too much unde- 
served praise for these detectives ; they were only 
ordinary men, and without the narks they could do 
nothing. Painful to see a clear-headed, well-spoken 
gentleman like the judge opposite led into the 
popular error of assuming that the detectives of 
real life were like the detectives of books. 

' I am quite ready to give due weight to the appeal 
that your counsel has made on your behalf. I do 
not overlook the fact — I take it to be a fact — that 
you have during the last two or three years — ^that 
is to say, during your married life — conducted 
yourself in the manner of a law-abiding citizen, 
and ' 

That was the best of having a good character. A 
man never knew when it might come in useful ; it 
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counted tremendously with these legal people. It 
was going to stand him in good stead now. This 
basiness would chip it slightly ; necessary imme- 
diately upon his release to set about repairing it and 
making it as good as new. With a good character, 
a man conld go anywhere and do anything. To- 
night at Westgate he would urge this to Caroline in 
extenuation of his slip. It would be easy in repeat- 
ing to her the judge's remarks to insinuate a com- 
pliment, so that her eyes should lighten and sparkle 
with the delight that she had always — bless her I — 
shown when something had happened to his credit. 
He would nurse her and amuse her back to good 
health ; the boy and he could always make her 
laugh. 

' And the decision I have come to is this, Alfired 
Bateson ' 

Been a deace of a time about it, too. Enough to 
make one tired of the sound of the refined, amiable 
voice. 

' That you under^ a punishment of— er — ah — 
seven years' penal servitude.' 

' Seven years,' repeated the warder sharply. 
' Come along.' 

He stumbled down the stairs. Above he could 
hear the rustling of papers, respectful suggestion by 
the prosecuting counsel, snatches of the reply of 
bis lordship. 

' Certainly ; I commend Detective-sergeant Dow- 
ton— most clever capture — attention of bis superiors.' 
18 
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' Seven years 1' muttered Alfred Bateson» swaying 
to and fro. * It's a bit steep.' 

' You'll have nice time to think/ replied the warder 
cheerfriUy. ' Limmer, old man, hurry up with 
Twelve, and — hold up here! hold up, young un, 
hold up ! You mustn't go fallin' all over the place 
like this.' 



CHAPTER XVIII 

The train which, a week or two later, conveyed 
William Finnis and Miss Ladd went by extremely 
easy stages to the Kentish coast, the time being 
now near to winter, and passengers to the sea too 
rare to be carried hastily. At Whitstable Mr. 
Finnis stepped out and went to the window of the 
compartment occupied by Miss Ladd. She was 
gazing attentively at a journal which she held upside 
down, her thoughts evidently not directed at the 
article, ' How Girls can win Husbands,' on the page 
before her eyes. 

' Are we there ?* she asked hurriedly. 

*No,* replied Mr. Finnis, 'we're 'ere. Another 
forty minutes before we arrive. An idea's just 
occurred to me.' 

'I lay it's a good one,' remarked Miss Ladd 
satirically. 

'Supposing she's 'eard ail about it? Supposing 
she's seen one of the two or three newspapers thai 
had an account of the case ? Supposing ' 

' Oh, get along with you and your supposin' I' 
cried Miss Ladd distractedly. 'Why don't you 
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take 'opeful views, like I do ? Yoall give me the 
faceache if you keep looking so down in the month. 
I keep up my spirits/ added Miss Ladd with un- 
disguised depression, ^ why can't you ?' 

The guard called on the passengers to take their 
seats on pain of being left behind, and William 
Finnis went back silently to his smoking carriage. 

* It's a job/ he said to himself, * that will take a 
bit of doin', and I shan't be sorry when it's all over. 
Properly speaking, it ain't in my line, and if it 
wasn't for my promise to poor old Elf ' 

The town was taking its winter's sleep, and the 
two marched down towards the sea-front. Miss 
Ladd ahead, without being cheered by any of the 
attractions that the place offered in summer-time. 
Mr. Finnis had suggested tea, but Miss Ladd had 
negatived this so brusquely that he hesitated to 
offer any further remark. 

' This isn't the — the right direction,' he ventured 
to say when they had reached the front and were 
looking out on the open sea. 

' I know that I' snapped Miss Ladd. 

' We ought to turn to the left and make towards 
Birchington. It's about ten minutes' walk. There's 
a painter chap buried there, and ' 

' You seem to know a lot,' said the lady. * Fr'aps 
you know what we're goin' to say when we get there V 

"Ang me if I do, and that's a fact! All I'm 
prepared to do is to back up whatever you like to 
tell her.' 
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* That's something/ conceded Miss Ladd. ' She'll 
believe what you say. She's got confidence in you.* 

' Think so ?' he asked, flushing. 

* I know so. More'n once I've said things in the 
course of conversation against you * 

* Thanks!' 

* And she never would stand any remark of the 
kind. Fired up in a moment she did, so that 
whatever you say I know quite well she'll take as 
gospel.' 

* You get this job through/ said Finnis, * and I 
shall always think of you with what you may call 
gratitude. I was opposed to you from the very 
first, years ago, when Elf took up with you and that 
lively old brother of yours, but ' 

' Nobody understood Thomas thoroughly.' 
^I understood him quite enough,' said Finnis, 
* and neither of you ever did poor Elf any good. It 
wasn't perhaps your fault that he used your stable 
to put the stuff in, but somehow I can't 'elp thinking 
that if we'd kept him away firom Deptford and from 
you he would never 'ave gone into the business 
again.' 

* Well, upon my ' began Miss Ladd. 

* 'Ark !' commanded William Finnis. ' Let me 
finish! I've got all that against you on the debit 
side of the account Now you've got to manage 
this affair right this afternoon, and I shall strike it 
all out, and I shall feel myself in your debt, and I 
shall respect you.' 
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* Come on/ she said brusquely. ' We mustn't 
stay here all day chattering.' 

Miss Ladd strode along the pathway cut out of 
the sea-front with briskness for a few minutes, 
beating the few bath-chairs easily until she turned 
aside to skirt the bay, when she walked less fiercely 
and spoke again. 

' Livin' alone/ she said, * hasn't improved my 
temper, and you mustn't mind if I express meself 
awkwardly.' 

* I can't claim to be over and above well-mannered 
myself/ said William Finnis. 

' I'm a good deal — a good deal touched by what 
you said just now/ she went on, with her handker- 
chief under her veil, ' and I'm goin' to try and get 
your respect. We've been playin' opposite sides 
till lately, but that hasn't prevented me from seein' 
that you've always been straightforward and right- 
minded. I can admire a man like you.' 

William Finnis increased the distance between 
himself and his companion by another yard. 

' You needn't be afraid,' said Miss Ladd ; ' I 
shan't marry you. My marryin' days are over.' 

' Oh, I don't know,' said William Finnis reassured, 
and with an effort at gallantry ; ' some chaps ain't 
partic'lar.' 

Across the grass from the white roadway came 
the small figure of a petticoated boy toddling in the 
erratic manner of a youth who has only just learnt 
the art. ;^ The little fellow slipped as he neared 
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them and would have follen, only that Finnis, 
stepping forward, caught him, and saying, ' Upsy- 
daisy r lifted him in the air, and thus made him 
forget his intention to cry. 

' Why, it's Falgy V 

Trafalgar it was, Trafalgar panting and red- 
cheeked and exhausted, and more than usually 
limited of speech, giving partially intelligible 
directions which Miss Ladd alertly interpreted. 
Mumsie was over there in the shelter, and mum^e 
had despatched him to ascertain whether they were 
not really Uncle Finfin and Aunty Laddie. Having 
succeeded in making this clear, the young man, still 
full of importance with his mission, seized Miss 
Ladd's skirt, and the tail of William Fianis's over- 
coat, and convoyed them towards the distant shelter, 
where a white handkerchief was now waving. 

' Mind you tell it well,' he whimpered. 

' Mind you don't spoil it,' said Miss Ladd. 

Caroline, bright-eyed as ever, and looking greatly 
improved, tripped from the shelter with both hands 
out. 

' I guessed it was you,' she said, kissing Miss 
Ladd, ' and I hoped it was Elf with you.' 

' Unfortunately,' said William Finnis, ' it ain't' 

' But I'm glad to see you, Mr. Finnis.' 

' You're looking a lump better.' 

'I'm quite well,' she declared cheerfully, 'only 
that they say at the Home they don't want to 
lose Trafalgy and me for a few days yet. I have 
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writteoi I should think, four letters to Elf, and he 
hasftH answered one*' 

' He was never/ said Mr. Finnis, glancing at Miss 
Ladd for instruction — ' he was never what you'd call 
a complete letter-writer/ ' 

'I dare say he's been very busy/ said CaroUne 
excusingly. ' I like to think of him being hard at 
work.' 

* As a matter of fact there's plenty about.' 

' Take the little boy on your knee, man/ ordered 
Miss Ladd, ' and show him your watch. Shall we 
all sit 'ere for a few minutes ?' 

* Why, yes, Miss Ladd. You've had a long 
journey, and all just to see me and Tra£dgy.' 

' We've got some news for you/ 

* Good news ?' asked Caroline brightly. Miss 
Ladd did not answer, and she turned to William 
Finnis. * Good news ?' she repeated. 

* It all depends/ he said carefully, as he held the 
watch against the ear of the delighted boy — ' it all 
depends on what you call good news.' 

' Let us guess first. Falgy, boy, guess what the 
news is ?' 

Trafalgar, after detaching his mind from the 
ingenious mysteries of the watch, and concentrating 
it upon the question submitted to him, decided in 
favour of sweets. No, not sweets, guess again ! 
Trafalgy thereupon suggested a gee-gee, and, the 
solution not being adjudged correct, returned in 
despair to his original suggestion of sweets. 
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' Now let mumsie gaess.' 

Caroline put her hand over her eyes for a-moment, 
and Finnis glanced nervously at Miss Ladd. 'That 
your new patent is all right, Mr. FiDDis, and that 
you've sold it for a lot of money.' 

' As it happens,' he said, ' there is something in 
that ; but it isn't exactly the news we've brought.' 

* That Elf Ah r she cried delightedly, ' it is 

something about Elf. Miss Ladd, tell me !* 

' It's startling news,' said Miss Ladd, looking out 
at a detached black cloud over the sea, left by a 
departed steamer. 

'Why, of course, else you wouldn't both have 
taken the trouble to come down. Is Elf looking 
after the shop, Mr. Finnis V 

'The shop's all right,' he said, waiting for Miss 
Ladd's instructions. 

' A week or so ago,' commenced Miss Ladd, shading 
her eyes and still looking out at sea, * a week or so 
ago there was — perhaps you saw it in the papers ?' 

' We never see papers at the Home, excepting the 
illustrateds.' 

' There was a dreadful accident on the river.' 

' Ah I' said William Finnis, with sudden under- 
standing. 

' A boat was going Clacton way. It was fo^y, 
just off Woolwich especially. The poor creatures on 
board was thinking of nothing. Suddenly, with only 
a moment's warning,' said Miss Ladd dramatically, 
* smash 1' 
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* Falgy, don't you bother Mr. Finnis too mach.' 

' He ain't botherin'/ said William. * Go on, miss, 
with your story.' 

* Some of the newspapers said that a 'underd was 
drowned ; some put it a 'underd and twenty ; it will 
never be known exactly the number.' 

* Dreadful !' said Caroline sympathetically. ' No- 
body you knew on board, I 'ope ?' 

' Passengers/ went on Miss Ladd stolidly, ' went 
on board at London Bridge. Some was seen off by 
friends, some wasn't.' 

' Means sorrow in a good many households,' re- 
marked the young woman. * Makes one shiver to 
hear about such dreadful things.' 

* You mustn't shiver about others* troubles,' said 
the other dictatorially ; ' you must save that for your 
own.' 

•But I haven't any,' remarked Caroline good- 
temperedly. 

' Dearie,' said Miss Ladd, turning from her in- 
spection of the disappearing cloud of smoke, ' we 
want to break it to you as gentle as we can. Your 
'usband was on board that boat ' 

Caroline leaned forward quickly, and took Trafalgar 
and held him. 

* And we're afraid that he's gone down with the 

rest of the poor souls, and that he's now You 

saw him off/ she said with a burst to William 
Finnis. 

' I saw him off.' 
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* He was going to run down to Southend on 
bis'ness.' 

* On partic'lar bis'ness that I couldn't trust anyone 
else with,' said William, looking down at the wooden 
flooring of the shelter. 

* And he seemed well and jolly, and the last words 
he called out was " I wish Carry was with me." ' 

' " And the boy," ' said William Finnis correct- 
ingly. 

' " I wish Carry and the boy was with me." ' 

'That's right.' 

' And he pretended in his larkish way that he was 
off to the other side of the world, and he said he'd 
write from Sydney.' 

' In so many words,' corroborated William Finnis, 
* that was the general effect of his remarks.' 

' And you watched the steamer go down the river 
from the top of London Bridge ?' said the examining 
counsel, still looking at the witness, and not looking 
at Caroline. 

* I don't deny it, miss.' 

'And you went down and looked over the dead 
bodies ' 

For the first time Caroline gave a quick moan. 
She held the amazed Trafalgar more closely. 

' And you ' 

* Recognised him.' 

' No, no/ said Miss Ladd testily, * nothing of the 
kind. You didn't recognise him because he wasn't 
there.' 
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' What I meant was/ explained William Finnis, 
his face perspiring, 'that if he had been there I 
should 'ave recognised him/ 

' That's more like it,' agreed Miss Ladd. * His 
was one of the twenty or thirty that must 'ave been 
washed out to sea.' She paused a moment. * Isn't 
that so ?' she demanded sharply. 

' That is so.' 

* Answer quicker then, why don't yon ? You 
made inquiries the last thing before coming down 
to-day, and no trace of the body had been found ?' 

' Not so much as the shadow of a trace.' William 
Finnis coughed. ' And I should like to add that he 
was my own special partic'lar chum, and I shall miss 
him • 

* My dear,' said Miss Ladd, with sympathy in 
her usually harsh voice, ' you're all of a tremble ! 
Can't you 'ave a good cry ?' 

Caroline, white of face, shook her head silently. 

'Then, at any rate, let me take the good little 
boy.' 

' Falgy,' said William Finnis, ' come here and let 
me show you London.' 

The boy was preparing to slip from his mother's 
lap to enjoy the experience of being turned upside 
down, but she held him tightly — very tightly. 

' No,' she whispered, * no. Let him stay here, 
please. He's all I've got now/ 

They walked slowly along the bay up to the main 
road, Caroline resting on Miss Ladd's protecting 
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and affectionate arm. Half-way to the Home she 
had to give up the boy, and Trafalgar found himself, 
to his great delight, perched on William Finnis's 
shoulder, where be drummed Finnis's bowler hat, 
pretending to be a conspicuous figure in the band 
of the 1st Life Guards. Tears came only when the 
two women and Falgy were alone. 

William Finnis strode briskly up and down out- 
side the red-bricked building, content to think that 
the most difficult part of the undertaking was past, 
but with his heart full of regret and anxiety for 
Caroline. It was in the course of this exercise that 
an admirable idea came into his bead, and when 
a large nurse with white streamers sailed out of the 
front doorway, and conducted him majestically 
to the reception-room, where the female patients 
came and viewed him, he had completed the 
details of his proposal. Caroline came downstairs 
slowly with Miss Ladd, and the other patients, 
having by this time heard the news which the 
visitors bad brought, buzzed around her sympa- 
thetically and offered with special earnestness — for 
Caroline was evidently a favourite — the usual cod- 
dolences. 

'It was to be, my poor dear, depend upon it. 
It's all ordered, in my opinion ; everything's mapped 
out for us.' 

' You try a good strong cup of tea. I know when 
my 'usband kickedithe bucket ' 

* All flesh is grass, dear ; try to think of that. 
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We're 'ere to-day and gone to-morrow, and in the 

midst of ' 

' Of course it's very hard on you, but some are 
worse off than you, dear. Look at my aunt Emmer, 
left with nine, and the youngest not two months 
old, and her with her first floor empty and a cold 
in her head and ' 

* When shall you start seeing about your black ? 
You'll look very well in crape, only it does spot 
so. The leastest shower of rain and there you 
are.' 

Caroline, tearful, but her lips set firmly, as one 
determined to keep much of her grief to her- 
self and Trafalgar, escaped the well-intentioned 
women and came into the reception-room. Miss 
Ladd followed, and was about to ask for lights, 
but Caroline begged her not to do so. The long 
November evening had already begun; the room 
was dusk. 

* I say,' said Finnis, blurting at once into his pro- 
ject, and discarding his previous intentions of lead- 
ing up to the point in a diplomatic manner — ' how'd 
it be for you to take your sister's place down in 
Devonshire ?' 

' Now what are you talking about ?' protested Miss 
Ladd. * She's coming back to live with me, and 
I'm going to look after her, hand and foot.' 

' You're very good,' said Caroline to her in a low 
voice, * but ' 

' We wouldn't live at Deptford Green,' urged Miss 
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Ladd. * We'd take a little cottage outside London, 

and she could do a bit of needlework, and I ' 

' D'you think that 'd be wise ?' inquired William 
respectfully. * What I thought of — Miss Ladd 
gave a short ironical laugh — * what I thought of was 
that the sister coming up in a fortnight's time to 
marry Dowton will leave, in a manner of speaking, 
a vacancy down there where — let me finish what 
I'm saying — where your old mistress, ma'am, is now 
living.' 

* Of course/ said Caroline with sudden interest ; 

* I never thought of that.' 

* You'll have no desire to be at the wedding after 
what's 'appened,' went on William Finnis, glancing 
triumphantly across in the dusk at Miss Ladd. 

* You can go straight from 'ere to there.' 

* There is no one I want to see in London.' 

* And your old mistress '11 be as pleased as Punch 
to have you with her again. If she makes any bones 
about takin' the little chap^ ' 

* I'm sure she won't.' 

* But if she did, why ' — here William Finnis was 
especially thankful that the lamps were not lighted — 
' why, I've got a bit of money now, and I'd spend 
every blessed penny of it to see he was well looked 
after and cared for.' 

' I can't part from him,' she said quickly. * No 
one must ask me to do that — ^yet.' 

' If I could be any 'elp in regard to Tra&lgy ' 

began Miss Ladd hesitatingly. 
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' In this particular matter/ intermpted William 
Finnis sharply, * yoo jolly well can't/ Miss Ladd 
did not answer, and he tamed with a more gentle 
manner to Caroline. ' It'll all come out just as yon 
want it/ he said. ' You write to-night ; you let me 
give you a five-pound note for the fjaires * 

* Lend, Mr. Finnis.' 

' Oh well, lend then. But, any way, you get down 
there, and you try to forget London and everybody 
about London.' 

* Excepting you,' she said, coming across in the 
dusk and touching his hand lightly ; * and you/ she 
added, going to Miss Ladd and standing near her. 
* And the memory of my dear, dear, dear husband, 

who was so good to me ' Her tears choked 

her. 

William Finnis cleared his throat and commenced 
to put on his gloves. This hint Miss Ladd ac- 
cepted. 

* I'm disappointed,' said Miss Ladd, as she kissed 
Caroline affectionately ; * but you do what you want 
to do. And good-bye, dear, and try to bear 
up/ 

* I shall— I shall bear up until I get down to 
Barnstaple with my old mistress.' 

*And if the time should ever come when you 
think we've acted wrongly or 'arshly, don't forget 
that we had to do it, and ' 

Caroline stopped her. William Finnis held out 
one big, half-gloved hand ; she took it, and bending 
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down, kissed it gratefully. As she did so a tear 
dropped. 

* No, no,' said William Finnis brokenly. * No — 
Carrie.' 

Miss Ladd, by hurrying, caught up with William 
Finnis striding on his way towards the station along 
the main road. A band of cyclists, young men 
and women, with lighted Chinese lanterns, passed 
them, and Miss Ladd, red-eyed and rather scant of 
breath, endeavoured to restore herself to equanimity 
by delivering a spasmodic and pessimistic lecture 
on the tendencies of the age. In the station, by 
great luck, a London train came instantly on their 
appearance, and carried them away in a compart- 
ment where they found seats on opposite sides. 

At Chatham a line of four stolid men, in gray, 
clumsy suits, broad-arrowed, with Scotch caps and 
gray stockings, their hair and ^beards clipped down 
close to similitude, went slowly across the platform, 
in charge of peak-capped, smartly set-up warders. 
The four men looked down as they walked ; they 
were linked to each other, and appeared to be 
journeying from one convict prison to another. 
William Finnis and Miss Ladd and every other 
passenger peered in the direction with interest. 

* No,' said Miss Ladd in an undertone when the 
train started again ; * he wouldn't be amongst them. 
He's got a few months at Wormwood Scrubbs 
first.' 

* We've done what we promised him, at any rate,' 
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William Finnis answered; 'thanks to you/ he 
added frankly. 'When Elf comes home years 
hence he must act for himself.' 

'You might have backed me up when I was 
trying to get the dear little chap to live 'long o' 
me.' 

'Cert'nly not/ said William Finnis promptly* 
' He's going to keep good company, that youngster 
is.' 

Miss Ladd sighed. 

'Ah!' she remarked dolefully, 'people who run 
straight seem to get all the best of it.' 



CHAPTER XIX 

Alfred Bateson, older by nearly six years, saw 
liberty coming slowly in his direction. Six years — 
long years spent in the prisons of his country, with 
infrequent interruptions that came with transfers — 
years in a silent atmosphere that at first almost 
maddened, but after the first months became a per- 
fectly natural surrounding. Some ability in the 
work of bookbinding favoured him : in the latter 
portion of his time at Dover he was engaged in the 
work of re-covering the books of the prison library. 
He was fairly well behaved throughout the whole of 
the long period (one experiment in the character of 
a malingerer found itself promptly checked by the 
doctor, who had since forgiven and had recently 
tended him with care for a real illness), and without 
obtaining the highest possible remission, he would 
obtain his ticket before expiration of the time to 
which he had been sentenced. Towards the later 
months he had found himself returned to Worm- 
wood Scrubbs, where presently his beard was allowed 
to grow. This signalled the approach of freedom. 
He had become a machine in all these long six 

19 — 2 
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yearSi a machine that did its work slowly, and was 
fed and oiled with precise regularity; the later 
months reminded him that he was soon again to 
become a human being, with all a human being's 
responsibilities. 

It was in these days and nights that he began to 
think again of Caroline and the boy ; for years he 
had not dared to allow himself to do this. The 
scheme of his return to her had to be planned and 
arranged, and invented and rejected, and arranged 
again, in order that the best might be adopted; 
and when all bad been considered, he found, to 
his surprise, that the only course possible would 
be to go to her and tell the truth. She would, he 
hoped, forgive everything after these years. He had 
some idea of getting money from Finnis — if Finnis 
were still prosperous — of taking her and the boy 
abroad at once. He would break his ticket in doing 
this, but that would not matter so long as they 
remained abroad. William Finnis had been to see 
him once at Portland and once at Dover, and had 
brought good news of her health; from the cage 
across the space where an official stood to the half- 
shuttered box to which Alfred was led, William 
Finnis had told him that Caroline was well and 
happy down in Devonshire, and that Trafalgar was 
growing to be a brown-faced schoolboy. Thus he 
pictured them as he began to give them permission 
to come again to his memory. 

The last day arrived. 
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' Long time since yoa've bees in a four-wheeler,' 
said the man who rode down with him to New 
Scotland Yard on the morning of his release, ' and 
I dare say — take care of that cough of yours — I dare 
say you find it all strange in London.' 

' I shall soon find me way about again.' He was 
dressed in the liberty suit — a gray suit of dittoes 
and a bowler hat ; he spoke in a low, subdued 
voice, with his head at the window, as one fearful of 
being reprimanded. ' Seems a bit strange at first.' 

' I keep a book,' said the ofBcial, ' where I put 
down what men say when they first come out. 
What shall I give against your number ?' 

' Anything you like.' 

' Some of 'em make most amusin' remarks.' 

' I can't think of anything amusin',' said he, still 
looking out at the shops and the busy people. 

' One man I took down to the Yard swore all the 
way at the top of his voice.' 

' Don't feel like swearin*.' 

' Say something,' urged the man. 

They stepped out of the four-wheeler on the 
Embankment and walked into the building. There 
at an ofBce a sheet of paper was handed to him 
with warnings. He must have an address ; he must 
keep it ; he must report himself at the local police- 
station once a month ; he must on no account leave 
the neighbourhood on peril of cancelment of the 
ticket and a return to prison. 

' Well, good-bye,' said the ofBcial with something 
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of regret as they came oat t(^;ether to the Embank- 
ment. * You're sr sharpish-looking chap, and I quite 
thought you would have given me something good 
for my book.' 

' Sorry I' 

'What are you thinkin' of that makes you so 
quiet 7' asked the determined hunter after epigrams, 
walking with him a few steps Charing Cross way. 

' I'm thinkin'/ he said soberly ; * I'm thinkin' of 

my wife and of my boy.' 

* * * * » 

He alighted at St. John's Station and walked 
down the hill, through bran-new rows of villas with 
sulky young trees on either side. Finnis's Cycle 
Emporium stood at a corner now, its name in 
gold letters glistening on a plate-glass window — 
a double window full of shining specimens of 
Coventry art. The road had become changed 
during his absence: private houses had become 
corpulent by adding to themselves shop-fronts, and 
public-houses had glorified themselves out of recog- 
nition. 

* Have you an appointment with Mr. Finnis, sir ?' 
asked the grave clerk who stepped forward. 

* Used to 'ave/ he said, sitting down wearily. The 
walk had made his breath come short. 

* What I mean to say is, does he expect you ? 
Because, if not, I would suggest ' 

* You tell him that Elf is here and wants to see 
him.' 
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' Mr. Helf ?' questioned the grave clerk. 

' You've learnt it.' 

* Come this way, old man/ called the voice of 
Mr. Fianis from a windowed office at the back, 
where the sitting-room had bees. ' Ton me honour 
if I hadn't slipped on me frock-coat, thinking it 
might be someone particular.' 

He shook hands in taking off the garment re- 
served for reception of distinguished visitors, and 
shook hands again when seated comfortably in his 
white shirt-sleeves at the table. The room was well 
set out with office furniture ; an air of prosperity 
and assured income pervaded the entire building. 
Out at the back a long shed had been built : work- 
men were going and coming. 

' Thought it was someoae particular, did you ?' 
asked Alfred, turning his bowler bat round and 
round awkwardly. ' Well, it ain't' 

' You've changed in your appearance,' remarked 
William Finnis. 

' Me appearance ain't the only thing,' he said. 
' I feel changed altogether. I've been wonderin', 
coming down in the train, who I reely am.' 

' Upon my word, though,' said William Finnis 
cheerfully, ' when you come to think of it, what a 
time it seems since you and I were together and 
talking like this I Quite takes one back to the old 
days.' 

' I wish,' remarked the other, still intent on his 
bowler hat, ' that it could.' 
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* Have a smoke, old chap ; it'll cheer you up.* 

* I tried one just now and it didn't' 

' How many years is it ? — ^James, step out into the 
shop for a bit — how many years is it since you were 
here last ?' 

* I got/ said Alfred Bateson slowly, as the clerk 
went out — * I got seven years' penal.' 

* Don't let's talk about that/ said William Finnis 
quickly. * We're all going to make a fresh start.' 

* I remembered what you said in the Court, and 
that's why I come to you first.' 

'What I said then I say now. Hang up your 
hat, Alf, and begin with — ^what shall we say ? — a 
couple of pounds a week.' 

* You've prospered,' remarked Alfred Bateson, 
lifting his eyes from his bowler hat and glancing 
round. 

* I can't grumble.' 

' You'd a done better still if you'd never seen 
me.' 

* How so ?' 

* I gave away that first patent of yours/ he said 
stolidly. 

' That was rather a whack in the eye.' 

* You knew it ?' 

* I knew it.' 

' And yet ' 

* Alf/ said William Finnis, resting his two shirt- 
sleeved elbows on a red blotting-pad and looking 
across the table ; ' I never had but one chum in all 
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me life, and him — bim I'd forgive for almost any- 
thing,' 

Alf Bateson cleared bis throat and fingered 
nervously at bis collar. From the shop, voices of 
the assistants came in growling bass as they dis- 
cussed and disputed records. 

'What I thought,' went on William Finnis, 
balancing a penholder on his outstretched forefinger, 
' was that I should give you a job as a traveller — 
two pounds a week and your ex's. You won't feel 
settled down for a bit, and you can knock about 
round the country, running errands, so to speak, 
for me, and saving me from being away from here 
so often. What I mean to say is, you could pay 
accounts and collect accounts— and ' 

' You'd trust me with money ?' 

' Any amount 1' replied the other. ' You won't go 
wrong again.* 

' I don't think I shall.' 

' Very well, then.' 

' How about Caroline ? I've got to see her first.' 

' She mustn't come back here,' said William, 
flushing. 'Somebody would tell the truth about 
you.' 

' Somebody's going to do that as it is,' he said 
doggedly, intent again on his bowler hat and still 
speaking in a subdued manner. ' Somebody is me.* 

' You're going down to Devonshire, and you're 
going to break in upon her and burst out with the 
facts about your ' 
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' I'm going to tell her everything,' he said with 
determination. 'I can't tell her a lie. She must 
take me as I am.' 

* She was terr'bly upset when Miss Ladd and me 
told her you'd gone down ofif Woolwich, but that's a 
long time ago.' 

' I know. And now ?' 

' Now, so Dowton's wife tells me, she's very com- 
fortable in the place she's at, and her old mistress 
has taken a rare fancy to the boy, and pays for his 
schooling, and talks about sending him to goodness 
knows where, all to make a man of him.' 

' Haven't got such a thing as a photograph of her, 
I s'pose, knocking about the place ?' 

* Let me see,' said William Finnis, with a fine 
pretence of taking thought, * I rather fancy there 
was one. Yes, it's upstairs. 'Scuse me, old man, 
whilst I hop up and fetch it.' 

Mr. Finnis returned quickly with a cabinet portrait 
set in a glass frame, on which a busy artist had 
painted most of the flowers known to Nature, and 
some that Nature would scarce have recognised. 
The portrait gave Caroline standing at a stile with 
Trafalgar on the second rung, so that his bright 
young head came level with hers. He had grown a 
round-faced, healthy-looking lad, with his mother's 
honest eyes ; Caroline had altered little, except that 
her cheeks looked less plump, and that she appeared 
more serious than she had done in the days pre- 
ceding the railway accident. 
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' Can you spare this, William ?' 

' It's the only one I've got,' ui^ed William Finnis 
pleadingly. 'You can take most anythiDg else in 
the place except that.' 

' You've never got married all these years ?' 

' No,' said the other. He glanced at the photo- 
graph. ' Nor yet wanted to,' he added. 

' What became of Miss Ladd ?' 

William Finnis laughed. 

' Call me names,' he said amusedly, ' if she didn't 
go and marry that young carman that was mixed 
up in — well, you know. Perfect slave to her chapel, 
they tell me. Makes him go, too.' 

' I fancy,' said Alfred, also looking at the photo- 
graph, ' that if I can raise the money I shall take 
Carry and the boy right away somewhere.' 

' For a holiday ?' 

' No,' he said ; ' for good. I've got that uncle in 
South America ; we might go out to him.' 

' Bit rough on the boy,' remarked William Finnis 
thoughtfully, ' He's got special prospects now with 
her mistress looking after him, and she -' 

•What the 'ell do I care about his prospects I' 
shouted Alfred with sudden energy, starting up. 
' Isn't he my boy ? Ain't she my wife ? Very well, 
then. Haven't I got a right to do what I like with 
'em ? Do you think I'm going to be considered as 
having no more to say in the matter than a cnrs^ 
outsider ? What the ' 

' Sit down 1' ordered Finnis sharply — ' sit down 
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when I tell you V Alfred Bateson obeyed. * You're 
quite right in what you say ; you're the person that's 
got a legal right to decide what shall 'appen to the 
boy — ^to say what shall 'appen to her. But there's 
no need to shout it.' 

' Did I shout ?' he asked. * Beg pardon.' 
'And I think that as you were alwasrs a good 
'usband to her in the past, you'll always be a good 
'usband to her in the future. I shall be sorry to 
think she's gone out of England, but ' 

* It's a matter of law,' he said obstinately. ' A 
man can't break the law of the land.' 

' Oh !' remarked Finnis. A fit of coughing from 
Alfred made him hesitate for a moment. * Still, if 
you're going to take 'em abroad you'll want money.' 

* I shall 'ave to earn it, I s'pose.' 

*You needn't trouble about that; I'll lend it to 
you.' Finnis struck a gong for the clerk and took 
his cheque-book from a drawer. ' I'll send along to 
the bank and get notes. There'll be three of you — 
say two and a half— and youll want about ' 

A sum calculated with the aid of a lead pencil 
and the blotting-pad, the cheque written. A few 
minutes later the clerk returned with a sheaf of notes. 

' We'll have a bit of lunch together,' said William 
Finnis, as he handed them over. 

* I'd rather get away sharp from Paddington if you 
don't mind. There's a train at three o'clock.' 

They shook hands. 

•Give her my — my kind regards,' said William 
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Finnis awkwardly ; ' and try, Alf, old man, to act for 
the best.' 

' William Finnis,' he said, looking at the carpet, 
but still holding the other's hand, ' I'll do that if 
it's only to show — to show ' 

'Go OD, old chap!' 

' To show you that I ain't quite the God-forsaken 
'ound you must think me.' 

He walked across the bridge at Barnstaple with 
more of briskness than he had shown in London. 
His bag, purchased near Paddington, he left at the 
cloak-room, and he swung his sew walking stick as 
he strode along into High Street. It was dark now, 
and the shops were closed ; outside an hotel a man 
in the centre of a reverential crowd sang Cockney 
coster songs with Devonshire accent : 

* And you're gwaioe to be me donah, 

Sarerann, Sarerann ; 
I'm the one that's gwaine t'own 'e, 

I'm your man, I'm your man ; 
Oh, we'll 'oneymoon to Ippin' 
Wi' a donkey-cart that's rippin'. 
And some four 'alf we'll be sippin' 

In a pail, Sarerann.' 

It had been market-day. Young farmers in shout- 
ing suits of tweed hurried with flushed faces to the 
station; older farmers, who did not trust railway 
trains, were cramming themselves into dog-carts, 
having perfect confidence in the quick-trotting pony 
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between the shafts — ' Her knaws her way home 
alone ' — that flew the moment the word was given, 
as though bored with waiting and tired of the joys 
of town. A few young shopmen and shop-ladies 
strolled in the narrow roadway, saluting each other 
with gravity, feeling that they at any rate were doing 
their best to elevate the general tone of the place, 
and speaking when necessity arose with the slightly 
tired and complaining manner that marks unmis- 
takably those of gentle birth. 

' Oh, I think Barnstaple's a horrid dull place !' one 
young woman said in a high voice. 'There's no 
society, same as there is in Bideford.' 

He found himself out of the town, and away from 
its lamplights in the dark, still road. He whistled 
the Sarerann song, but it did not seem to help 
him; his mouth and throat were parched with 
frequent fits of coughing ; moreover, he had almost 
forgotten the art. A small-windowed public-house 
gave him cider firom a stout, overgrown cask, and 
this cheered him. As he went along the green- 
grassed side of the road, he rehearsed once more 
the scene of reappearance. He had arranged it 
in the train on his six hours' journey; the result 
was not satisfactory, but nothing under the circum- 
stances could be entirely satisfactory. 

He would ask to see the mistress first. She was a 
purblind owl, and would not identify him now with 
the old Blackheath affair ; the breaking of the news 
would be a task fitted to her philanthropic mind. 
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Then he would see Caroline^the thought of this 
made him dazed, and he stopped for a moment to 
lean against a humming telegraph-post — and when 
they were alone he would tell her all frankly. She 
might never be quite the same to him that she had 
been in the days when she had reverenced him for an 
honest man, buf she would recognise that she was 
still his wife, and that it was her duty to go with 
him, whether to South America or anywhere else. 
Trafalgy should go with them, too. He was deter- 
mined and definite about this ; the boy should not 
be left behind to be brought up in a superior manner, 
and eventually, perhaps, taught to look down upon 
his own father. Fine thing, upon his word, if father 
and son were to be separated just to please well- 
meaning 

Here was the gate of the house. The moon, a 
shy young moon, hid coyly behind a cloud, but he 
could see the white house at the end of the drive. 
Odd that he had difficulty in persuading himself that 
he was not about to do a bit of burglary ; odd, too, 
that he could not avoid creeping along in the shade 
of the trees in a furtive way. There was the pond 
over there in which he drowned histoid set of tools, 
and here was the closely-shaved lawn in front of the 
house. The long windows were open ; two figures, 
in dresses of light texture, with capes over their 
shoulders, sat in low basket-chairs at the top of the 
slope. A sound of music came from within the 
lighted drawing-room, and by looking determinedly 
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he coald see a roiuid-fi5u:ed boy seated on a music- 
stool and playing the pianoforte. Playing rather 
well 
'Falgy.' 

* Yes, mother.* 

' Say good-night now.* 

* Can't I stay op just for * 

There never was a boy in this world yet who in 
such a situation failed to make this remark. 

*No, no, dear boy. Go to bed now.' With 
decision. 

' Do as your mother tells you, dear,' urged the other. 

The boy kissed them both, and as he went through 
the drawing-room he ran his fingers over the keys of 
the pianoforte. Evidently a privileged youth, but 
one well under control. 

* We shall make a splendid man of him, Caroline,' 
said the elder woman, waving her pitvce-nez in his 
direction. 

'Yes, miss. I want him * She stopped and 

collected her work, and then rose. 

* Go on, Caroline.' 

* I want him,' she said quietly, * to be as good as 
his dear father was.' 

* Was he good ?' 

* He,' said Caroline proudly, as she assisted her 
mistress into the drawing-room, ' was perfect.' 

The glass windows closed after them, and were 
bolted. Caroline stood on tiptoe (she was neatly 
dressed, with no suggestion of the attire of a servant) 
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and drew each of the four blinds slowly one after 
the other. Alfred Bateson, his breath coming 
quickly, stayed until the last had been pulled down, 
then turned and ran with great swiftness to Barn- 
staple. Arrived at Barnstaple, he had to rest, 
coughing exhaustedly; when he recovered at the 
inn he wrote a letter to William Finnis. This he 
read through carefully before leaving for Cardiff 
the following morning. He registered it at the 
post-office. 

*Dear William, 

* I am sending back all the money except two 
pound. I cannot spoil her life by letting her know 
I am still alive. She must never know it, and you 
and the others must never tell her. I shall work my 
passage out to Uncle Ben's place, and stay there 
until it is all over with me. You shall know when 
that happens. I am acting for the best, as you told 
me to, but it has taken a bit of doing. I shall not 
last long, and what I want you to know is that I am 
not all bad. 

* Your friend, 

'Alfred Bateson. 
* P.S.— Be good to her.' 

THE END. 
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